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AGRICULTURE IN MID-1948 


Harvests this season in the United States 
are expected to be much larger than a year 
ago and substantially in excess of probable 
domestic consumption and exports. In- 
creases in current supplies and prospects for 
larger carryovers at the end of the season 
are being reflected in declines in prices of 
crops to Federal support levels. On the 
other hand, supplies of most livestock and 
products are smaller than last year and 
prices are higher, far above support levels. 

Cash income from the sale of farm prod- 
ucts is continuing higher than a year ago 
and, although aggregate costs of farm opera- 
tion have increased, net income appears 
to be close to the level of last year. Mean- 
while, the value of farmers’ land and other 
assets has shown a further increase, which 
has been offset only in part by a rise in in- 
debtedness, chiefly in short-term borrowings. 
The dollar figures overstate the degree of 
farm prosperity because prices in the econ- 
omy generally have increased, but in real 
terms the purchasing power of farmers is 
only moderately below the high level of a 
year ago and is much larger than before 
the war. 

Continuation of farm prosperity in the 
fourth postwar season reflects many in- 
fluences, both domestic and foreign, which 
are making possible the sale of large supplies 
at high prices. Consumer demand is at a 
higher level this year, reflecting chiefly some 
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further rise in consumer disposable income 
as a consequence of the income tax reduction 
and of substantial wage rate increases in 
leading industries. For major crops, carry- 
overs at the beginning of the season were 
small both here and abroad; exports have 
been large, financed in considerable part by 
the Federal Government; and a Federal price 
support program has been in effect, provid- 
ing assurance of markets and limiting 
price declines. For livestock products, prices 
have been higher than a year ago owing to 
increased consumer incomes and to reduced 
marketings resulting from earlier high feed 
costs and reductions in animal numbers on 
farms. 

Some of the effects of this season’s striking 
agricultural developments on the general 
economic situation have already been felt, 
while others will be evident over varying 
periods of time. Price declines for leading 
crops reduce costs of important raw materials 
for producers in a number of industries and 
attract attention to the possibility of price 
declines rather than price increases for the 
finished products of these industries. Dairy- 
men and livestock growers, for example, will 
have the advantage of much lower feed costs, 
and textile manufacturers will pay less for 
cotton. On the other hand, advances in prices 
of livestock and products to new peak levels 
earlier this summer increased the cost of 
living at a time when the effects of inflation- 
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ary pressures were also evident in various 
other markets, particularly those for metals 
and metal products. 

Sharp advances in prices of metals and 
metal products, such as automobiles, reflected 
in part a modification of earlier policies of 
setting prices substantially below levels that 
would maximize immediate profits. The 
advances reflected also a strong current 
demand situation for industrial commodi- 
ties as a result of many influences, includ- 
ing international tensions and resultant 
increasing demands for armament produc- 
tion and stockpiling, the European Recovery 
Program, and the continued exceptionally 
high rate of expenditures for construction 
and capital equipment. Backlog demands 
for some consumer products, notably auto- 
mobiles, have continued to be great and have 
helped to sustain demand for other goods, 
including farm products. The large volume 
of liquid assets at the disposal of consumers 
and businesses, as well as the ready availabil- 


ity of commercial bank and other credit, has 
aided in making these demands effective. 
The effects of large crops in the United 
States on foreign countries appear in greater 
availability of supplies and in many instances 
in reductions in prices paid by importing 
countries and in prices received by exporting 


countries. Future crop developments here 
will be one of many important factors in- 
fluencing the whole field of international 
economic and political relations. At the 
same time developments abroad, both in 
agriculture and industry, will have an impor- 
tant bearing on agricultural conditions in 
this country. In the coming season exports 
of agricultural commodities from the United 
States may be somewhat larger, in physical 
terms, than in the past season but over the 
longer term, as agricultural production 
abroad increases further, exports may decline 
considerably. 
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IN MID-1948 


CHANGES IN AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES 


Crop production in 1948 is indicated to be 
over 10 per cent larger than last year, on the 
basis of September 1 conditions, while output 
of livestock and products during the year is 
expected to average about 5 per cent smaller. 
The sharp increase in crop production re- 
flects almost entirely higher yields resulting 
from much more favorable weather con- 
ditions; total acreage planted was up only one 
per cent. 

With such diverse changes in crop and live- 
stock production, any generalization concern- 
ing total agricultural production depends to 
a considerable extent on the relative impor- 
tance given to crops and livestock. If produc- 
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tion of feedstuffs is counted in the year they 
are grown, then crop output is given a heavy 
weight and the rise from last year in total 
production is found to be about 6 per cent. 
If, on the other hand, an attempt is made to 
measure output of farm products available 
for market and for use in the farm home, 
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then this year’s large feed crops have less 
influence and the total is shown to be little 
changed. 

For comparison with price movements 
over many years, the production index shown 
on the chart on page 1048 is based on the 
volume of production for market and for use 
in the farm home. To some extent, it is true, 
the influence of this year’s large feed crops 
has already been felt in commodity markets, 
but in part this influence will appear only as 
production and marketings of livestock and 
products are increased. 

Record crop production. The most notable 
change in crop production this year is a sharp 
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increase in the corn crop. The crop of 3.5 bil- 
lion bushels now in prospect is nearly a half 
larger than last year’s reduced crop and 9 
per cent greater than the previous record crop 
of 1946. Other feed crops, except hay, are 
also larger; the hay crop is down about 4 per 
cent. For the second year cotton production 
is expected to be considerably expanded, this 
time by nearly 30 per cent. The wheat crop 
of 1.3 billion bushels is only 6 per cent below 
last year’s record crop and about 70 per cent 
above prewar. The tobacco crop is indicated 
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to be nearly one-sixth lower than last year, 
owing chiefly to sharp reductions in Federal 
acreage allotments following curtailment of 
foreign demand, but it is still one-fifth higher 
than prewar. Production of major farm 
commodities in recent years is shown in the 
accompanying chart. 

Prospective increases in carryovers. For 
most crops that can be stored from year to 
year, this season’s harvests will probably be 
considerably greater than disappearance, and 
stocks will be increased from the low levels 
prevailing generally since the war. The pros- 
pective cotton crop of 15.2 million bales com- 
pares with combined domestic consumption 
and exports of 11.4 million during the past 
season. The carryover of wheat on July 1 
was 195 million bushels as compared with 
84 million a year earlier and, if exports are 
about as large as in the past season, a further 
increase in carryover at the end of the season 
is indicated. 

Supplies of feed grains this season com- 
pared with the number of animals on farms 
will be the largest on record and, although 
exports of feed grains are expected to increase 
considerably, there will still be a very sizable 
increase in carryovers from present low levels. 
It is partly through increased carryovers of 
important commodities and the protection 
they provide against higher prices resulting 
from short crops that the effects of this year’s 
large crops will be felt in dampening infla- 
tionary forces. 

Limited output of livestock and products. 
Much larger feed crops at sharply lower 
prices will encourage an expansion in output 
of livestock and products. Feed costs have 
dropped by about one-third from the ex- 
ceptionally high level reached in January of 
this year and prices of livestock and products 
are now higher than at that time. Production 
incentives have therefore been greatly in- 
creased. 
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The effects of increased production in- 
centives on livestock production and on 
market supplies of livestock products will be 
spread over a long period of time and it is 
not possible to determine in advance the 
amount and timing of such effects. It is not 
known, for example, to what extent animals 
may be withheld from market initially, for 
more fattening or for increasing herds, or to 
what extent farmers may liquidate herds in 
any particular period to take advantage of 
prices then regarded as too high to be main- 
tained. 

It is evident, however, that the number of 
animals on farms now, which is substantially 
less than at the peak in the war period, will 
be a factor limiting increases in market sup- 
plies for some time to come. Expansion of 
livestock numbers, especially in the case of 
cattle, can be accomplished only over a long 
period. In recent years livestock numbers 
have been declining as more animals have 
been marketed than have been raised. The 
number of animals on farms at beginning of 
this year and other selected years is shown 
in the table. So far this year cattle, sheep, 
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and poultry numbers have been reduced 
somewhat further. This summer poultry 
hatchings have increased sharply but the 
number of chickens raised at this time of 
the year is only a small portion of the season’s 
total. 

In the case of meat animals, total slaughter 
for the year 1948 is now expected to be about 
9 per cent less than last year with marked 
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declines for all types of animals. Slaughter 
volume during the remainder of the year is 
likely to show a seasonal rise but to remain 
below last year. The reduction in slaughter 
volume this year is considerably larger than 
the decline in live weight production of meat 
animals on farms shown on the chart on 
page 1049. Nevertheless, slaughter has con- 
tinued in excess of production and meat sup- 
plies have been supplemented accordingly. 
Meat supplies per capita, allowing for some 
reduction in storage stocks, may be about 
7 per cent less than last year, slightly more 
than in 1940 and 1941 and 15 per cent more 
than in the 1935-39 period, when the num- 
bers of livestock on farms had been reduced 
and consumer demand was at a much lower 
level than now. 

Cattle marketings have continued in excess 
of production this year and, with little in- 
crease in production possible, supplies of beef 
will be reduced further next year if market- 
ings are held to production levels. This 
appears to be true even though animals are 
likely to be fattened to heavier weights. Last 
fall high feed prices reduced the number go- 
ing into feed lots by an estimated half mil- 
lion head and this year, therefore, there have 
been fewer cattle for market from feed lots. 
Now the situation may be reversed, with 
more cattle going to feed lots this autumn to 
be fattened for market next spring and 
summer. 

The reduced volume of hog marketings 
this year reflects the influence of last year’s 
small corn crop in restricting production and 
encouraging marketings and also the prob- 
able influence of this year’s bumper crop in 
delaying marketings of hogs. Feeding ratios 
now favor an expansion of output, but 
market supplies this autumn are likely to be 
relatively small as a result of the limited size 
of the pig crop this spring, the holding back 
of sows for breeding purposes, and the delay 
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in marketing of hogs being fattened to heavy 
weights. Heavier feeding will increase pork 


supplies somewhat, but most of the increase 


must come through raising more animals. 
This autumn’s pig crop may be slightly 
larger than last autumn’s, and present price 
relationships favor a marked increase in the 
pig crop next spring, for marketing in the 
autumn and winter of 1949-50. 

Milk production, which through July was 
about 4 per cent lower than last year, de- 
clined in August by less than the usual 
seasonal amount. Feeding rates, however, 
have been high and only a limited increase 
in milk production can be brought about 
until dairy herds are expanded. Total milk 
supplies per capita are now somewhat 
smaller than prewar, owing in part to a 
marked increase in exports of manufactured 
dairy products. A much larger part of 
domestic supplies is now being consumed 
as fluid milk and cream, and consumption of 
these commodities per person is 15 per cent 
higher than before the war, while butter 
consumption per person has declined by 40 
per cent. 

Output of poultry products car be ex- 
panded more rapidly than that of other live- 
stock products. Production of broilers can 
be accomplished in three months and some- 
what increased supplies will be coming on 
the market this autumn as a result of in- 
creased hatchings this summer; on the other 
hand laying flocks may be culled less than 
usual. By next summer the number of lay- 
ing hens can be increased and egg produc- 
tion expanded. Egg production through 
July this year was running about 2 per cent 
below last year, but in August production 
was above a year ago. In the near future 
egg production may show little change from 
the corresponding period a year ago, as fac- 
tors tending to increase output are about offset 
by other factors tending to decrease output. 
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CHANGES IN Exports oF FARM CoMMODITIES 


The value of agricultural exports has de- 
clined from the peak of early 1947 and in the 
first half of 1948 was 22 per cent lower than 
in the same period a year ago. Exports of 
some of the principal industrial goods pro- 
duced from agricultural materials, especially 
cotton textiles and cigarettes, showed more 
marked reductions. In spite of the 22 per 
cent decline, agricultural exports were still 
exceptionally large in value terms, being 
more than four times the prewar level, as 
is shown in the table which follows. For 
particular commodities changes in phys- 
ical quantities from prewar levels differed 
widely, with exports of grains, eggs, and 
dairy products up very sharply and cotton 
and tobacco down. In the seasen ahead, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agriculture, 
exports in physical quantities are likely to 
show an increase, especially in the case of 
cotton. 


Exports oF AGRICULTURAL Propucts 
[Annual rates] 





1947 1935-39 





Second | First 
half half 





Average 








In millions of dollars 





3,603 | 4,218 
1,878 


1,774 
306 228 
133 190 
104 96 
107 176 


242 612 
Tobacco... 249 290 


Other products... .. web 688 748 


physical units 


Grains and grain products. . 
Dairy products 

















Grains (in millions of bushels) 506 655 757 
Cotton (in thousands of bales) .| 2,496 ,749 | 3,836 5,318 
Tobacco (in millions of pounds) 310 492 494 432 

Notre.—U. S. Department of Agriculture data. “Agricul- 
tural Products” include manufactured foodstuffs. “Other 
products” are principally foods. Quantities of grains exported 
include flour and other grain products in terms of grain 
equivalent. Cotton includes linters. Data for physical units in 
1935-39 are annual averages of the period from July 1934 to 


June 1939. Figures for 1947 and for 1948 are subject to 
revision. 
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Exports of grain and grain products, which 

have been accounting for nearly half of the 
total value of agricultural exports, were at 
a lower rate during the first half of the year 
than in 1947, but for the entire 1947-48 crop 
season total grain exports were at about the 
same high level as in the previous year. Ex- 
ports of most other foods were reduced in 
the first half of 1948 compared with last year, 
and foreign takings of cotton and tobacco 
were curtailed considerably. These declines 
reflected chiefly special measures taken by 
foreign governments to restrict purchases to 
items considered most essential and where 
possible to make purchases from countries 
other than the United States in order to con- 
serve dollar exchange. The reduction in 
foreign demand for major export farm prod- 
ucts has been associated with generally less 
pressure on domestic supplies, and prices of 
these commodities in recent months have 
been lower. In the period ahead financing 
of exports of agricultural commodities will be 
facilitated by the foreign aid program. 

The portions of the supplies of individual 
products exported in the last 12 months dif- 
fered greatly. Exports of wheat and dried 
fruits were a third of total domestic supplies 
and exports of manufactured dairy products 
a sixth. For most other food commodities 
the portion exported was much less; in the 
case of meat it was only about 1 per cent. 
For all agricultural commodities about 10 
per cent of total supplies have been exported. 

Agricultural imports as a whole have con- 
tinued at about prewar levels, in physical 
volume terms, with increases for com- 
modities such as wool and sugar offset by 
declines for commodities such as silk, rubber, 
and fats and oils. Imports of foodstuffs as a 
group have not expanded in comparison with 
prewar and now are little more than one- 
half as large as exports, while before the 
war they were more than double. 
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The countries of Western Europe, which 
take most of this country’s food exports, had 
exceptionally poor harvests last season as a 
result of continued slow progress in recon- 
struction and extremely unfavorable weather 
conditions. Their principal food crops, 
wheat and rye, were 30 per cent below the 
prewar period at the same time that their 
population was 8 per cent larger. Crop pro- 
duction this year is much improved but im- 
port requirements are still large. Estimated 
carryovers in some importing countries are 
even lower than last year. Livestock herds, 
which are much smaller than before the war, 
would need to be expanded for several years 
before consumption of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts could be restored to earlier levels. Ques- 
tions as to the relative advantages of various 
uses of the limited dollar resources available 
will arise increasingly as basic food needs are 
met, but it appears that efforts to improve 
diets and build up stocks will support the 
demand for grain exports from this country 
for some time. Purchases to replenish stocks 
will depend to some extent on expectations as 
to the future course of prices. 

Supplies in other major exporting coun- 
tries, especially in the case of grains, will also 
influence the demand for exports from the 
United States. August reports indicate that 
the wheat harvest in Canada will be 30 mil- 
lion bushels larger than last year and output 
of oats and barley will also be larger. Accord- 
ing to official estimates the wheat carryover 
in Australia at mid-year was 50 million 
bushels above a year ago, while the carry- 
over in Argentina showed little change. 
Production of wheat in these two countries 
during the coming season is still indetermin- 
ate. 

In 1947-48 substantial grants and loans 
from the United States assisted other coun- 
tries in financing their trade with this coun- 
try, and in addition they drew heavily on 
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their gold and other assets. It is expected 
that there will be far less liquidation of gold 
and dollar assets in 1948-49 than in the past 
year. If, however, there is a higher level of 
imports by this country and a sizable increase 
in loans and grants from this country, the 
total funds available to finance American 
exports in the 1948-49 period will be fully as 
large as last year. The proportion of funds 
used for purchase of agricultural commodi- 
ties may not be as large as in the past year, 
but with prices of agricultural products rela- 
tively lower physical volume of agricultural 
exports may increase. 


HicuH Prices ror FARM Propucts 


Prices of farm products at the end of Au- 
gust were about 4 per cent higher on the aver- 
age than a year ago, although 6 per cent 
below the peak reached in January. After a 
marked rise last autumn and winter, featured 
by spectacular increases in grain prices, the 
total index of prices received by farmers in 
mid-January was 30 per cent above the high- 
est level reached in the postwar inflationary 
period of 1919-20 and about 185 per cent 
above the 1935-39 average. Following an 
abrupt drop in February the index rose again, 
reflecting sharp advances in livestock prices, 
and reached a point in mid-July which was 
only 2 per cent below the January high. From 
mid-July to the end of August average 
prices of farm products declined about 5 
per cent, reflecting further decreases for crops 
and some declines for livestock products. 

Grains. Indexes of prices received for all 
farm products and also for grains and live- 
stock, which have moved very differently 
over the past year, are shown in the chart. 
At their peak in January grain prices had 
risen 60 per cent from the level at the be- 
ginning of 1947 and were 250 per cent above 
the prewar average. This striking advance 
last year from already high levels stimulated 
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PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
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speculative activity in other commodity 
markets. The advance reflected mainly large 
Federal purchases for export in the spring 
and autumn, the short corn crop, the sharp 
reduction in grain production in Europe, the 
prospects last autumn of serious drought 
damage to the winter wheat crop, and gen- 
erally rising incomes and prices, especially 
during the latter part of 1947. When it be- 
came evident that the condition of the winter 
wheat crop was improving, that Argentina 
would have a large wheat crop, and that feed 
demands for wheat and corn would not be 
as great as had been anticipated, the rise in 
prices slowed down, and in early February, 
with interest in speculation for a further 
advance disappearing, prices of grains drop- 
ped sharply. Favorable crop reports for this 
country and most other parts of the world 
in the months that followed limited any 
except minor rallies in grain prices until the 
pressure of the huge new crop supplies har- 
vested or definitely in prospect resulted in 
further marked declines. 

Livestock and products. The marked de- 


clines in February for prices of livestock 
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proved to be temporary. The declines had 
reflected the fact that earlier price advances 
had caused some reduction in meat consump- 
tion, and a consequent building up of stocks, 
and also a temporary concern on the part of 
meat packers over the general economic out- 
look and the effects of a possible decline in 
consumer income on demand. An extended 
strike at major meat packing plants further 
reduced prices for live animals, especially 
hogs, and it was some time after the initial 
break that prices moved up again. Average 
prices of livestock in July and August were 
one-fourth higher than in February and one- 
fifth above a year ago. Beef cattle prices, the 
highest relative to last year, were about four 
and one-half times the prewar average and 
more than double the peak prices reached in 
the 1919-20 period. 

Prices of dairy products showed less 
seasonal decline than usual during the first 
half of the year and were about 15 per cent 
higher than in the same period last year, 
owing chiefly to the 10 per cent higher level 
of consumer disposable income and the 4 per 
cent lower level of milk production. Excep- 
tionally high feed costs during the period 
were important in influencing the determina- 
tion of Federal minimum prices for fluid 
milk in major markets. Butter prices were 
maintained at advanced levels, reflecting in 
part strong storage demands during the 
period of peak production and relatively high 
prices for other edible fats and oils. In July 
and August butter prices declined about 5 per 
cent owing to reports of a marked rise in 
stocks and prospective increases in output. 
A sharp decline in prices of vegetable oils 
since mid-year probably contributed to the 
reduction in butter prices. Cottonseed oil 
prices dropped by a half from early June 
to the end of August as a result mainly of 
the big cotton crop indicated. 
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Cotton and other farm products. Cotton 
prices dropped from January to February at 
the time of the general break in farm prices, 
as is shown in the chart on page 1055. Sub- 
sequently prices advanced sharply and late in 
April reached a level 2 cents above the Jan- 
uary level, reflecting mainly prospects of in- 
creased exports in the second quarter under 
the foreign-aid program. Exports did not 
occur in the volume anticipated, and during 
the summer it became evident that the new 
crop would be considerably larger than in the 
preceding year. Domestic purchases of raw 
cotton were also at a reduced level, reflecting 
a decline in inventory demands for cotton 
goods and some curtailment in cotton textile 
mill activity. By the end of August cotton 
prices were down about 20 per cent from the 
April high and were at the support level in 
the 10 spot markets. 

Prices of other agricultural products, in- 
cluding rice, sugar, lard, dried fruits, tobacco, 
wool, and hides, have shown quite diverse 
movements during the past year. These 
products, as well as cotton, grains, and vege- 
table oils, are usually sensitive to interna- 
tional changes in supplies and demand, and 
in August their prices were generally con- 
siderably below earlier peak levels. In ad- 
dition to the marked improvement in crop 
production both here and abroad, these price 
declines have reflected a better distribution of 
world supplies of agricultural products. As 
foreign trade restrictions are modified, as 
transportation facilities are improved, and 
as currency reforms abroad are extended, 
there is likely to be a further improvement 
in the distribution of supplies from one coun- 
try to another and within the borders of 
individual countries. The relatively slow 
progress along these lines earlier in the 
postwar period was an important factor ac- 
centuating price rises. 
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Price Support LEVELS 


From the end of the war until this season 
Federal price support operations have been 
on a relatively small scale as major farm 
products have been at support levels only 
occasionally. Every year prices of potatoes 
have been supported and during seasonal 
peak periods of production egg prices have 
been maintained by Federal action, and at 
times tobacco, wool, sugar, and some other 
products have been supported. 

In August, however, prices of most of this 
season’s major crops were at support levels, 
which are generally equivalent to 90 per cent 
of parity prices, except for cotton which is 
92.5 per cent. Parity prices in mid-August 
were 7 per cent higher than a year ago, re- 
flecting an advance of that amount in prices 
paid by farmers. Monthly changes in parity 
and farm prices and annual support levels for 
selected crops are shown in the chart. Also 
shown are hog prices and their support levels, 
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1946 1948 

U. S. Department of Agriculture mid-month data. Latest 
figures plotted are for August. The 1948 support level shown 
for corn is estimated on the basis of August parity; the actual 
support level will be determined on the basis of September parity. 
Support prices for hogs beginning with October 1946 have been 
varied weekly to take account of usual seasonal price changes; 
the pees shown are for the week nearest the middle of the 
month. 
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which are varied seasonally. 

Prices for the new wheat crop fluctuated 
somewhat below support levels in July and 
August, owing mainly to lack of adequate 
storage space meeting Federal specifications. 
Spot prices of the old crop corn at the end of 
August were still considerably above the sup- 
port level, but quotations for new crop de- 
livery in December were about 10 per cent 
below the anticipated support level. 

In the case of very large crops, supports 
tend to maintain prices far enough above free 
market prices so that prices cannot rise except 
on the basis of important developments. Also 
under such circumstances, these supports pro- 
vide growers of crops with larger returns 
than they would otherwise receive and they 
limit the extent of cost and price reductions 
available to other producers and indirectly to 
consumers as a result of the abundant sup- 
plies. How far the abundant supplies can be 
attributed to advance Federal commitments 
to support prices is a basic question in any 
appraisal of the effects of the various crop 
support programs. 

Among livestock products, which are of 
greater direct importance to living costs than 
crops, support levels are provided for poultry 
and dairy products, hogs, and wool; support 
for prices of beef cattle is not required. In 
August prices of livestock products for which 
supports are required, with the exception of 
eggs, were far above support levels, and ratios 
of livestock prices to feed prices were very 
favorable to increased production. 

This is the first postwar season in which 
the total amount of crop loans guaranteed or 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is likely to be substantial. Usually most of 
the loans are guaranteed rather than held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and most 
Government outlays on this account are not 
made until unredeemed loans held by private 
agencies mature. Government expenditures 
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in the early part of this season will depend 
partly on the extent to which agreements to 
purchase from farmers at a later date are 
used instead of loans and on the portion of 
loans held by the Corporation rather than by 
private lenders. Expenditures may be con- 
centrated in the next spring when unre- 
deemed privately held wheat loans mature 
and commitments to purchase are carried 
out, and also in the next summer and 
autumn when unredeemed cotton and corn 
loans and purchase agreements mature. To 
the extent that loans are held by the Cor- 
poration rather than by private lenders, 
Government outlays will be made earlier, 
while to the extent that privately held loans 
are renewed at maturity next year, Govern- 
ment expenditures will be delayed. 

The Agricultural Act of 1948 extended for 
another year most of the provisions of the 
wartime support program which were to 
expire on December 31, 1948. For farm 
commodities produced after January 1, 1950, 
however, the new Act provides that sup- 
port levels for most of the basic crops, such 
as corn and wheat, may be varied from 60 
to 90 per cent of parity, depending on sup- 
plies. Other commodities may be supported, 
in most cases at any level up to 90 per cent, 
by decision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
A new method of computing parity prices 
is to be established, which is designed to 
relate parity prices more closely to current 
production costs and demand for products, 
and in general parity prices for crops will be 
lower, and for livestock products higher, than 
those calculated by present methods. 


Hicu Farm INcoME 


Income from farm marketings in 1948 is 
likely to be slightly larger than the 30 billion 
dollars received in 1947. Cash receipts from 
both livestock products and crops in the first 
seven months of the year were about 4 per 
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cent higher than in the corresponding period 
last year. Marketings of livestock and prod- 
ucts are likely to continue well below last 
year, but this reduction may be more than 
offset by higher prices. Continued large re- 
ceipts from crops are expected on the basis 
of a record volume for sale despite prices 
substantially below those of a year ago. 

Government payments to farmers in 1948, 
chiefly to promote soil conservation, have 
been at about the same rate as in 1947 when 
payments totaled 350 million dollars. This 
amount compares with 800 million dollars in 
1946, when production subsidy programs 
were in effect part of the year, and a 500 
million dollar average in 1935-39, when pay- 
ments were on a somewhat different basis. 

Total cash farm income this year will be 
nearly four times that of 1935-39 and, since 
production expenses have risen somewhat 
less, net cash income will be still higher in 
comparison with the prewar level. In real 
terms, allowing for increases in living costs, 
net cash income is about double the prewar 
level and, with a decline in the number 
of farm operators, income per operator is 
more than double the prewar level. 

While over-all income figures show the 
position of agriculture greatly improved over 
the relatively low prewar level, they do not 
indicate the full extent of the improvement 
for some farmers or the limited amount of 
the rise for others. The amount of increase 
in incomes from different types of farming 
has varied widely and so also has the amount 
of increase for individual farmers engaged 
in the same type of farming. 

The most notable increases in farmers’ cash 
income have been from the growing of grain 
and the raising of livestock. Increases from 
dairy and poultry operations have not been 
as large, while receipts from fruit production 
have shown the smallest gain, being about 
two and one-half times the prewar level. 
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Although increases in farm incomes have 
been large, proportionally, in comparison 
with increases elsewhere in the economy, 
the incomes received by many farmers who 
operate small acreages have been small, and 
it appears that sizable numbers of these 
farmers have been taking industrial jobs. Im- 
mediately after the war the farm population 
showed a net increase due mainly to the 
return of servicemen. In 1947, however, 
fewer people returned to farms, the number 
leaving increased, and a net migration of 
600 thousand a little more than offset the 
natural increase. The number of persons on 
farms at the end of 1947 is estimated at 27.4 
million, about 10 per cent less than before the 
war. Nonfarm population, meanwhile, has 
increased nearly 20 per cent since 1937, to 
118 million at the end of 1947. 


ImpRovED Egurry Postr1on OF FARMERS 


The equity position of farmers in dollar 
terms is showing further marked improve- 
ment this year though not so much as in 
1947 or 1946. Dollar figures, however, 
greatly overstate the- improvement in real 
terms since they reflect chiefly upward re- 
valuations of assets. In 1947, for example, 
when the total value of farm assets increased 
by 12 billion dollars, 10 billion of the increase 
resulted from higher prices for land and 
other assets. Farm land values on July 1, 
1948 reached an all-time peak, at 210 per cent 
of the 1935-39 average. This compares with 
157 at the end of the war and 195 per cent a 
year ago. Further marked expansion in the 
value of equipment held reflects a continued 
rapid pace of farm mechanization as well as 
higher valuation. Demand deposits of farm- 
ers were slightly larger in July than a year 
previous and about six times the prewar level. 

Farm mortgage debt has risen slightly this 
year, as in the two preceding years, but is 
still one-third below the prewar level and 
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less than half the peak volume reached in 
1923. On the other hand, farmers have been 
borrowing considerable amounts on a short- 
term basis. The most recent figures avail- 
able indicate that such loans at member 
banks increased 25 per cent in the year end- 
ing June 30 and loans of production credit 
associations increased 30 per cent in this 
period. Short-term loans of all banks and 
production credit associations, excluding 
loans guaranteed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, in the middle of the year were 
probably about 80 per cent higher than at the 
end of the war and more than two and one- 
half times the low prewar level. The com- 
bined volume of such loans is now about two- 
thirds of the large amount held by banks 
following the first world war. Increases in 
short-term loans reflect a wide variety of 
transactions, including larger purchases of 
machinery by farmers and borrowing by the 
farmers whose returns have not risen as 
much as costs. Developments in the financial 
position of farmers during 1947 are presented 
in an article, “The Balance Sheet of Agricul- 
ture,” on pages 1067-82 of this BuLLETIN. 

The credit situation in farming areas is’ 
better, as compared with the period of excep- 
tionally high prices after the first world war, 
in that ratios of debts to assets are generally 
lower. For this reason, in a period of declin- 
ing prices and incomes, credit liquidation in 
farming areas would presumably not be as 
important. This does not mean, however, 
that all loans made on agricultural commodi- 
ties at advanced prices would be repaid. Nor 
does it mean that adjustments in credit and 
banking operations would not be required 
when adjustments occur in production, as 
they will when temporary postwar demands, 
such as some of the current export demands 
for wheat, disappear and when price shifts 
occur as a result of changes in demand and 
in production techniques. 
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Part V. Housing Expenditures and Finance 








Traditionally, expenditures for housing have con- 
stituted the largest lump sum item in the Ameri- 
can family budget. The annual rent bill for the 
almost 17 million nonfarm families who were rent- 
ing their living quarters at the beginning of 1948 
was estimated at about 7 billion dollars. During 
the past year the 18.5 million nonfarm families who 
owned their homes paid out an estimated 5 billion 
dollars for repairs and additions alone and un- 
doubtedly considerably more than this amount in 
terms of down payments, repayments of principal, 
interest, and taxes. The level of and change in 
expenditures for housing relative to total consumer 
income, therefore, have an important influence on 
the amount which the nation’s families spend on 
other goods and on the amount of their saving. 

Because of the importance of housing expendi- 
tures, the 1948 Survey of Consumer Finances, con- 
ducted for the Board by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan, made an initial at- 
tempt to obtain more detailed data on this subject. 
Although it is possible to make comparisons on 
only a limited scale with previous surveys,’ the 
results cast important new light on some of the 
distinguishing characteristics of renting and home- 
owning families throughout the country. 

Information on the number of home purchases 


1 This article was prepared by Clarke L. Fauver of the 


Board’s Division of Research and Statistics. It is the fifth in 
a series presenting the results of the Board’s 1948 Survey of 
Consumer Finances. The first four articles appeared in 
June, July, and August BuLLetins. 

From the Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 
Rensis Likert, Director, and Angus Campbell, Assistant Di- 
rector, were in general charge of the survey. Responsibility for 
detailed planning and supervision of the survey, including 
interviewing, editing, tabulation of survey results, and prepara- 
tion of survey studies was carried by rge Katona in col- 
laboration with Miss Janet Austrian. Charles F. Cannell 
served as head of the field staff and Roe Goodman as head 
of the sampling section of the Center. ee 

From the Board of Governors, general supervision of the 
survey has been under the direction of Woodlief Thomas, 
Director, and Ralph A. Young, Associate Director, of the Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics. Duncan McC. Holthausen 
has been in charge of the analysis of the data and the prepara- 
tion of reports. 

2 The second survey was made for the Board of Governors 
early in 1947 by the Survey Research Center and the results 
of that survey were reported in 1947 in the June, July, and 
August issues of the Buttetin. The first survey was made for 
the Board of Governors early in 1946 by the Division of Pro- 
gram Surveys, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of riculture. The Survey Research Center staff cur- 
rently in charge of the survey work was associated with the 
Division of Program Surveys at the time of the first survey. 
Results of that survey were reported in 1946 in the June, July, 
and August issues of the Buttetin under the general title 
National Survey of Liquid Assets. 
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during 1947 and intentions to buy during 1948 
was presented in Part I of the survey reports ap- 
pearing in the June Butretin. Selected data on 
home ownership were also given in Part III in the 
July Butietin, which outlined consumer holdings 
and use of liquid and nonliquid assets. In addi- 
tion to such data, renting families provided infor- 
mation on the amount paid and changes in rent 
during the past year. Also, home owners reported 
on the financial arrangements connected with the 
purchase of their houses and indicated the amount 
of mortgage payments made and expenditures for 
repair and modernization. From this basic in- 
formation and from other data obtained in the 
survey, this article analyzes the relationship of 
income, liquid asset holdings, size of family, size 
of community, occupation, and other characteristics 
to the major family outlays for housing. 

The information here presented from the 1948 
Survey of Consumer Finances is- based upon the 
results of about 3,500 interviews taken in 66 samp- 
ling points throughout the nation. The sample 
is representative of the entire population of the 
United States residing in private households.* The 
interview unit of the survey is the spending unit, 
defined as all persons living in the same dwelling 
and belonging to the same family who pooled 
their incomes to meet major expenses. Unlike the 
previous articles in this series, however, the data 
in this section have been converted to a family unit 
basis, since housing facilities are commonly pro- 
vided under some family arrangement. The survey 
uses the same definition for a family as the Bureau 
of the Census of the Department of Commerce 
uses in its income studies, namely, that a family 
consists of all persons living in the same dwelling 
who are related by blood, marriage, or adoption. 
Some family units consist of a single person. 

The number of dwelling units is smaller than 
the number of families because some dwelling units 
are inhabited by two or more families. In addition 
to the main family, for instance, a dwelling may 


3 For additional information on survey techniques and design, 
see the June 1948 BuLtetin, pp. 643-46. 
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contain domestic servants, roomers, or a second 
family. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON Housinc ExPENDITURES 


1. At the beginning of this year about 18.5 mil- 
lion nonfarm family units owned their homes, some- 
what less than 17 million were living in rented 
quarters, while about 2 million neither owned their 
homes nor paid rent. On a percentage basis, 49 
per cent of the nonfarm families owned their homes, 
45 per cent paid rent, and 6 per cent neither owned 
homes nor paid rent. Altogether about 53 per cent 
of the dwelling units of the nation, not including 
the dwellings of farm operators, were occupied by 
their owners. 

2. Among families with incomes of less than 
$3,000 as many as two of every five families, and 
among those with incomes of $7,500 or more 
nearly three of every four families, were home 
owners. Broadly speaking, therefore, home owner- 
ship tended to be related to the amount of income 
received, that is to say, the higher the income the 
greater the proportion of owners in the income 
class. 

3. Home ownership rose in frequency with age 
of the family head, no doubt reflecting especially 
the fact that ownership usually involves the prior ac- 
cumulation of family savings for down payment 
or partial equity purposes. Home ownership was 
also much more frequent in smaller communities 
than in city and metropolitan centers. 

4. The median monthly rent paid by nonfarm 
families at the beginning of 1948 was approxi- 
mately $30. In general, both the largest and small- 
est families paid lower rents than did families of 
two or three persons. 

5. More than one quarter of all renting families 
had increases in monthly rental payments during 
1947. There was no change for about 60 per cent, 
and a decline for a small group. Continued main- 
tenance of modified rent controls undoubtedly held 
down both the number and the amount of 
increases. 

6. On the average, American families who paid 
rent at the beginning of this year were spending for 
this purpose an amount equal to about 12 per cent 
of their total 1947 income. There were substantial 
differences among income groups, however, and 
families with incomes of less than $2,000 had to 
set aside an average of 21 per cent of their incomes 
for rent, while those with incomes of $5,000 or more 
used an average of only 9 per cent. 
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7. Although the survey does not provide a com- 
plete answer to the question of how much of their 
incomes home-owning families have to use for 
shelter, it is significant that almost one-half of the 
home-owning nonfarm families reported having 
made expenditures for repairs and additions to 
their residences. Of the total income (before 
taxes) of all such home owners, more than 5 per 
cent went into expenditures of this type in 1947. 
This amount does not include money paid out on 
mortgage principal, interest, taxes, insurance, and 
other incidental expenses of home ownership. 

8. The median amount spent in 1947 by the 
8 million families who had expenses for repairs 
and additions to owned homes was about $280; 
for repairs alone, the figure was about $200; and 
for permanent additions, the median amount was 
over $600. 

9. Three of every five home owners made no 
payments on mortgage principal during 1947. For 
the 38 per cent of the families that made such 
payments, the median amount was less than $500. 
This sum is not the median amount of retirement 
on outstanding mortgages, because payments re- 
ported in some cases included interest and in others 
both interest and taxes. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Home-OwNING AND 
Rent-Payinc FAMIties 


Results of the 1948 survey confirm the fact that 
the proportion of American families who own their 
own homes is larger at the present time than it 
has been at any other time for which there are 
records. Nearly half (49 per cent) of all nonfarm 
families stated that they owned their homes out- 
right or were in the process of buying them on 
time when the interviews were made early in 
1948. The number who said they were renting 
houses or apartments was somewhat less and con- 
stituted 45 per cent of all nonfarm families. The 
remaining 6 per cent of the families indicated that 
they neither owned their homes nor paid rent. 
These units consist of domestic servants, farm 
laborers, and of other people who received rent-free 
dwelling quarters. Many of them were single 
persons and had a low income. 

While the figures are not directly comparable, 
there is a close correlation between these findings 
and the estimates based on a sample survey made 
by the Bureau of the Census in April 1947. The 
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survey found 53 per cent of the nonfarm dwelling 
units to be owner occupied.‘ 

Except for the effect of depression experience 
during the thirties, every decennial census since 
1900 has shown an increase in the ratio of owner- 
occupied units to total nonfarm dwelling units. 
Thus, the ratio rose from 37 per cent in 1900 to 
46 per cent in 1930, then dropped to 41 per cent 


*The Bureau of the Census reports home-ownership data in 
ae of urban and rural nonfarm dwelling units (not families). 

ural nonfarm dwellings are those located outside the bounda- 
ries of urban places, but not on farms. 

Because the survey definition of “nonfarm” families is some- 
what more comprehensive than that used by the Bureau of the 
Census, survey tabulations include many rural dwellings that 
are excluded from Census nonfarm totals. The survey definition 
of “nonfarm” families includes all families with the exception 
of about 5 million families of farm operators, who are either 
full-time farmers or part-time operators who received at least 
half of their 1947 gross cash income from farming. Farm 
laborers and snonfarming families living on farms are included 
in “nonfarm” families in the survey tabulations. 
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CoMPARISON OF SIGNIFICANT CHARACTERISTICS OF Home- 
OWNING AND RENT-payING NonFARM Famuuies, Earty 1948? 


[Percentage distribution of nonfarm family units within group] 
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1In this and subsequent tables, families include single-person 
units. 
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in 1940. Although these percentages again are 
not strictly comparable, it is clear that the decline 
experienced during the thirties has been more 
than offset by the increase in home ownership 
during the war and postwar period. The perma- 
nence of at least some of the recent increases in 
home ownership is questionable. The acute short- 
age of rental units has no doubt forced many fami- 
lies to buy homes, often at inflated prices and some- 
what beyond their means, simply in order to obtain 
shelter. 

Table 1 on this page presents an analysis of 
some of the more important characteristics of home- 
owning and rent-paying nonfarm families as re. 
vealed by survey data. Significant is the fact that 
when the families are grouped according to the 
amount of income they reported receiving in 1947, 
frequency of ownership appears less systematieally 
related to income below the $5,000 level than it 
does from this level upward. However, by con- 
solidating income classes below $3,000, a systematic 
pattern of ownership, rising as income level rises, 
is shown. Roughly two of every five families with 
incomes below $3,000 were home owners and nearly 
three of every four families with income levels of 
$7,500 and above. 

The amount of liquid asset holdings of a family 
varied considerably regardless of whether they 
owned their homes or were tenants. The pro 
portion of rent-paying families was considerably 
higher among groups with no liquid resources, but 
even here better than one of every three nonfarm 
families owned their own homes. For those families 
with some liquid assets, the ratio between renters 
and owners showed little variation in the range of 
holdings under $5,000. In families with the largest 
holdings, it was again true that the proportion of 
owners was noticeably higher. 

When families were classified according to the 
occupation of the head, the proportion of home 
owners was highest among managerial and self- 
employed businessmen and those who had retired. 
It was lowest among unskilled workers and, as has 
already been pointed out, people who neither owned 
nor paid rent for their quarters were most numer- 
ous in this group. In general, the proportion of 
ownership was highest among the higher-paid 
occupational groups. 

The size of the community in which the family 
lived and the age of the head of the family ap 
peared to have an especially significant bearing on 
the owner-renter relationship. With the exception 
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of open country areas (where farm operators have 
been excluded from the tabulations), it was found 
that the larger the size of the community, the 
higher was the proportion of tenants and the 
lower the proportion of home owners. In the 
metropolitan areas, only two of every five families 
were home owners; the other three families were 
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MontHLy Rent Paiw By NonFarRM FaMILies wiTHIn Dir- 
FERENT Income Groups, Earty 1948 


(Percentage of rent-paying family units in each rent bracket] 
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either renters or neither owners nor renters. In 
the small towns the opposite was the case. 

Only about one-fourth of the families whose 
head was between 18 and 24 years of age reported 
owning their own homes, whereas almost two- 
thirds of the group of age 65 and over were home 
owners. Most families who are going to acquire 
a home of their own apparently do so before reach- 
ing 45 inasmuch as the change in ratios for groups 
above this age was not one of consistent increase. 

As might have been expected, relatively few 
single-person families were home owners. The 
proportion of home owners among families of two 
or more persons increased somewhat with the 
number of persons up to five, but appeared to de- 
cline as family size increased beyond five persons. 


MonTHLy Rent PayMENTs oF NoNFARM FAMILIES 


The median monthly rent paid by nonfarm 
tenant families at the beginning of this year is 
estimated from survey data at roughly $30. This 
is in close accord with the findings of a sample 
survey taken by the Bureau of the Census in April 
1947. At that time the median rent for tenant- 
occupied nonfarm dwelling units was slightly more 
than $29. Also, the median is no doubt lower than 
would prevail without the continued maintenance 
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of rent control. In 1940, nearly 70 per cent of 
all rented nonfarm houses or apartments were 
available for less than $30, and the median amount 
paid was approximately $10 less than it is at the 
present time.° 

Table 2 indicates the distribution of payments 
made by all rent-paying nonfarm families and also 
shows the differences among families at various 
income levels. The median rent paid by those 
who received incomes of less than $2,000 in 1947 
was slightly more than $20, while it was close to 
$50 for those with incomes of $5,000 or more. 

Other characteristics of the rent-paying families 
are analyzed in Table 3. The largest differences 


in monthly rents are revealed in the classifications 
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MonTuHiy Rent Pain sy NonrarmM Famivies oF DIFFERENT 
CxHaracreristics, Earry 1948 


[Percentage distribution of rent-paying family units within group 
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1 Includes nonfarm families with two or more adult members. 


of families by place of residence. This shows a 
strong positive relationship between the degree 
of urbanization and the amount of rent paid. In 
metropolitan areas only about one-fourth of the 
families spent less than $30 for rent. In smaller 
communities this proportion was nearly one-half 
and in the rural nonfarm areas it was almost 
three-fourths. It should not be overlooked, how- 

5 For data used in this paragraph, see U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, Census of ri in conjunction with 16th Decennial 


Census (1940); and U. Bureau of the Census, Housing, 
(Current Population Reports, Series P-70, No. 1, 1947). 
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ever, that income differentials among these same 
geographic areas offset to some extent the effect of 
higher rents in the larger cities. 

Both the largest and smallest families (single 
persons) paid lower rents on the average than did 
other families. When classified by number of 
children, it appeared that families with one child 
usually paid more rent than did those with two 
or more children. However, two-person families 
with no children seemed to have paid somewhat 
higher rents than any of those with children. 


CuHANGEs IN Rent Durine 1947 


More than one-fourth of all rent-paying nonfarm 
families reported increases in monthly payments 
during 1947, as is shown in Table 4. About three 
of every five families indicated that their rent had 
not changed, and a small proportion said the 
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Rent CHances From Earty 1947 to Earty 1948 as Re- 
PORTED BY RENT-PAYING NONFARM Famiiies In VARIOUS 
Income Groups 


[Percentage distribution of nonfarm families in each income group] 





1947 family income 
All rent- before taxes 
paying 
nonfarm 
families 


Change in monthly rent 
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1948 rent higher 26 27 32 
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1948 rent lower 8 7 3 
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amount of their rent had gone down during the 
preceding year. Information was not collected on 
the percentage or amount of the rent increases or 
decreases, but these figures would doubtless be 
affected by the continued maintenance of rent 
control. Change of rent paid by tenants may have 
occurred for two different reasons: either moving 
to new quarters, or a change of rent paid on the 
same dwelling. Separate information about the 
two reasons is not available. 

The proportion of the families that reported 
increases in rent was slightly higher in the upper 
income brackets than in the middle and low income 
classes. Classification by place of residence re- 
vealed that rent increases were more frequent in the 
metropolitan areas and large cities than in other 
less populated areas. 
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ReLaTion oF Montuiy Rent to INcoME 


What proportion of their incomes do American 
families use for rent payments? From the point 


of view of its possible effect on the amount of 
funds available for other types of consumer expend- 
itures, this is the significant question to be an- 
swered from the monthly rent data collected in 
the survey. As is shown in Table 5, on the aver- 
age, nonfarm families who pay rent are currently 


TaBLe 5 


RELATION oF RENT PayMENTs 1N Earty 1948 ro 1947 In- 
COMES OF RENT-PAYING NoNFARM FAmMILies, BY INCOME 
Groups 





Percentage distribution of 
totals relating to rent- 
paying nonfarm families 


Total rent 
payments as 
percentage 
of family 
income of 
respective 
groups 





1947 family income 


before taxes Total 
_ Total rent 
<1} imcome?/ pay- 
families anam * 





Under $2, 27 17 21 
$2,000-$4,999 54 54 13 
$5,000 and over 19 29 9 





All income groups. . . 100 100 12 

















1 All rent-paying nonfarm families, 100 per cent in this column, 
epresent 45 per cent of all nonfarm families. ‘ 

2 Total income of all rent-paying families, 100 per cent in this 
column, represents 40 per cent of total nonfarm income. 

3 For the purposes of this table, monthly rents paid at the be- 
ginning of 1948 were multiplied by 12. 


spending about 12 per cent of their incomes (before 
taxes) for this purpose. This reflects the effect of 
a relatively stable rent level maintained under regu- 
lation in contrast to substantial increases in personal 
incomes as well as in the prices of other commodi- 
ties and services. 

An important but difficult question concerns 
changes in the proportion of consumer incomes 
devoted to rent over the past decade. The data 
for such comparisons are, unfortunately, scanty. 
Two earlier surveys, however, provide a rough 
indication of the extent of the changes, although 
it should be noted that they are not directly com- 
parable because of differences in population covered, 
methods of sampling, and definition of terms. 
In 1941, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor reported that 
the monthly payments of rent-paying families aver- 
aged just under 16 per cent of their money income 
(before taxes). In another Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics study made in 1944, the ratio of rent pay- 
ments to income for nonfarm families was esti- 
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mated at 13 per cent (after allowance for taxes).* 
It is interesting to see that relatively similar rela- 
tions of rent to income were found for the three 
years studied. 

Data for all three surveys indicate that there is 
not much statistical basis for the traditional think- 
ing that the average family spends about one-fourth 
of its income for rent. Such a relationship probably 
exists only when incomes are at an abnormally low 
level during a depression and when at the same time 
rent obligations remain a relatively inflexible item 
in the family budget. Thus in the Financial Survey 
of Urban Housing made in conjunction with the 
Real Property Inventory taken in 1933, it was found 
that in 52 cities the contract rents averaged approxi- 
mately 24 per cent of family income.’ 

The current ratio of 12 per cent of income al- 
lotted for rent payments, being an average for all 
families, of course permits considerable variation 
among families at different income levels. For 
low income families, defined as those with in- 
comes of less than $2,000 during 1947, monthly 
rent payments were equal to slightly more than 
one-fifth of their total income. High income fam- 
ilies, those with incomes of $5,000 or over, spent 
slightly less than half this proportion, or about 
one-tenth for rent. The low income families, 
who represent a little more than one of every four 
rent-paying families, were responsible for 17 per 
cent of all rents paid, while high income families 
(about one of every five) accounted for 29 per 
cent of the total rent payments. 

This information, although indicative of the rent- 
to-income relation, should be used with caution. 
It was derived by relating monthly rent paid at the 
time of the interview (January or February 1948) 
to the total income for 1947. The monthly rent 
was multiplied by 12 and compared with the 1947 
income of all family units paying rent. The result 
is not identical with the share of 1947 income used 
for rent in that year because some rents increased 
during 1947 as stated above. 


ExpENDITURES OF Home OwneRS FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Survey data do not provide a complete answer 
to the amount of money spent by home owners 
for the provision of their shelter. Home owners 


® For 1941 data, see Survey of Spending and Savina in War- 
time (Bulletin No. 822, 1941); for 1944 data see “Survey of 
2 gy Paid by Consumers” (1944), Monthly Labor Review, 

ay 1947. 

? See U. S. Department of Commerce, Financial Survey of 
Urban Housing (1937). 
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are liable to three main kinds of annual payments 
on their homes. First, there may be a mortgage 
outstanding on which payments of both interest 
and principal may be due; secondly, there are 
usually real estate taxes, insurance, or other miscel- 
laneous levies to be paid; and finally, there may be 
expenses for ordinary maintenance and repair or 
for additions to, or improvements in, the property. 

The results of the survey provide incomplete 
information on the first of these expenditures, and 
no data on the specific amount paid for taxes. 
Special efforts, however, were made to obtain 
reports on money spent by home owners in 1947 
for additions and repairs. The distinction between 
additions and repairs in many cases was not easy “ 
and in many instances could not be made. Addi- 
tions and major improvements were defined in the 
survey to include, for instance, insulation, installa- 
tion of a new bathroom or a new furnace, addi- 
tion of a room or a porch, installation of curbs 
and gutters, the building of a garage or the creation 
of a habitable room in a formerly unfinished attic 
or basement. Maintenance and repairs, on the 
other hand, include redecorating, papering or paint- 
ing, replacement of screens or shutters, re-sodding 
the lawns, and in general what is called “upkeep.” 

From the standpoint of consumer expenditures, 
and the concept of “saving” and “dissaving,” there 
are some important differences between the pay- 
ment of rent by tenants and the money spent by 
a home owner. Rents paid do not add to the aggre- 
gate resources of the spender in any way. Some 
repair costs of a home owner are similar in nature, 
but they do have the effect of at least partly 
preserving an investment in a nonliquid asset. 
Permanent improvement and additions, however, 
represent an investment which may be recovered 
in part at a later date, except for normal deprecia- 
tion. Interest paid on mortgage debt is also similar 
in its economic significance to the payment of 
rent. Repayment of mortgage principal, on the 
other hand, reduces the long-term debt of a family. 
For purposes of the survey and its analysis of net 
saving, both the amounts paid on major home 
improvements and the amounts repaid on mort- 
gages have been considered as “additions to sav- 
ings.” 

It is estimated that home owners spent nearly 
5 billion dollars during 1947 for property improve- 
ments. This, of course, was abnormally large 
because of the backlog that had accumulated dur- 
ing the war period when no extensive work of 
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this kind could be carried out. Increased supplies 
of essential building materials and continued high 
level of personal incomes made possible this record 
volume. 

Almost one of every two home-owning families 
paid out money for additions or repairs, or both, 
in 1947, The median amount spent by the 8 mil- 
lion families who had expenses of this kind was 
about $280, although the average amount was 
considerably higher because of the large-scale nature 
of many of the projects. 

Outlays for these purposes were equal to about 
5 per cent of the 1947 income of all home-owning 
nonfarm families. As is shown in Table 6, the 
proportion was slightly higher than the average 


Tasre 6 


ReLtatTion oF Expenprrures For Home IMPROVEMENTS TO 
Incomes OF HomeE-owntnc NonFrarM FaMILies, 
sy Income Groups, 1947 





Total pay- 
ments for 
home im- 

provements 

as percent- 
age of total 
income of 
respective 
groups 


Percentage distribution of 
totals relating to home- 
owning nonfarm families 





1947 family income 


before taxes Payments 


on home 
improve- 
ments # 


Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies ! 


In- 
come *? 





Under $2,000 25 6 9 
$2.000- 


$4,999 48 34 41 
60 50 


100 100 


$5,000 and over... 27 
100 





All income groups 

















1 All home-owning families, 100 per cent in this column, represent 
49 per cent of all nonfarm families. 

* The total income of all home-owning families, 100 per cent in 
this column, represents 56 per cent of the total nonfarm income. 

+ Total 1947 expenditures for repairs, improvements, and addi- 
tions to owned homes are taken as 100. 


in the case of families with incomes of less than 
$2,000, and slightly lower than the average in 
the case of families with incomes of $5,000 or more. 
Each of these groups represents about one-fourth 
of all home-owning families, but the expenditures 
of the high income group for additions and repairs 
were about five times those of the low income 
group. Families with incomes of $5,000 or more ac- 
counted for approximately half of all money spent, 
in contrast to the 9 per cent attributable to families 
in the lowest income bracket. 

Generally speaking, the tendency was for the 
proportion of home owners indicating such expendi- 
tures to be slightly higher among families in metro- 
politan areas than among families in other areas. 
The same was true among groups where the head 
of the family was under 45 years of age in compari- 
son with other age groups, as is shown in Table 7. 
Statistically speaking, however, many of these 
differences were not significant. 


Mortcace PayMEents By Home Owners 


Although data on the financial arrangements 
of home owners are somewhat incomplete, the sur- 
vey does provide information about the frequency 
of payments made on mortgages during 1947. While 
three of every five home owners reported that 
they made no payments on mortgage principal last 
year, this does not necessarily mean that they owned 
their homes free of debt.* The widespread use of 
“direct-reduction” loans, which are amortized by 
monthly payments consisting partly of interest on 


* Families who paid interest but no principal on mortgages 
were grouped with families that made no mortgage payments. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR ADDITIONS AND Repairs To Homes Ownep By NonrFarM Famivits oF DiFFERENT Types, 1947 


(Percentage of home-owning families in each expenditure bracket] 





1947 family income 
before taxes 


Residence of family 


Age of head of family 





Amount spent for ad- 
ditions and repairs Metro- 
poli- 
tan 
area 


$5,000 
and 
over 


$2,000- 


Other Cit 
; y 
city 
50,000 | 2-500 
and 


to 
over 50,000 





& 


—— eNO 





All home-owning non- 


farm families 100 












































1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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the unpaid balance and partly of repayment of 
principal, tends to hide the fact that there are still 
many “straight” mortgages in existence and cur- 
rently being made. In this latter type of loan, only 
interest payments are made in the interim between 
the making of the mortgage and its due date. On 
the due date, some repayment of principal may 
be made, and the balance is usually renewed for 
an ensuing term. 

Two of every five home owners did make some 
mortgage payment during 1947. The median 
amount paid was under $500. Low income fam- 
ilies almost always paid less than this amount, 
while high income home owners usually reported 
expenditures of more than $500. In about two- 
thirds of the cases these payments include unspeci- 
fied amounts for interest, insurance, and taxes as 
well. About one-third of the payments were en- 
tirely applied to reduction of the principal amount 
of the mortgage. These two types of payments, 


presented in Table 8, cannot be separated into the 
portions applicable to principal, interest, and taxes. 
Finally, some of the payments reported included 


only normal amortization, while some represented 
lump-sum repayments. 


Taste 8 


Amount Paip on Mortcaces By HomMe-owninc NonFarRM 
Famiuies, By Income Groups, 1947 


[Percentage of all home-owning — families in each payment 
group 





1947 family income 
All home- before taxes 
owning 
nonfarm 


families 


Amount of mortgage 
payment 





Under | $2,000- 
$2,000 | $4,999 





Families making no 
payments! ; 88 


12 
5 
3 


2 
$1,000 and over (?) 
Not ascertained 1 (?) 





All home-owning 
nonfarm families 100 100 

















1 Includes payment of interest where no repayment of principal! 
was made. 
? Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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REGULATION OF CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT 








On August 19, 1948, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System issued Regulation W 
on “Consumer Instalment Credit” under Public 
Law 905 which the President signed on August 16, 
1948. The regulation, which will become effective 
September 20, 1948, is in much the same form as 
the regulation terminated on November 1, 1947. 
It covers instalment sales of and loans for 12 kinds 
of consumers’ durable goods, providing the cost 
is more than $50. It also covers instalment loans 
for most other consumer purposes. Instalment 
credits up to $5,000 are subject to the regulation. 

The goods for which down payments are pre- 
scribed are as follows: 


Article Down payment 
(Per cent) 
. Automobiles 334% 
. Cooking stoves 20 
. Dishwashers 20 
. Ironers 20 
. Refrigerators 20 
. Washing machines 20 
. Combination units incorporating 
any item in 2-6 20 
. Air conditioners, room unit 20 
. Radio and television sets, 
phonographs 20 
10. Sewing machines 20 
11. Suction cleaners 20 
12. Furniture and sofi-surface floor 
coverings 20 


Maturities on all instalment credits subject to the 
regulation, whether to finance the purchase of these 
articles or not, must come within the following 
requirements: 


Credit 
1. Not exceeding $1,000 
2. Above $1,000, 
except that monthly pay- 
ment on amounts over 
$1,000 must not be less 
than $70.00 


Maximum maturity 
15 months 


Since November 1, 1947, when the old regulation 
ended, terms offered by merchants and lenders ex- 
tending credit have been relaxed considerably. The 
requirements of the new regulation are somewhat 
less restrictive than those of last November but con- 
siderably tighter than terms now generally in effect. 
The down payment requirements on appliances are 
lowered from one-third to one-fifth. Also, to take 
care of late-model automobiles and certain other 
items where the expenditure must necessarily be 
large, the maximum maturity for credits above 
$1,000 is set at more than 15 months, running up 
to 18 months. At the same time, the scope of the 
regulation is broadened to include all credits up to 
$5,000 whereas $2,000 had been the limit under the 


previous regulation. 


Instalment credit for home improvements was 
eliminated from Regulation W after the close of 
the war, and it is at present not covered in the 
regulation. Because of the current inflationary 
situation, however, the Board is considering the 
advisability of an amendment to bring such credit 
under the regulation. Before deciding whether to 
do this, the Board wishes to give all who are in- 
terested an opportunity to express their views. Ac- 
cordingly, the Board published in the Federal 
Register an invitation to interested persons to sub- 
mit comments on the question whether such an 
amendment would be desirable. 


The Board is also giving consideration to an 
amendment which would have the effect of making 
unenforceable any contract which does not con- 
form to the provisions of the regulation on down 


payments or maturities. A similar procedure for 
receiving comment will be followed. 

Regulation W will be administered in the 
field by the 12 Federal Reserve Banks and their 24 
branches located conveniently throughout the 
country. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
nearest Federal Reserve Bank or branch. 

The text of the new regulation is given on pages 
1104-1111 of this Butietin. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET OF AGRICULTURE, 1948 








The major portions of the fourth in a series of 
annual reports on the condition of agriculture, 
issued by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, are given below.’ The full report will be 
published later as a Miscellaneous Publication of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The study was prepared under the direction of 
Norman ]. Wall, Head, Division of Agricultural 
Finance, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, by 
A.S. Tostlebe, F. L. Garlock, R. ]. Burroughs, H.C. 
Larsen, H. T. Lingard, L. R. Hudson, and S. L. 
Yarnall. 


The assets of agriculture viewed as a single in- 
dustry totaled 122 billion dollars on January 1, 
1948. Physical assets amounted to 100 billion dol- 
lars and selected financial assets owned by farm 


people to 22 billion. The rights of operators and 
landlords in these assets were valued at 113 billion 
dollars and the claims of creditors at only 9 billion 
dollars. 

During 1947 total assets increased from 110 bil- 
lion to 122 billion dollars. Farm real estate in- 
creased in valuation from 59 billion to 63 billion 
dollars, as is shown in Table 1 and on the chart, 
and other physical assets from less than 31 billion 
to more than 37 billion. Price changes were a 
primary cause of the increases, physical changes of 
inventory having been generally small. Financial 
assets also increased, rising from a total of about 
21 billion dollars to 22 billion. These financial 

1 For the second and third reports in this series, see res 


tively the Federal Reserve Butietin for September 1946, 
974-94, and the Buttetin for November 1947, pp. 1357- 72°” 
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CoMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET OF AGRICULTURE, UnrTep States, Jan. 1, 1940, 1947, aww 1948? 


(Dollar amounts in millions] 








1940-48 1947-48 





Per cent Per cent | Amount 





Physical assets: 
Real estate 
Non-real-estate: 
Livestock 
Machinery and motor vehicles 
Crops, stored on and off farms * 
Household equipment.................. 
Financial assets: 
Deposits and currency 
United States savings bonds 
Investment in cooperatives.............. 


$58 ,604 
211,977 





2$110 ,495 ’ +$68 ,473 





Liabilities: 
Real estate mortgages ue $6 , 586 
Non-real-estate debt: 

To principal institutions: 
Excluding loans held or guaranteed by 
Commodity Credit Corporation : 1,538 
Loans held or guaranteed by Connnety 
Credit Ca 445 
To others §...... NERS: a ne 1,455 


$4,777 $4,882 





1,955 2,302 +347 


65 81 - +16 


1,500 1,800 +300 





$10 ,024 


$8 ,297 $9 ,065 +$768 








Proprietors’ equities bas gue $43,781 |°2$102,198 | $113,213 ‘ +$11,015 





Total. ....... 0... ccc eee eeeceeesseess | $53,805 |°$110 495 | $122,278 ’ +$11 ,783 





























1 The margin of error of the estimates varies with the items. 
2 Revised. 
3 Preliminary. In process of revision. 
* Includes all crops held on farms and crops held in bonded warehouses as security for Commodity Credit Corporation loans. The 
latter on Jan. 1, 1948 totaled 56.6 million dollars. 
‘Tentative. Includes individuals, merchants, dealers, and other miscellaneous lenders. 
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assets include currency, bank deposits, United States 
savings bonds, and equities in cooperative associa- 
tions. Debts increased from 8 billion to 9 billion 
dollars and the residual proprietary equities of farm 
operators and landlords increased from 102 billion 
to 113 billion during the year. 

ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 


OF U.S. AGRICULTURE 
JANUARY 1, 1940-48 
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The increases in values of balance-sheet items 
during 1947 for the most part represent a continua- 
tion of the changes that have been taking place 
since 1940. The assets of agriculture increased from 
54 billion dollars in 1940 to 122 billion in 1948. 
This 68 billion dollar increase may be accounted 
for as follows: (1) inflation of inventory valuations 
resulting from higher prices, 49 billion; (2) physical 
increase in inventories, 2 billion; and (3) increase 
in financial assets, 17 billion. Equities of operators 
and landlords increased from 44 billion dollars in 
1940 to 113 billion in 1948, reflecting the 68 billion 
dollar increase in assets plus approximately a bil- 
lion dollar reduction of debt. 


Since the 69 billion dollar increase in equity rests 
partly on what may be a temporary price increase, 
it is instructive to consider a balance sheet from 
which all increase in assets directly attributable to 
price changes since January 1, 1940 has been re- 
moved. In Table 2 all physical assets are valued 
at 1940 prices but financial assets and debts are in 
terms of current outstanding amounts. This de- 
flated balance sheet shows that physical quantities 
have not changed greatly since 1940. The increase 
in the proprietary equity on this deflated basis was 
20 billion dollars between 1940 and 1948. The 
components of this increase are: (1) increase of 
financial assets, 17 billion dollars; (2) physical in- 
crease in inventories, 2 billion; and (3) debt re- 
duction, 1 billion. 


Tasie 2 


Bacance SHEET oF AGRICULTURE WITH PuysicaL AssETs 
Vatuep at 1940 Prices, Jan. 1, 1940, 1947, ann 1948 


{In millions of dollars] 





Item 1940 





ASSETS 
Physical assets (1940 prices): 


Non-real-estate: 
Livestock 
Machinery and motor vehicles. . 
Crops, stored on and off farms. . 
Household equipment’ 
Financial assets: 
Deposits and currency 
United States savings bonds 
Investments in cooperatives 








Liabilities (outstanding amount): 
Real estate m 
Non-real-estate 
To principal institutions: 
Excluding loans held or guar- 
anteed by Commodity 
Credit Corporation........ 
Loans held or —_ by 
Commodity Credit Corpor- 


1,538 


445 
1,455 
.| 43,781 


53,805 

















11940 valuation of farm land and buildings. 
? Preliminary. In process of revision. 
3 Estimated valuation for 1940 plus purchases less depreciation. 


MAJOR SOURCES OF CHANGES IN THE BALANCE SHEET 


The assets and proprietary equities of farmers 
have increased each year since 1940, largely because 
farm income has increased. Gross income from 
agriculture, according to the preliminary data 
shown in Table 3, was 34.4 billion dollars in 1947 
as compared with 28.5 billion in 1946 and 10.2 
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billion in 1940. The gross income for 1947 includes 
30 billion dollars of cash receipts from the market- 
ing of farm products, 3.1 billion dollars of food and 
fuel retained on farms for home consumption, and 
1.1 billion dollars of imputed rental value of farm 
houses. All regions shared the increase in cash re- 
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ceipts. In addition to cash receipts from the mar- 
keting of farm products, farmers received payments 
for soil conservation and other activities of 772 
million dollars in 1946 and 314 million in 1947. 

Gross income was larger in 1947 than in 1946 
because most prices received by farmers were 
higher. The volume of production for market and 
for use in farm homes was slightly lower in 1947 
than the record attained in 1944 and 1946. Out- 
put of livestock and related products was about 
the same as in 1946, but slightly lower than in 
1944 and 1945. The output of crops for market 
and for use in farm homes was a little below the 
peak of 1946. 


Taste 3 


ComMPaRATIVE INcoME STATEMENT FOR AGRICULTURE, 
Unitep States, 1940, 1946, ann 1947’ 


{In millions of dollars] 





Item 1940 





HOW NET INCOME WAS OBTAINED 
Gross income from agriculture: 

Cash receipts from farm market- 
i 30,183 


3,105 


8,366) 24,860 

products retained on 
farms for home consumption... . 1,254 2,624 
Rental value of farm ho 624 978 1,100 


10,244; 28,462) 34,388 


—4 ,6%6| —10 ,025) —12,110 
+96 —19 —980 





Nonlabor production costs 
Adjustment for changes in inventory?*. 





Total net income from 
5 644 
+766 


18 ,418 
+772 


21 ,298 
+314 





Total net income from 
agriculture and Gov- 


ernment payments 6,410; 19,190) 21,612 





HOW NET INCOME WAS DISTRIBUTED 


Hired labor (cash and perquisites)... 1,020 2,536 2,776 
Net rent and Government payments 

to landlords not living on farms’. . 460 1,255 1,556 
Farm-mortgage interest.......... ; 293 216 222 
Total to operators............. 4,637| 15,183) 17,058 


Total net income from 
agriculture and Gov- 
ernment payments 





6,410) 19,190; 21,612 














1 The margin of error of the estimates varies with the items. 
All data are preliminary. 
_ 2 Market value, in terms of prices at the end of the year, of the 
increase or decrease in the physical quantities of crops jor sale on 
farms or of numbers of livestock whether or not for sale. 

* After subtraction of estimated payments for taxes, mortgage 
interest, and other expenses paid by such landlords. 


Notwithstanding the near-record physical produc- 
tion of 1947, prices received by farmers surged up- 
ward. The index (1909-14= 100) moved from 
260 on January 15, 1947 to 307 on January 15, 1948. 
This rise was due to the exceptionally strong de- 
mand that developed in both domestic and foreign 
markets. Domestic demand was strengthened dur- 
ing 1947 by record levels of employment and by 
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an increase in disposable personal income from 
158.4 billion dollars in 1946 to 175.3 billion in 
1947. Export demand was reinforced by loans and 
other measures and the value of United States ex- 
ports of agricultural products, including military 
shipments of food to foreign civilians, increased 
from 3.6 billion dollars in 1946 to 3.9 billion in 
1947. 

Although there was an increase in operating ex- 
penses (including property taxes but excluding 
hired labor) and a decrease in Government pay- 
ments, net income from agriculture and Govern- 
ment payments increased from 19.2 billion dollars 
in 1946 to 21.6 billion in 1947. Farm operators 
(both tenants and owners) received a net income 
of about 17 billion dollars in 1947 as compared 
with 15.2 billion in 1946 and 4.6 billion in 1940. 

Increasingly large payments of Federal income 
taxes, as well as minor payments of State income 
taxes for which data are unavailable, had to be 
made from the net income received by farm oper- 
ators. Federal taxes paid by farm operators on in- 
come earned in 1940 were only about 15 million 
dollars, as compared with an estimated 960 million 
on income earned in 1947. Payments of Federal 
income taxes now surpass total real estate taxes 
paid by farmers. Operators retained about 16 bil- 
lion dollars from 1947 income after paying taxes. 

The net income of farm operators, despite the 
higher prices and larger Federal income taxes they 
paid, would buy 1.7 times as much family mainte- 
nance in 1947 as in 1940. Moreover, each dollar 
received in 1947 would pay as much debt as a 
dollar received in 1940. This is the explanation 
of the farmer’s improved position—of his ability to 
live better, to pay debts, to accumulate currency 
and bank deposits, and to buy United States savings 
bonds. In other words, farmers’ net incomes gen- 
erally have increased more rapidly than has their 
cost of living. 

But the peak in “real income” may be passed. 
After the payment of Federal income taxes, the 
net income of farm operators in 1947 would buy 
6 per cent less family maintenance than would the 
smaller dollar returns of 1946. If events after this 
postwar inflation follow the usual course, agricul- 
tural prices may decline in relation to prices of 
the goods that farmers buy. Considering present 
world conditions, however, it is unwise to forecast 
the repetition of any given pattern of price be- 
havior in the immediate future. 

Not all farms produce a high income even in 
the best years. The Census of Agriculture shows 
that in 1944 the total value of farm products sold 
or used in farm households was less than $2,500 in 
the case of two-thirds of the farms and less than 
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$400 in the case of one-sixth of the farms. Only 
one-eighth of the farms produced $6,000 or more. 
Comparable figures for 1939 are $2,500 or less for 
89 per cent of the farms, less than $400 for more 
than one-third of the farms, and $6,000 or more 
for only 2.4 per cent of the farms. 

Although many individual operators and lend. 
lords have been borrowing heavily in relation to 
their probable future incomes, aggregate debt is 
lower now than in 1940. The wave of foreclosures 
that occurred in the postwar and depression years 
of earlier decades should not be repeated on any 


such scale if the agricultural debt remains near 
present levels. 

Not only has the balance sheet of agriculture 
been greatly influenced by trends of farm income, 
by changes in the cost of living, by increases in 
tax payments, and by changes in outstanding in- 
debtedness, but it has also been influenced by in- 
vestments in farm machinery, household equip- 
ment, and the like, and in some parts of the coun- 
try by a large-scale transfer of real estate from 
landlords to operators. Consideration is given to 
some of these factors in later sections. 


CHANGES IN SELECTED ITEMS OF THE BALANCE SHEET IN RELATION TO 
CHANGES IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Substantial changes since 1939 in asset owner- 
ship and debts were not limited to agriculture. 
The economic forces set in motion by the war af- 
fected all sectors of the national economy. In some 
cases the effects were similar to those in agricul- 
ture, in others they were very different. 

Most changes in the financial condition of any 
part of the economy can be traced to actual or 
potential changes in income received by that sector. 
Net income that is not used in consumption of 
nondurable goods will increase physical or finan- 
cial assets, or it will reduce debt. Moreover, rising 
income, or even its prospect, tends to raise the 
values of physical assets associated with its produc- 
tion; falling income depresses such values. Because 
of the pervasive influence of income on the finan- 
cial condition of the economic sector to which it 
applies, a comparison of net income from agricul- 
ture with the national income is a necessary first 
step in explaining the relative improvement in the 
financial condition of farmers in general. 

Net income from agriculture and Government 
payments rose from 6.4 billion dollars in 1940 to 
21.6 billion in 1947, and national income from 78 
billion to 190 billion.* While national income in- 
creased 144 per cent, net income from agriculture 
rose 238 per cent and became 11.4 per cent of na- 
tional income as compared with 8.2 per cent in 1940. 
High prices resulting from increases in the demand 
for farm products, together with exceptional pro- 
duction, caused farm income not only to increase 
more than threefold but also to become a larger 
fraction of the expanded national income than it 
had been before the war. This is a basic reason for 
the magnitude of the changes, both actual and rela- 
tive, in the farmers’ financial condition. 

Net income, wherever received, can be used, after 
taxes are paid, (1) for consumption, (2) to add to 

2 The Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ estimate of national 
income as well as its estimate of net income from agriculture 


is used in this comparison. For details, see The Farm Income 
Situation, June-July 1947. Figures for 1947 are preliminary. 
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capital goods, (3) to pay debts, or (4) to accumu- 
late liquid assets. Each of these uses, with the 
exception of income spent on nondurable consump- 
tion items, directly affects the holdings of property 
or the indebtedness of the several sectors of the 
economy. 


EXPENDITURES FOR CONSUMPTION Goops 


The amounts and proportions of the expanded 
incomes that were spent for consumer goods and 
services during the period 1940-48 are not available 
for individual sectors of the economy, but they 
have been estimated for the nation as a whole. The 
volume of such expenditures rose rapidly and con- 
sistently from 72.1 billion dollars in 1940 to 164.4 
billion dollars in 1947, but the proportion of dis- 
posable income that was spent for consumption 
decreased from 95.2 per cent in “1940 to 75.6 per 
cent in 1944, After the war the proportion rose 
again, but at 93.8 per cent in 1947 it remained 
below the proportion of 1940. 

Probably the most important influence on ex- 
penditures for consumption was the short supply 
or the complete unavailability of many items. Dur- 
ing the period in which they operated, price con- 
trols were a factor. So were consumer credit con- 
trols, bond selling and debt reduction campaigns, 
and the patriotic impulses to save in furtherance of 
the war effort. These factors, operating in all sec- 
tors of the economy, retarded the expansion of ex- 
penditures for consumption and increased the pro- 
portion of net income that remained for investment 
in new capital goods, debt payment, or accumu- 
lation of liquid savings. 


AppitTions To CapiTaL Goons 


The amount of private investment in new capital 
facilities was influenced during this period by (1) 
the attractiveness of private investment in such fa- 
cilities, (2) the availability of capital goods, and 
(3) the extent to which the Federal Government 
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provided facilities for private operation, such as 
Federally constructed manufacturing plants. 

Earnings of capital goods in agriculture and in 
most other sectors of the economy rose sharply as 
defense and war expenditures raised prices and in- 
creased the volume which could be sold at profit- 
able prices. Despite this change, which was basically 
favorable to a high rate of investment throughout 
the entire period, gross private domestic invest- 
ment was notably low in the years of our active 
participation in the war. This is shown in the 
following tabulation of estimates by the United 
States Department of Commerce: 


Gross private investment 
Year (In billions of dollars) 


Only in the defense period 1940-41 and in the 
postwar years 1946-47 did private investment re- 
spond to the war-stimulated earning power of cap- 


ital. The low level of private investment during 
the period 1942-45 is to be explained by shortages 
of machinery, materials, and labor (accompanied 
by priorities and allocations), by high taxes on in- 
come and excess profits, and by Government policy 
which provided many private operators with manu- 
facturing plants built by the Federal Government. 

Existing data do not permit a close comparison 
of the changes in the amount of facilities used in 
agriculture with those used in nonagricultural sec- 
tors, but there are indications that additions to 
plant during the period 1940-47 were proportion- 
ately larger in the nonagricultural sectors, 

One such indication is found by comparing the 
very rough estimate of nonresidential construction 
on farms with the better estimates of industrial and 
public utility construction. Such comparison indi- 
cates that nonresidential farm construction has lag- 
ged very far behind industrial and public utility 
construction throughout the entire period. The 
large volume of industrial construction implies the 
installation of a commensurately large amount of 
new machinery, and supports the conclusion that 
during the period 1940-47 production facilities in- 
creased considerably more in the industrial sector 
than in agriculture. On farms the increase in ma- 
chinery and motor vehicles was about 35 per cent, 
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but increases in the physical volume of real estate, 
livestock, and crops stored were nominal. 


Dest RepucTION 


The general increase in net income also made 
possible a reduction in various types of debt at one 
time or another during the period. The beginning 
of the decline of debt, however, its rate, consistency, 
and culmination varied among the sectors of the 
economy. 

Perhaps the most notable reduction in debt was 
the 29 per cent decline in farm-mortgage debt dur- 
ing the period 1940-46. At the same time cor- 
porate long-term debt declined only 11 per cent. 
In both cases the decline ended in 1946. There 
was also a decline in State and local government 
debt which, however, continued to 1947 and 
amounted to 17 per cent by the beginning of that 
year. In each of these cases high income or reve- 
nue, coming at a time when many goods and 
services were unavailable or at least in short supply, 
made possible the repayment of an unusual amount 
of borrowed money. Moreover, new debts in these 
sectors were held in check by similar factors, and, 
to some degree, by the memory of excesses during 
the First World War. 

During World War I, farm-mortgage, corporate 
long-term, and State and local government debt all 
increased. Then, as now, prices of farm real estate 
rose sharply, and the prices which corporations and 
State and local governments paid for new facilities 
were inflated. However, in that period few re- 
straints were placed upon buying. Enthusiasm for 
buying land was little tempered by recollection of 
a collapse of values following an earlier war. 
Farmers, corporations, and State and local govern- 
ments were not greatly restrained by scarcities, allo- 
cations, and priorities from making large-scale pur- 
chases of facilities which often involved borrowing. 

Short-term debt has followed a somewhat dif- 
ferent pattern. Non-real-estate farm debt, and 
short-term corporate and noncorporate commercial 
debt represent mainly credit used to finance pro- 
duction in various forms and stages. Each type of 
short-term debt expanded notably following 1939 
as the different sectors of the economy stepped up 
their activities and their output, and as costs rose, 
in response to increased demand arising from the 
defense program. Non-real-estate debt of farmers 
rose from 3.0 billion dollars on January 1, 1940 to 
3.6 billion two years later. Thereafter until the 
end of the war such debt declined. It stood at 
2.8 billion dollars on January 1, 1946. Postwar 
renewal of expansion carried this debt to the high 
point of 4.1 billion dollars on January 1, 1948. 
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The general pattern of corporate and noncor- 
porate commercial short-term borrowing was some- 
what similar to that for farmers. In all of these 
cases the expansion of loans was interrupted by one 
to three years of decline. Then came a rapid in- 
crease. In all cases it appears that by 1943 physical 
expansion of needed facilities was practically com- 
pleted and that the price control mechanisms of 
the Federal Government had helped to curtail 
further expansion of debt by stabilizing both costs 
and prices received. A decline in this type of debt 
then set in as high earnings provided farmers and 
other business operators with income more than 
enough to make such current purchases as short- 
ages and allocations permitted. After the war, 
when price controls were removed and labor and 
materials became increasingly available and costly, 
the demand for additional credit to finance opera- 
tions carried short-term indebtedness in the various 
sectors of the economy to new high levels for the 
war and postwar period. 

The interruption in the growth of short-term 
private debt during the recent war years had no 
parallel in World War I. At that time the short- 
term debt of farmers rose steadily during the en- 
tire war and postwar period, until price deflation 
was under way in 1920. Private nonfarm debt 
of short maturity followed a similar course, de- 
clining only after the postwar boom had ended. 
At the postwar peak in July 1920, the non-real- 
estate debt of farmers of which there is record 
was 140 per cent greater than in 1914; the per- 
centage increase from January 1, 1940 to January 
1, 1948 was only 37 per cent. Nonfarm short- 
term debt appears to have increased 126 per cent 
during the four years from January 1, 1917 to Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, as compared with 19 per cent during 
the five years from January 1, 1942 to January 1, 
1947, 

The smaller increase in short-term private debt 
in World War II had two main causes. First, al- 
though income was at a relatively high level in 
both war periods, the opportunities to spend it for 
either producer or consumer goods were not sim- 
ilar. The dissimilarity seems to be due to differ- 
ences in the scope and effectiveness of price con- 
trols and to differences in the availability of goods 
and services. The lack of opportunity to spend 
during the Second World War had a twofold im- 
pact on the growth of private debt. It cut down 
the demand for new loans at the same time that 
it made funds available to reduce outstanding debt. 
The governmental policy of making payments to 
contractors in advance of delivery tended to hold 
short-term private borrowing in check during 
World War II. Also, this policy reduced the need 
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of private borrowing to finance production and 
movement of war goods, but it increased Federal 
borrowing. 


AcCUMULATION oF Ligump AssETs 


Of far broader scope and significance than any 
change in debt so far described was the increase 
in net Federal debt. This rose from 41.9 billion 
dollars on January 1, 1940 to a peak of 279.8 bil- 
lion in February 1946 and declined to 256.9 bil- 
lion on January 1, 1948. By making possible 
greatly increased Federal expenditures, the wartime 
increase in Federal debt contributed extensively to 
the rise in national income, including net farm 
income, and thereby to a reduction of private debts 
and debts of State and local governments. More- 
over, the expansion in Federal debt, partially 
monetized by the banking system, provided most 
of the increase in total liquid assets of this period.* 
The distribution and accumulation of these newly 
created bank deposits, currency issues, and Federal 
securities depended upon the earning power that 
the various groups in the economy were able to 
develop, and upon the disposition of their earnings 
in taxes, consumption, and investment. 

High farm income was therefore the chief im- 
mediate source of the large increase in liquid asset 
holdings of farmers. But the accumulation also 
reflects deferred replacement and maintenance of 
farm and farm-home facilities. The bulk of this 
deferment was due to wartime restrictions and war 
and postwar shortages of many items which nor- 
mally would have been bought by farmers. Mean- 
while rising prices have severely reduced the pur- 
chasing power of these accumulations. 

Farmers’ holdings of liquid assets became an 
increasingly larger proportion of total holdings of 
individuals and businesses between January 1, 1940 
and January 1, 1948, rising steadily from 6.3 per 
cent to 9.1 per cent. (Table 4). The year-to-year 
rate of increase was consistently higher in the case 
of farmers’ holdings than in the case of unincor- 
porated businesses and nonfarm individuals, and it 
was higher than for corporations except in the 
years 1942 and 1943. In general the rate of ac- 
cumulation of farmer-owned liquid assets was more 
nearly like that of unincorporated businesses than 
that of individuals or corporations. 

In 1946 and in 1947, however, business holdings 
declined while those of farmers and nonfarm indi- 


8 The banks increased their holdings of Government securities 
from 18.4 billion dollars at the beginning of 1940 to a peak of 
116.7 billion in February 1946. Subsequently these holdings 
Gostines and on Jan. 1, 1948 they amounted to 91.3 billion 

ollars. 

* Bank deposits, currency, and U. S. Government securities 
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! Excludes holdings of banks, insurance companies, building and 
loan associations, nonprofit associations, and Government bodies 
and agencies. 

? Preliminary. 

Note.—Estimates are based on data prepared by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


viduals continued to increase. Corporate holdings 
declined by 14 per cent in 1946 and 1 per cent 
in 1947, and holdings of unincorporated businesses 
by 2 per cent in 1946 and 3.7 per cent in 1947. 
During the same years liquid asset holdings of 
farmers increased 9.6 and 0.5 per cent and those 
of nonfarm individuals increased 6.1 and 4.1 per 
cent. This shift of funds from business firms to 
individuals and farmers was due in part to the 
large expenditures of business for new facilities 
and expanded inventories—an exchange of finan- 
cial for physical assets. Such expenditures con- 
tributed to the rise in disposable personal income 
from 150.7 billion dollars in 1945 to 158.4 billion 
in 1946 and to 175.3 billion in 1947. Business ex- 
penditures thus promoted a rise in demand for 
farm products and a further increase in farm in- 
come. The continuation of shortages of items like 
building materials, automobiles, and farm ma- 
chinery retarded the return flow of cash to busi- 
ness firms. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF FINANCIAL CHANGES IN AGRICULTURE AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


In the period 1940-47 all records of physical pro- 
duction both on and off the farm were repeatedly 
broken. The Federal Reserve index of industrial 
production (physical volume, 1935-39 = 100) rose 
from a monthly average of 109 in 1939 to 239 in 
1943, and remained at about that level for the rest 
of the war. After a postwar decline to 148 in Feb- 
ruary 1946, this index rose gradually to 194 in Octo- 
ber 1947 and ended the year at 189. Meanwhile, 
the index of the volume of agricultural production 
(1935-39 = 100) rose from 106 in 1939 to a peak 
of 136 in 1944 and has remained near that level 
since, 

This extraordinary productive activity used basic 
resources such as crude oil, copper and iron ore, 
timber, and soil fertility at an unprecedented rate. 
But it supplied huge quantities of war materials to 
the nation and its allies and also supported a level 
of living that, although restricted with respect to 
items like automobiles and gasoline, was higher 
than in prewar years. 

All this was accomplished without making seri- 
ous inroads on the nation’s over-all volume of pro- 
ductive facilities. An inventory of physical goods, 
say in 1945 or in 1948, in agriculture or in other 
prominent sectors of the economy, would show that 
the volume of physical capital was remarkably well 
sustained despite the huge amount of goods thrown 
into the war effort. 

In contrast to this relative stability in physical 
assets, financial assets grew rapidly in most years 
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and in most sectors of the economy. These assets— 
United States Government securities, bank deposits, 
and currency—are a peculiar type of property in 
that mainly they represent debt or are the result of 
the monetization of debt, and so are claims on the 
economy itself. An increase of financial assets does 
not add to the wealth or prosperity of the nation, 
except that under certain conditions it may stimu- 
late employment, production, and trade when busi- 
ness activity is low. If deposits and currency in- 
crease after the nation has achieved capacity pro- 
duction, the result is likely to be an inflation of 
prices accompanied by dissatisfaction and strife 
engendered by the attempts of individuals and 
groups to keep their money incomes abreast of 
the rising cost of living, or to defend their busi- 
nesses against the threat of rising costs. 

The growth of financial assets proceeded at an 
accelerated rate during the recent war, long after 
the economy was operating at full capacity. The 
normal effects of this growth were held in check 
during the war by price ceilings, allocations, and 
the like. But after these controls were removed 
inflation of prices proceeded rapidly. Every indi- 
vidual and sector of the economy was affected by 
the rising tide of prices, wages, and costs. Those 
whose selling prices advanced faster than their costs 
benefited. Others, who had relatively fixed receipts 
or incomes, were hurt by the general inflation. 

This general realignment of economic position 
was favorable to farmers, temporarily at least. The 
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record of financial changes revealed in nine annual 
consolidated balance sheets indicates that, so far, 
agriculture has been strengthened—not weakened 
—by the inflation of these years. Comparison of 
the changes in agriculture with those in nonagri- 
cultural sectors of the national economy also indi- 
cates that farmers have improved their position rela- 
tive to other sectors. During eight years of infla- 
tion the farmers as a group have managed to re- 
duce their debts and to accumulate financial assets 
relatively more than other major groups. 

To the main body of farmers, the relatively 
greater progress they have made in accumulating 
financial assets and reducing debts, along with 
higher incomes, is of greater importance than the 
increases in valuations of farm real estate and other 
physical assets. The higher valuations of physical 
assets mean little to the farm operator—particularly 
the owner-operator—who expects to continue to 
farm, except as they increase borrowing power, 
contribute to a sense of well-being, or reflect pros- 
pects of continued high farm income. Such opera- 
tors are not likely to liquidate more than a small 
part of their physical assets at the current level of 
prices. 

Accordingly, the principal gains realized during 
this period were the higher incomes, the reduced 
debts, and the enlarged holdings of liquid assets. 
The increase in “real” farm income has been nota- 
ble. As has been shown, the aggregate net income 
of farm operators (after taxes) would buy about 
1.7 times as much family maintenance in 1947 as 
in 1940. The reduction in debt of about a billion 
dollars is significant because it has reduced fixed 
charges—a fact that will assume increasing impor- 
tance if farm income declines. The fivefold in- 
crease in liquid assets, despite the advance in prices, 
provides farmers with something like 24 times 
the buying power of their 1940 liquid asset hold- 
ings. Moreover, such assets have the same debt- 
paying power per dollar in 1948 as in 1940. 

The increased values of farm real estate and 
other physical inventories are important chiefly to 
individuals about to enter farming or to retire 
from active farming operations. To tenant-opera- 
tors and to nonoperators who desire to own a farm, 
the high valuations reported in the current balance 
sheet may seem to be special reasons not to buy at 
this time. To those who desire to retire from farm- 
ing, these valuations may seem to be special induce- 
ments to sell. 

The incentive to sell farms and equipment at 
present high prices is tempered by the capital gains 
tax and by the low rate of return on suitable alter- 
native investments. The earning power of farm 
capital has risen so much since 1940 that, even 
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though the price of farms has advanced on the 
average 87 per cent, the rate of return on the valua- 
tion of farms at the beginning of 1948 was about 
twice the rate in 1940. There would be, therefore, 
even less incentive to sell at current high prices 
than at the lower prices in 1940, except that sub- 
stantial declines in farm incomes and living costs 
are now more likely to occur than at the earlier 
date. 

For those who wish to buy farm land or other 
physical farm assets now, present high prices are 
a deterrent chiefly because of the risk that present 
levels of prices and earnings may not continue. 
This risk is genuine and substantial. On the other 
hand, present prices of farm real estate, although 
historically very high, are moderate in relation to 
current earnings. Accordingly, earnings of farm 
real estate could show some reduction before present 
prices of real estate would be seriously out of line 
with earning power, or before the rate of return 
from farm real estate would be less than that of 
other investments with which prospective buyers 
of farms and farm equipment are familiar. The 
same is true to greater or lesser degree of most of 
the other physical assets. 

But sober appraisal of the favorable financial 
status of agriculture in 1948 will take account of the 
fact that the fortunes of farmers are particularly 
sensitive to changes in prices, that when the crest of 
this inflation passes, as it will, the financial position 
of farmers could deteriorate rapidly. The history 
of prices and of farming in war and postwar periods 
surely warns of this. What has been reported in 
successive balance sheets of agriculture are develop- 
ments that have occurred in the inflationary phase 
of a period dominated by World War II. In the 
wake of each preceding war sooner or later there 
followed a period of declining prices in which 
valuations of physical assets and of equities shrank 
far below the levels of the war years. Moreover, 
in the period following World War I the relation- 
ship of prices received by farmers to the prices they 
paid became less favorable than it had been either 
immediately before or during the war, and it re- 
mained so for two decades. Such an unfavorable 
relationship can develop through an advance in 
costs even though prices received do not decline. 
Therefore, until the readjustment phase of the re- 
cent war has passed it will be too early to measure 
thé final consequences of this war to agriculture or 
to any other sector of the national economy. 

But it is not too early to ask what farmers can 
do to preserve the generally solvent and effective 
economic position they now occupy. 

Once prices begin to decline, or to shift in rela- 
tion to one another, there is little that individual 
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farmers can do to stop them. No adjustment of 
output or withholding from market within the 

wer of individual farmers can influence per- 
ceptibly the prices they receive for their products 
or the prices they pay for industrial goods. In other 
parts of the national economy where the operating 
units are much larger, are less competitive and less 
hampered by a high proportion of fixed costs, it is 
possible for individual firms to resist a decline in 
prices by restricting output, or to reduce costs by 
discharging labor, by reducing inventories, and 
otherwise restricting expenditures. But the organi- 
zation of agriculture into millions of individual 
operating units with a high proportion of fixed ex- 
pense makes such defenses difficult for individual 
farmers. 

The consequences of this difference in organiza- 
tion in periods of falling prices is well illustrated by 
the course of prices in 1920-21. In that postwar defla- 
tion the index of farm prices fell from 237 (1913 
= 100) for June 1920 to 114 a year later, whereas 
the index of a typical group of industrial prices 
(those of metals and metal products) fell from 
200 to 133. This difference in the rate and ex- 
tent of decline in prices of farm and industrial 
products contributed much to the economic difh- 
culties of the period both on and off the farm. 

Although individual farmers are powerless to in- 
fluence perceptibly the course of prices, it is pos- 
sible for them to manage their affairs in prosperous 
times so that a decline in prices will bring a mini- 
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mum of trouble to them and to the nation. Such 
management will emphasize caution in buying land, 
machinery, and livestock when prices are high and 
in incurring new debts at inflated levels of income 
and prices. It will use a considerable proportion of 
the high income of prosperous years to reduce out- 
standing debt, to increase the efficiency of farm 
facilities, and to accumulate financial reserves that 
will help farmers to adjust their operations to later 
needs. 

These measures are essentially ways of reducing 
unit costs of production through increasing operat- 
ing efficiency, and of reducing the high proportion 
of fixed costs (traditionally imposed by the nature 
of farming) which has been a source of trouble in 
other periods of price decline. By taking the fore- 
going steps farmers can increase their efficiency and 
greatly reduce the risk of insolvency in their own 
enterprises. Moreover, in so doing they can con 
tribute to the prosperity of the entire nation 
through low-cost production of food and fiber and 
through creating a more stable and dependable 
farm market for industrial goods. In a specialized 
interdependent economic system prosperity in any 
sector, when based on efficiency, becomes a factor 
of strength throughout the entire economy. From 
a national point of view, therefore, it is desirable 
that farmers generally should have adequate equi- 
ties in their enterprises and enough liquid assets to 
assure the flexibility of operations that is essential 
to efficiency. 


THE BALANCE SHEET IN DETAIL 


Thus far an attempt has been made to sketch 
the financial changes in agriculture that occurred 
during the period 1940-47 as a part of nation-wide 
expansion, and to appraise these developments in 
terms of their effects on farmers and on the economy 
as a whole. In this section the changes in indi- 
vidual items of the balance sheet are reported in 
greater detail. 


Tue Asset ITEems 


The assets reported in the balance sheet are items 
of wealth owned by farm operators, landlords, or 
people living on farms, and presumably used in the 
farm enterprise or in the farm home. These assets 
are divided into two major classes—physical and 
financial, 


Farm real estate. The largest asset in the balance 
sheet is farm real estate. On January 1, 1948 this 
item amounted to 62,813 million dollars, or 51 
per cent of the value of all assets shown in the 
balance sheet for that date. 

The value of farm real estate has been increasing 
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steadily since 1941, when it amounted to 33,497 
million dollars. However, most of this increase has 
been due to price changes; available data indicate 
that there has been little change in the physical 
farm plant during the last decade. The increase 
during 1947 amounted to 4,209 million dollars, or 
7 per cent. This compares with increases of 12 
per cent in each of the two preceding years and is 
the smallest percentage increase for any year since 
1942, when it was also 7 per cent. 

During 1947 farm real estate values increased 
in all regions except the Pacific, where they declined 
2 per cent. This was the first decrease for any 
region since 1941. The percentage increase dur- 
ing 1947 was less than that during 1946 in all re- 
gions except the Great Plains and Texas-Oklahoma. 
Over the longer period from 1940 to 1948, the 
value of farm real estate increased more than 50 
per cent in all regions, and more than doubled in 
the Great Plains and the Mountain States. The 
demand for grains, particularly wheat, increased 
tremendously and was an important factor in the 
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above-average rise of land values in the Great 
Plains. The unusual demand for meat resulting 
from high consumer incomes was probably a major 
cause in the above-average rise in land values in 
the Mountain States. In the Corn Belt, which alone 
accounts for more than one-fourth of the total value 
of all farm real estate, the increase between 1940 
and 1948 amounted to 88 per cent, or about the 
same as the average for the country as a whole. 

A comparison of aggregate farm real estate 
values in 1948 with those in 1920, the high year 
following World War I, shows that current values 
are higher in all but three regions—the Lake States, 
the Corn Belt, and the Great Plains. Of these 
three regions, the Great Plains is furthest below 
1920, with current values 28 per cent lower than 
those of the earlier year. This region suffered 
severely during the thirties, not only from the de- 
pression, but from droughts which were particularly 
acute in 1934 and 1936. Recovery here was slower 
than in other parts of the country; in fact, land 
values in North and South Dakota and Nebraska 
did not reach their lowest points until 1941, and 
in that year the value of farm real estate in Kansas 
again fell almost as low as it had been in 1933. 

Non-real-estate physical inventories. Physical as- 
sets other than real estate are the next to largest 
item in the balance sheet. On January 1, 1948 their 
total value was over 37 million dollars, or about 30 
per cent of all assets. 

Livestock inventory. The inventory value of 
livestock on farms January 1, 1948 reached the un- 
precedented height of nearly 13.5 billion dollars 
although there had been a substantial drop in live- 
stock numbers in recent years. All classes have 
declined in numbers for the last two consecutive 
years. Hogs, chickens, and turkeys declined from 
the peak numbers reached on January 1, 1944, 
and the number of sheep has fallen continuously 
since 1942. Cattle numbers were at a peak on 
January 1, 1945 and have declined steadily since 
then. The high inventory value of livestock at 
the beginning of 1948, therefore, clearly reflects 
the unusually high prices for most classes of live- 
stock. On January 1, 1948 the values per head 
of cattle, hogs, chickens, and turkeys were the 
highest on record. 

Because of the differences in the value and other 
characteristics of the various types of livestock the 
decline in the physical inventory cannot be meas- 
ured adequately by adding the decreases in num- 
bers of the respective classes of livestock. How- 
ever, an approximation of this over-all drop in 
numbers during 1947 can be measured by multiply- 
ing 1948 numbers by 1947 prices and comparing 
this total with 1947 inventory values. Thus, had 
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the values per head on January 1, 1948 remained 
at the 1947 level, the inventory value of all live. 
stock would have been 3.8 per cent lower than it 
was the year before. 

Crop inventory. The quantity of the different 
crops stored on farms at the beginning of any 
year is influenced by the carry-over stocks from 
the previous year and by the production, market- 
ings, and consumption on the farm during the 
year. Based on December 15 prices the value of 
crops stored on farms January 1, 1948 is estimated 
at 8,773 million dollars, an increase of nearly 2 
billion dollars over that of a year earlier and 3.8 
times that of 1940. As with other inventory items 
the increase was due in practically all cases to the 
higher prices at which the various crops were 
valued. For most crops, and in particular for corn, 
the quantities on farms were materially below 
those of January 1, 1947. The situation during 
1947 was in contrast to that during 1946 when the 
inventory value increased because of higher prices 
and larger quantities held. 

A general indication of the change in total quan- 
tity of all crops on farms may be obtained by 
multiplying the 1948 quantities by 1947 prices and 
comparing the total of the results with last year’s 
value. Computed in this way the quantity of all 
crops on hand January 1, 1948 was about 12.4 
per cent below that of a year earlier. 

Farm machinery and motor vehicles.* Further 
rapid strides in the mechanization of agriculture 
were made during 1947. On January 1, 1948 
the inventory value of farm machinery and motor 
vehicles was estimated to have been 9.5 billion 
dollars—a third more than a year earlier and 
three times the 1940 total. Purchases of such items 
in 1947 reached the record total of 2.9 billion 
dollars or 50 per cent more than was bought in 
1946. In appraising the significance of the higher 
value of both old and new machinery on farms on 
January 1, 1948 it should be pointed out that 57 
per cent of the 2.5 billion dollar increase in total 
value during 1947 resulted from higher prices as 
compared with 42 per cent of the 800 million 
dollar increase in 1946. But even if the inflation 
in price at which machinery is valued is taken 
out, the increase in the quantity of machinery on 
farms since 1940 would be about 35 per cent. 

In 1947 total purchases of farm machinery and 
motor vehicles amounted to 2.9 billion dollars or 
50 per cent more than in the preceding year. De- 
preciation in 1947 was estimated at 1.8 billion dol- 
lars, leaving a net increase of 1.1 billion exclusive 
of any adjustment in the prices during the year 
of both old and new machinery on farms. Higher 
prices at which the machinery inventory was valued 
* The data below are in process of revision 
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increased inventory values substantially more than 
the net difference between purchases and depre- 
ciation. 

Of the total value of all machinery and motor 
vehicles on farms January 1, 1948, tractors ac- 
counted for 24 per cent, automobiles 16 per cent, 
motor trucks 10 per cent, and other farm ma- 
chinery 50 per cent. 

FARM MACHINERY: PURCHASES AND DEPRECIATION, 

UNITED STATES, 1910-47 
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The increased mechanization of agriculture is 
due in part to the growing importance of farm 
electrification. By January 1, 1948 about 65 per 
cent of the 6 million farms in the United States 
had central-station electric power service. This 
is more than double the number so electrified 
in 1940 and nearly six times the number that 
had such service in 1930. In 1943 the estimated 
value of major electrical equipment on farms was 
625 million dollars. About 63 per cent was in 
home appliances and 37 per cent was in farm 
equipment. 

Household furnishings and equipment. The 
value of household furnishings and equipment of 
farm homes on January 1, 1948 is estimated on 
the basis of limited evidence at 5.4 billion dollars 
or about $800 per household. This amount is 11 


per cent more than the valuation of 4.9 billion 
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dollars for January 1, 1947. The valuation of 
household furnishings and equipment is equivalent 
to about 57 per cent of the valuation of machinery 
and motor vehicles, to 61 per cent of the stored 
crops, and to 40 per cent of livestock. 

Farm families have been buying considerable 
household furnishings and equipment in these 
postwar years as well as more machinery for farm- 
ing operations. According to the Department of 
Commerce index, rural retail sales, including furni- 
ture sales, have increased greatly since the war. 
Sales of household furnishings to both rural and 
urban buyers in -1947 were more than double those 
of 1945, 


Financial assets. The financial assets of farmers* 
for which estimates have been made totaled about 
22.3 billion dollars on January 1, 1948 or about 
1 billion dollars more than the estimate for a year 
earlier. Such assets at the beginning of 1948 con- 
sisted of about 11.6 billion dollars of tank deposits, 
4.0 billion dollars of currency, 4.7 billion dollars 
of savings bonds, and 1.9 billion dollars of equities 
in farmers’ cooperative associations. No estimates 
have been made for other financial assets owned 
by farmers, such as notes, mortgages, State and 
municipal bonds, and corporate securities. 

Bank deposits. Farmer-owned bank deposits 
rose to a new high during 1947 but they increased 
considerably less percentagewise than in any other 
year since 1940. The estimated total of such de- 
posits on January 1, 1948 was 11.6 billion dollars 
or about 4.5 per cent more than the 11.1 billion 
estimated for January 1, 1947. Demand deposits 
owned by farmers are estimated to have increased 
during 1947 from 7.5 to 7.8 billion dollars; time 
deposits, from 3.6 to 3.8 billion.® In the aggregate 
farmers’ deposits at banks were about four times 
as large on January 1, 1948 as on January 1, 1940. 

From the trends of deposits in rural banks, it 
appears that farmer-owned deposits increased by 
the greatest percentages during 1947 in the Great 
Plains, Corn Belt, and Texas-Oklahoma areas.° 
These areas have led in the growth of rural bank 
deposits since 1940. The smallest increase of such 
deposits during 1947 occurred in the Northeast, 
Appalachian, and Pacific areas. 

Rural bank deposits, of which farmers held a 
considerable part, increased less rapidly than de- 
posits of other banks during 1947. The respective 
rates of increase for insured commercial banks were 

5 These estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
are under review and may be revised. The Federal Reserve esti- 
mate of the amount of farmer-owned demand deposits on Jan. 30, 
1948 was 7.2 billion dollars. 


® Rural banks are those located in places of less than 15,000 
population. 
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3.8 per cent for banks in places of less than 15,000 
population and 4.7 per cent for banks in larger 
places. This was a reversal of the general rela- 
tionship during the preceding seven years, during 
which rural bank deposits increased about 300 per 
cent and deposits of other banks less than 200 per 
cent. The greater increase of rural bank deposits 
during these earlier years is partly attributable to the 
fact that farm income rose proportionately more 
than national income. 

A factor in the wartime growth of farmers’ de- 
posits was the lag of rural retail sales behind farm 
income, which resulted in part from shortages of 
goods during the war. Farmers received much 


larger incomes during this period and saved more 
than usual, as is suggested by the chart. Although 
substantial amounts of the funds saved by farmers 
were applied to debts or invested in savings bonds, 
the greater part of their liquid savings was kept 


on deposit at banks. 


DEMAND DEPOSITS OF RURAL BANKS. CASH FARM INCOME, 
AND RURAL RETAIL SALES, UNITED STATES, 1929-47 
INDEX NUMBERS (1935 -39-100) 
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A recent survey of liquid asset holdings by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
indicates that early in 1948 about 25 per cent of the 
“spending units” headed by farm operators had 
checking accounts at banks ranging from $1 to 
$499; another 25 per cent had’ accounts ranging 
from $500 to $1,999; and 12 per cent had $2,000 
or more in their checking accounts.’ The remain- 
ing 38 per cent of the spending units headed by 

7 Federal Reserve Butietin, July 1948, p. 779. The data 
for spending units headed by farm operators were obtained 
from a very small sample and are less dependable than those 
obtained for all spending units. A spending unit is defined as 
all persons living in the same dwelling unit and belonging to 


the same family who pool their incomes to meet major ex- 
penses. 
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farm operators had no checking accounts. Data 
for all spending units in the United States indicated 
that 61 per cent had no checking accounts, 23 per 
cent had checking accounts ranging from $1 to 
$499, 11 per cent had accounts ranging from $500 
to $1,999, and 5 per cent had accounts of $2,000 
or more, Apparently checking accounts are much 
more prevalent among spending units headed by 
farm operators than among spending units in 
general, 

The reverse is true of savings accounts at banks. 
The survey indicates that early in 1948 only about 
17 per cent of the spending units headed by farm 
operators had savings accounts as compared with 
45 per cent of all spending units. However, about 
7 per cent of the units headed by farm operators, 
as compared with 11 per cent of all spending units, 
had $2,000 or more in savings accounts. 

Currency. Currency held by farmers on January 
1, 1948 is roughly estimated at 4 billion dollars, 
about the same as a year earlier and nearly four 
times the amount estimated for January 1, 1940. 

United States savings bonds. The redemption 
value of United States savings bonds owned by 
farmers on January 1, 1948 is estimated at 4.7 
billion dollars, or about 277 million dollars more 
than the amount owned by farmers a year earlier.* 
Purchases of savings bonds by farmers during 1947 
are estimated at about 675 million dollars, accrued 
interest on savings bonds held by farmers at 67 
million dollars, and bonds cashed by farmers at 
about 465 million dollars. 

Farmers’ holdings of United States savings bonds 
rose rapidly from less than 250 million dollars at 
the beginning of 1940 to about 4,500 million on 
January 1, 1946. In each of the years 1943 and 
1944, as is shown in Table 5, farmers added more 
than | billion dollars to their holdings of savings 
bonds. They continued to add to their holdings in 
1945, but the amount of the increase dropped below 
800 million dollars. In 1946 the trend was reversed 
and farmers cashed more bonds than they bought.’ 
The increase for 1947 indicates a resumption of net 
investment by farmers in savings bonds. 

The Federal Reserve survey previously men- 
tioned indicated that early in 1948 about 57 per cent 
of the spending units headed by farm operators 
possessed no savings bonds of Series A through F 
(the discount bonds). About 25 per cent of such 


8 The estimates of United States savings bonds owned by 
farmers have been revised on the basis of more complete data 
on redemptions recently obtained from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Such data indicate that redemptions by farmers have 
been at about two-thirds the rate for the whole population. 
Previously, it had been assumed that redemptions by farmers 
were at about one-third of such rate. 

®The Balance Sheet of Agriculture for 1946 estimated an 
increase in savings bonds whereas the revised data indicate 
a reduction. 
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spending units held savings bonds amounting to 
less than $500, about 12 per cent held amounts 
ranging from $500 to $2,000, and about 6 per cent 
held bonds amounting to $2,000 or more. This 
distribution closely resembles the distribution for 
all spending units. 

Improved liquidity of farmers. Bank deposits 
and currency held by farmers have increased from 
about 3.9 to about 15.6 billion dollars since 1940. 
In that year such assets were equal to about 7 per 
cent of all farm assets and to about 39 per cent of 
the farm debt. By 1948 they had increased to about 
13 per cent of all farm assets and to 172 per cent 
of all farm debt. When farmers’ holdings of 
savings bonds are added to their holdings of de- 
posits and currency the improvement is even 
greater. The total of these liquid holdings in- 
creased from about 4.1 billion dollars in 1940 to 
20.3 billion in 1948, or from about 8 to 17 per cent 
of total farm assets and from about 41 to 224 per 
cent of farm debt. 

The Federal Reserve survey indicates that early 
in 1948 about 28 per cent of the spending units 
headed by farm operators had no liquid assets of 
the kinds covered by the survey."® These include 
all securities of the Federal Government, checking 
and savings accounts at banks, accounts at savings 
and loan associations and credit unions, and postal 
savings accounts. Currency holdings are not in- 
cluded. About 22 per cent of the spending units 
headed by farm operators had less than $500 of 
such assets, about 27 per cent had from $500 to 
$1,999, about 12 per cent had from $2,000 to 
$4,999, and about 11 per cent had $5,000 or more. 
Farm-operator spending units on the average held 
somewhat larger amounts of liquid assets than 
other spending units. The average (median) hold- 


” Unpublished data. 
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ing early in 1948 was $480 for farm operators com- 
pared with $350 for all spending units."* 

Investment in cooperative associations. Farmers’ 
cooperative associations are of many types and 
sizes, ranging from small locals rendering a single 
service to large enterprises with manifold activities. 

The net worth of the associations—or such part 
thereof as may be owned by farmers—is taken as 
the measure of the farmers’ financial interest in the 
associations. This method of measurement is not 
intended to imply that the farmer members could 
immediately realize an amount equal to the net 
worth of the associations by withdrawing from, or 
disposing of their interests in, the associations. It 
merely recognizes the “going concern” value of 
their interests in the associations. As a matter of 
practice, some associations issue no stock, and in 
cases where stock is issued the redemption or trans- 
fer value often does not exceed the par value, re- 
gardless of book value. Moreover, the reserves of 
the associations are usually not withdrawable as 
they are required to meet the continuing needs of 
the associations. 

The net worth of cooperative associations for 
which data are available, or estimates have been 
made, was about 1.9 billion dollars on January 1, 
1948. This is about 17 per cent more than the 
amount estimated for January 1, 1947 and about 
2.3 times the estimate for January 1, 1940. 


Tue CLarms 


Legal claims or interests reported in the balance 
sheet of agriculture are divided into two general 
classes—the liabilities which represent the interests 
of creditors and the equities which represent the 
interests of operators and landlords in the assets of 
agriculture, 


Liabilities. The interests of creditors fall into two 
well-defined classes: farm-real-estate debt, which is 
usually incurred in connection with the acquisition 
of farms; and non-real-estate debt, which is nor- 
mally incurred to finance production or storage of 
farm products or to finance the acquisition of equip- 
ment or supplies for the farm or farm home. 

Farm-real-estate debt. For the second consecu- 
tive year, farm-mortage debt for the United States 
as a whole increased over the amount outstanding 
a year earlier. The total on January 1, 1948 was 
estimated at 4,882 million dollars, or about 104 
million dollars above what it had been at the 
beginning of 1947 (Table 6). This increase of 2.2 
per cent was only slightly greater than the 1946 in- 

11 The larger average holdings of farmers may result in part 
from the fact that farmers require liquid assets for both busi- 


ness and personal use. This is not true of spending units 
headed by wage and salary earners. 
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crease of 2.0 per cent which reversed the previous 
long-time downward trend. The rise in debt dur- 
ing both 1946 and 1947, however, was relatively 
small compared with the increases that took place 
during some of the years immediately after World 
War I. In 1923 debt expanded to an all-time peak 
of 10,786 million dollars. 

A falling off in principal repayments seems to 
have been the chief factor in the further rise in 
farm-mortgage debt during 1947. This occurred in 
spite of the fact that net farm income was at the 
highest level of record. Apparently less of the in- 
come went for the repayment of debts and more 
for equipment, improvements, and family living. 
Farm mortgages recorded by all types of lenders 
during 1947 totaled slightly less than in 1946 but 
continued in large amount. A noticeable drop in 
the number of farm transfers accounted in part for 
the smaller volume of recordings. The average size 
of mortgages recorded increased about 5 per cent, 
but the number declined. 

Farm-real-estate debt on January 1, 1948 was 
still 26 per cent below the total outstanding in the 
prewar year 1940. In 1946, when farm-mortgage 
debt was lower than in any other year since before 
World War I, it was 29 per cent below the 1940 
figure. Repayments were particularly large during 
1942, 1943, and 1944, when farm incomes were 
climbing to record figures and equipment and other 
supplies were not readily available. The year 1946 
appears to have been another turning point in the 


long-time trend of farm-mortgage debt which had 
been declining almost continuously since 1923. 

The sharpest increases in farm-real-estate debt 
during 1947 were in the Mountain and Southeast- 
ern regions, while declines continued to be reported 
in the Great Plains and the Corn Belt. Details are 
shown in the accompanying map. 
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In general, the increase in farm-mortgage debt 
during the last two years has been in the loans held 
by the private lender groups. But even before the 
recent upturn in total debt, the loans of private 
lenders accounted for an increasingly larger propor- 
tion of the total. Consequently, by the beginning 
of 1948, insurance companies, banks, individuals, 
and miscellaneous lenders held 76 per cent of all out- 
standing farm-real-estate loans, whereas in 1940 they 
held only 58 per cent. Of the Federally sponsored 
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1 Includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts. 
? Loans held by Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by Land Bank Commissioner. 


* Successor to Farm Security Administration. 


Data for 1940 include tenant-purchase loans and construction loans to individuals. 


Thereafter, data include farm-development (special real estate) loans beginning 1941, farm-enlargement loans beginning 1944, flood 


and windstorm real estate restoration loans from 1944 to 1946, and project-liquidation loans beginning 1946. 


loans from State Rural! Rehabilitation Corporation trust funds. 
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agencies, only the Farmers Home Administration 
has increased its outstanding loans since 1940. The 
Federal Land Banks and Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation have reported a smaller amount of out- 
standing loans each year, and together they ac- 
counted for only about 20 per cent of all loans in 
1948 compared with 41 per cent in 1940. 

Interest charges payable on farm-mortgage debt 
increased during 1947 for the first time since 1922. 
For 1947 they were estimated at 222 million dollars 
compared with 216 million in 1946 and 293 million 
in 1940. Although interest rates in general have 
shown some tendency to strengthen, there has been 
little change during the last few years in farm- 
mortgage interest rates. The volume of outstand- 
ing farm-mortgage debt has been the chief de- 
terminant in the trend of interest charges. In- 
creases in the average rates for all loans have re- 
sulted mainly from a higher proportion of loans 
being held by high-rate lenders. The weighted 
average for all lenders as of January 1, 1948 was 
estimated at 4.6 per cent, or the same as for both 
1946 and 1947 and for 1940. During the 1941-45 
period the average went as low as 4.4 per cent, 
partly because of the temporarily reduced rates 
charged on loans of the Federal Land Banks and 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 

Non-real-estate debt. The non-real-estate, or 
short-term debt of farmers rose further during 
1947 to a total of about 4.1 billion dollars on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948.'* This amount is about 17 per cent 
above the 3.5 billion dollars outstanding a year 
earlier and about 46 per cent above the amount 
outstanding two years earlier, shortly after the 
end of the war. 

Farmers’ non-real-estate debts expanded gradually 
from the middle of the thirties to the beginning 
of World War II. They reached a total of more 
than 3.5 billion dollars on January 1, 1942 but, 
notwithstanding increased production and rising 
costs, declined to about 2.7 billion dollars by Jan- 
uary 1; 1945. This was partly because of short- 
ages of automobiles, trucks, farm machinery, and 
other goods which farmers often buy on credit. 
During 1945 and 1946 farmers’ non-real-estate 
debts rose to the amount outstanding at the be- 
ginning of the war, and the further increase during 
1947 raised them to the highest point since the 
early thirties. The postwar increase in farmers’ 
non-real-estate debt is believed to have resulted 
primarily from purchases of goods that were scarce 
during the war. 

Non-real-estate loans to farmers held by commer- 
cial banks and the Federally sponsored credit agen- 
“This amount excludes the nonrecourse loans held or 


guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation which are 
treated separately at the end of this section. 
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cies (excluding loans made or guaranteed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation) amounted to 2.3 
billion dollars on January 1, 1948 or nearly 18 per 
cent more than the amount held a year earlier. 
Those held by commercial banks amounted to 1.6 
billion dollars or 24 per cent more than a year 
earlier (Table 7). Loans of the production credit 
associations and discounts of the Federal Intermed- 
iate Credit Banks for private financing agencies 
(also excluding CCC guaranteed loans) amounted 
respectively to 289 million dollars and 38 million 
dollars on January 1, 1948. These amounts reflect 
increases of 26 per cent and 20 per cent respec- 
tively over the totals outstanding a year earlier. 

The non-real-estate loans to farmers of two Fed- 
eral agencies, however, declined during 1947. Those 
of the Farmers Home Administration declined 
from 402 million dollars to 371 million and those 
of the Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation 
from 2.6 million to 1.9 million. 

Other important sources of credit to farmers 
are merchants, dealers, finance companies, and in- 
dividuals. Farmers’ non-real-estate debts to such 
lenders are believed to have increased from about 
1.5 billion dollars on January 1, 1947 to about 1.8 
billion dollars on January 1, 1948. This 20 per cent 
increase takes account of the sharp expansion of 
instalment credit that occurred in 1947. 

Loans to farmers by the principal lending agen- 
cies (excluding the Commodity Credit Corporation 
guaranteed loans) showed little change in the coun- 
try as a whole from January 1, 1943 to January 1, 
1946.'* During these years, however, substantial 
increases in these loans occurred in most of the 
Northeast and Western States, whereas there were 
decreases in most of the other States. The sharp 
upturn of such loans for the country as a whole 
in 1946 reflected increases in all regions and nearly 
all States. The largest percentage increases were 
in the Northeast, Appalachian, and Pacific regions. 
Similarly, the further expansion of non-real-estate 
loans to farmers by the principal lending agencies in 
1947 was shared by nearly all States. The only 
region failing to show an increase during 1947 
comprised the Delta States of Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. Greatest percentage increases dur- 
ing 1947 were in the Northeast and Mountain 
regions, 


Equities of proprietors. The equities or claims of 
proprietors in the assets shown on the balance sheet 
totaled 113 billion dollars on January 1, 1948, or 
about 11 per cent more than the amount a year 
earlier. During the eight years covered by the bal- 


18 Loans aranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
can be excluded by States and regions only for the period 
beginning Jan. 1, 1943. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET OF AGRICULTURE, 1948 


Taste 7 
Non-Reat-Estare Loans to Farmers Herp sy Principat Crepir Institutions, 1915-48* 
{In thousands of dollars] 





Commodity 
Credit 
Corporation 


Farmers 
Home 
Administration ? 


Commercial Agencies supervised by the 
banks Farm Credit Administration 





Federal intermediate 
credit banks ® 


Production credit 
associations ¢ Exclud- 
ing Com- 
modity 
Credit 
Corpora- 
tion loans 
held or 
guaran- 
teed 


Includ- 
ing Com- 
modity 
Credit 
Corpora- 
tion guar- 





Includ- 
ing Com- 
modity 


Exclud- 
ing Com- 
modity 


Includ- 
ing Com- 
modity 
Credit Credit Credit Credit 

Corpora- | Corpora- | Corpora- | Corpora- 
tion guar-| tion guar-| tion guar-| tion guar- 


Exclud- 
ing Com- 
modity 








1,605 ,958 
93,455 ,253 
*2,713,162 
"2,546,971 

947 ,345/1,197,516 


1,605 ,958 
3,453,798 
2,674,237 
2,490,742 
627 ,878 


111,238 37,162 


167 ,795|276 , 138/208 , 193/237 ,065 


138 ,068}302 , 101/146 ,670/536 ,022 
145 ,908)310,320) 46,016/257 ,503 


128 ,901/278 280) 98 ,904/178 ,089 
135 ,259|315 ,288| 32,996) 6,766 


116, 733}285,299| 7,246) 57,628 
110,814/311,406) 10,701) 20,637 


105 ,913|265,485| 2,493) 78,172 


1,537,758)1,983 ,016 


1,619,291/2 ,301 ,983 
1,826 ,576|2 ,130,095 


1,668 ,407/1 ,945 ,400 
2 ,089 ,074/2 , 128 ,836 


1,955 ,423|2 ,020,297 
2,399, 156)2 430,494 


2,302 ,064/2 ,382 ,729 


900 ,079)1, 134,573 


948 ,829/1,377,405 
1,068 ,479)1 ,268 ,387 


1,033 ,800)1,177 ,042 
1,300 ,807/1 , 302,716 


1,289, 105/1 ,333 ,048 
1,579, 188/1 ,598 ,899 


188 , 306 
262,781 


194,788 
300 , 385 


230,025 
357 ,283 


289 ,077 


29,658 


26,487 
33,515 


31,701 
38 ,330 


37,916 


201,135 
300 ,649 


238 ,321 
357 ,654 


292 ,560 











1,601 ,811/1 667,105 



































1 Continental United States only. 
* Formerly the Farm Security Administration. 


+ Guarantees are loans secured by agricultural commodities covered by purchase agreements of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Amounts of guaranteed loans held by commercial banks are partly derived from CCC reports. 


4 Includes loans of associations in liquidation. 
5 Loans to and discounts for private financing institutions. 
* Includes seed, f 


Farm Credit Administration and its predecessors. Transferred on Oct. 31, 1946 to Farmers 


eed, crop-production, drought-relief, and orchard-rehabilitation loans made by the Crop and Feed Loan Office of the 


Home Administration for liquidation. 


7 Includes rural rehabilitation loans in liquidation since Oct. 31, 1946; also includes water facility loans. 
* Includes some loans to farmers by cooperative marketing associations not shown separately. 


* Includes loans of War Finance Corporation. 
® June 30. 
4 Revised. 


ance sheet, such equities increased 69 billion dollars. 
Of this increase, 51 billion dollars were accounted 
for by increases in the value of physical assets, 17 
billion by increases in the value of financial assets, 
and | billion by reduction of debts. 

“Proprietors” include both owner- and tenant- 


operators and nonoperating landowners. It ap- 
pears, from very rough computations based chiefly 
on the 1940 and 1945 Censuses of Agriculture, that 
the equities of farm operators in the assets listed in 
the balance sheet were about 58 billion dollars in 
1945 as compared with about 30 billion in 1940. 
The equities of nonoperators in these years appear 
to have been about 22 billion and 14 billion re- 
spectively. Thus the equities of farm operators 
appear to have increased more rapidly than those 
of nonoperators. 

These figures do not mean, as might be assumed, 
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that nonoperating landowners fared less well than 
farm operators during 1940-45. On this point these 
figures throw no light. The primary cause of the 
smaller increase of nonoperators’ equities was the 
transfer of a substantial acreage of farm real estate 
located in areas of relatively high land values from 
nonoperator to operator ownership. The transfer 
of this land reduced the proportion of the total 
value of farm real estate that was owned by non- 
operators and, it is believed, also resulted in a re- 
duction in the proportion of the value of farm ma- 
chinery and livestock that they owned. Because the 
balance sheet presumably does not show the liquid 
assets of nonoperating owners of farms, which 
must have been substantially increased by such 
transfers, equities of farm operators in the total 
assets listed in the balance sheet increased more 
rapidly than those of nonoperators. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS, 
OCTOBER 1, 1947--MARCH 31, 1948 








Given below is the text of the report submitted 
by the National Advisory Council to the President 
on July 30, 1948, and transmitted by the President 
to Congress on August 3. The appendices to this 
report included statistics on postwar United States 
Government financial assistance to foreign coun- 
tries, gold transactions between the United States 


and other countries, and gold and short-term dollar 
resources of foreign countries, covering the period 
through December 31, 1947. Copies of the full 
report may be obtained from the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems, Washington 25, D. C. 


I. ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL 


Statutory Basis 


The National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems was established 
by the Congress in the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act (59 Stat. 512, 22 U. S. C. 286b), approved 
July 31, 1945. The statute directed the Council to 
coordinate the policies and operations of the repre- 
sentatives of the United States on the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, and all other agencies 
of the Government “to the extent that they make 
or participate in the making of foreign loans or 
engage in foreign financial, exchange or monetary 
transactions.” The Council was also directed to 
advise and consult with the President and the 
United States representatives on the Fund and the 
Bank on major problems arising in the administra- 
tion of the Fund and the Bank; and to recommend 
to the President general policy directives for the 
guidance of the representatives of the United States 
on the Fund and Bank. The Brettgn Woods 
Agreements Act was amended by Section 106 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 169; 
22 U. S. C. 286b(a)), approved April 3, 1948, to 
include the Administrator for Economic Coopera- 
tion as a member of the Council for the duration 
of the program. The Council was also given 
certain additional duties with regard to the eco- 
nomic assistance program. The relevant portions 
of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act and of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 are presented in 
Appendix A." 


* Appendices are omitted here but are part of the complete 
report submitted to the Congress. 


SEPTEMBER 1948 


Reports 


Since its first meeting on August 21, 1945, the 
Council has submitted six formal reports which 
were transmitted by the President to the Congress 
on March 1, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 489, 79th Cong., 2d 
sess.; subsequently included as Appendix B to H. 
Doc. No. 497, 79th Cong., 2d sess.); March 8, 
1946 (H. Doc. No. 497, 79th Cong., 2d sess.); Jan- 
uary 13, 1947 (H. Doc. No. 53, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess.); June 26, 1947 (H. Doc. No. 365, 80th Cong., 
Ist sess.); January 19, 1948 (H. Doc. No. 501, 
80th Cong., 2d sess.); and May 17, 1948 (H. Doc. 
No. 656, 80th Cong., 2d sess.). 

The present report covers the activities of the 
Council from October 1, 1947, to March 31, 1948. 
This report supplements the report of May 17, 1948, 
which was the first of the special biennial reports 
required by Section 4(b)(6) of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act on the activities and policies of 
the International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank. In the sections which follow, an 
effort will be made to describe, in broad outline, 
the financial assistance the United States Govern- 
ment has rendered to the various nations of the 
world during the period of postwar reconstruction. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The members of the Council, according to law, 
during the period under review, were the following: 
The Secretary of the Treasury, John W. Snyder, 
Chairman. 
The Secretary of State, George C. Marshall. 
The Secretary of Commerce, W. Averell Harri- 
man. 
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The Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, Marriner S. 
Eccles. 

The Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank, William McChesney 
Martin, Jr. 

By agreement, the following served as alternates: 

Frank A. Southard, Jr., Director of the 
Office of International Finance, Treasury 
Department. 

Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

J. Burke Knapp, Assistant Director of Research 
and Statistics, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Herbert E. Gaston, Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank. 


John W. Gunter, Deputy Director of the Office 
of International Finance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, was the Secretary of the Council. 

The United States Executive Directors on the 
International Monetary Fund, Andrew N. Overby, 
and on the International Bank for Reconstruction 


and Development, Eugene R. Black, or their alter- 
nates, regularly attended the meetings of the 
Council. 


PRocEDURE 


The Council ordinarily meets each week and 
holds such special meetings as are required. Joint 
meetings with the President’s Committee for Fi- 
nancing Foreign Trade have also been held during 
the period. 

The Council in discharging its functions makes 
use of the services of the existing personnel of its 
member agencies. Its Staff Committee consists of 
technical representatives of member agencies and 
a representative of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The Alternate United States Execu- 
tive Directors on the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank generally attend meet- 
ings of the Staff Committee. The Staff Com- 
mittee collects and analyzes information and pre- 
pares reports and recommendations for the Council. 
This procedure has enabled the Council to main- 
tain the close interagency liaison essential for suc- 
cessful performance of its coordinating functions 
in the most efficient manner. Secretariat functions 
are performed by personnel of the Treasury De- 
partment. 


Il. THE UNITED STATES FORMIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Tue Postwar ProsLemM or RECONSTRUCTION 


By the middle of 1945 it became clear that many 
of the countries of Europe and Asia would urgently 
need foreign assistance for the reconstruction of 
their economies. There had been widespread 
physical damage in some areas so that industrial 
and transportation equipment would have to be 
replaced in order to bring production up to prewar 
levels. There was also a serious shortage of food- 
stuffs and raw materials. Even where the physical 
damage was unimportant, the war had produced 
serious economic dislocations. The normal chan- 
nels of trade had been disrupted, while the financ- 
ing of current requirements had become increas- 
ingly difficult in view of the insistence upon pay- 
ment in dollars or other hard currencies on the 
part of those countries which were in a position 
to supply needed commodities. 

Europe occupied a central position in the post- 
war problem as the principal supplier of manufac- 
tured goods to large areas and as the principal 
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purchaser of basic raw materials. European coun- 
tries particularly depended upon extensive inter- 
national trade so that the financial difficulties of 
carrying on normal trade relations assumed great 
importance. Moreover, in the attempt to deal with 
the postwar problem, the European countries had 
made bilateral trade and payments agreements 
which, though they permitted the resumption of 
a considerable part of the trade, tended none the 
less to restrict it to well defined channels and to 
limit it in amount. 

The postwar situation tended to increase the 
balance of payments difficulties of many countries 
with the United States. The United States had 
had for many years a commodity export surplus 
with the rest of the world, and with Europe in par- 
ticular, though the United States imported more 
from Asia than it exported. The European coun- 
tries on the other hand purchased more from the 
United States than they sold to it, and obtained 
some of the dollars for meeting this deficit from 
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their exports of goods and services to other parts 
of the world. In part, the trade deficit with the 
United States had been met with surpluses on 
European earnings from “the invisible items” in 
the balance of payments, i.e., tourist expenditures, 
remittances, and payments for services such as 
shipping. To some degree the deficit had been 
financed by American investments abroad. 

In the postwar period, however, the current ac- 
count deficit of foreign countries with the United 
States increased enormously. Thus, in 1946, the 
United States supplied 15.3 billion dollars in goods 
and services to other countries while it received only 
7.1 billion in goods and services from them, result- 
ing in a surplus of 8.2 billion. In 1947 our surplus on 
international account reached 11.3 billion dollars, 
with total exports of goods and services reaching 
the high point of 19.6 billion. This situation was 
the result of the favorable economic position in 
which the United States found itself at the ter- 
mination of active hostilities, and the difficulties 
caused by the war in other areas. During the war 
our productive capacity had expanded while the 
continuance of a high level of employment raised 
production and the national income of the United 
States to new high levels. While many of the 
European countries were able to increase their 
production in the immediate postwar period to 
levels comparable to their prewar output, this 
result was in part made possible by assistance given 
by the United States. A large part of this produc- 
tion was for reconstruction purposes and was not 
available to consumers. 

In the period between July 1, 1945 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, foreign countries received 41.6 billion 
dollars in goods and services from the United 


States, They paid for these goods by exports of 
goods and services to the United States amounting 
to 19.2 billion dollars, and by the use of gold and 
dollar reserves paid to the United States amounting 
to 5.3 billion. United States foreign aid programs 
of various sorts provided 14.6 billion dollars, and 
the balance of 2.5 billion consisted mainly of 
changes in private American investments abroad, 
foreign investments in the United States, and pri- 
vate gifts and other unilateral transfers. 


Dec.ineE IN Foreign Gotp AND Dotiar Resources 


In their attempt to obtain needed supplies from 
the United States and other countries which ex- 
pected payment in dollars, those countries of the 
world which had gold and dollar resources used 
a considerable portion to pay for their international 
deficits. Thus foreign countries in 1945 had gold 
and short-term dollar assets amounting to 23 billion, 
whereas at the end of 1947 these resources were 
reduced to 17.8 billion. The gold and dollar re- 
sources of the foreign countries at the end of 1945, 
1946, and 1947 are given in Table I. The European 
countries participating in the Paris Committee for 
Economic Cooperation lost reserves during this 
period amounting to 2.8 billion dollars (more than 
one-fourth of their total reserves), of which 1.8 
billion was in gold. 

The consequence of this decline in gold and 
dollar balances was that most countries of the world 
in 1948 had inadequate resources in gold and for- 
eign exchange to maintain working balances in 
foreign exchange and gold or foreign exchange 
reserves for their note issues. In the appendix are 
included statements of the gold transactions of 
foreign countries with the United States, and esti- 


Taste | 


Go_p aNpD SHORT-TERM Do.iar Resources or Foreicn Countries, Decemper, 1945—Decemper, 1947 
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_ |! Includes estimates for Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ gold holdings. Figures also include gold to be distributed by the 
Tripartite Commission for the Restitution of Monetary Gold to claimant countries, including ERP countries, in accordance with the 


Paris Reparation Agreement. 
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mates of the gold and dollar resources of these 
countries as of December 31, 1947." 


Unitrep States Foreicn AssIsTANCE 


Confronted with the problems of postwar re- 
construction throughout the world, the United 
States took measures designed to meet its new 
responsibilities. In accordance with their statutory 
authority, agencies of the United States made loans, 
extended credits, or made available grants and 
other financial assistance to various foreign coun- 
tries. These agencies included the Treasury De- 
partment, the Export-Import Bank, the Office of 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, the Maritime 
Commission, the War Assets Administration, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the U. S. Commercial 
Company, and various branches of the military 
establishment. 

Loans were made chiefly by the Export-Import 
Bank and by the Treasury Department. In 1945, 
the Congress increased the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank from 700 million dollars 
to 3,500 million. The Bank used a large part of 
this authority to make rehabilitation loans prin- 
cipally to the Western European countries. These 
loans were, as a general rule, made to finance the 
purchase of materials or equipment available in the 
United States and to a small extent for the tech- 
nical services of American nationals. To deal 
with the special problems of the United Kingdom 
in the transitional postwar period, the Congress 
authorized the Treasury Department to make a 
loan of 3,750 million dollars to assist that country 
in meeting its postwar deficit on current account. 
The loan was intended also to assist the United 
Kingdom to make sterling accruing on current 
transactions convertible into dollars or other cur- 
rencies. 

Various credit arrangements were entered into 
by United States agencies charged with the re- 
sponsibility for disposing of property of the Gov- 
ernment not needed for domestic purposes. Thus 
agreements were made with foreign countries for 
financing over a long period goods which had been 
requested by the foreign governments on lend-lease 
account prior to V-J Day but which had not yet 
been delivered to them. The Office of Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner at the end of hostilities 
had surplus materials which had an original cost 
of some 10 billion dollars. It disposed of these 
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materials, which were located in foreign countries, 
to foreign governments so that the total unsold 
surplus remaining at the end of 1947 amounted 
(at cost), to about 1.2 billion. The War Assets 
Administration was charged with the disposal of 
surplus property located in the United States. 
While the bulk of this property was sold to Amer- 
icans, a part was sold to foreign governments on 
credit. The Maritime Commission similarly sold 
surplus shipping to foreign governments in accord- 
ance with the authorization of the Congress. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the U. S. 
Commercial Company supplied raw cotton and 
other materials on credit to Germany and Japan. 
In accordance with a special act of Congress, a 
loan ‘to the Philippines was made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

The Council has constantly reviewed the foreign 
aid programs considered by it during the postwar 
period. Pertinent statistical information prepared 
by the Clearing Office for Foreign Transactions of 
the Department of Commerce, for the Council, has 
been summarized in Appendixes C and D.’ The 
course of United States foreign aid in the two and 
one-half year period between July 1, 1945, and 
December 31, 1947, is presented in these statistical 
tables, 

A net total of 18.2 billion dollars of United States 
assistance was made available during the period 
July 1, 1945, through December 31, 1947. The av- 
erage rate of expenditure of the 14.6 billion dollars 
of United States aid utilized during the two and one- 
half year period was about 500 million dollars per 
month. With 3.6 billion dollars unutilized as of 
December 31, 1947, a projection of this rate of 
expenditure for the early part of 1948, indicated a 
rapid exhaustion of the amount of funds available. 
The unutilized funds were unevenly distributed 
as of December 31, 1947, since several of the par- 
ticipating countries had by that date almost com- 
pletely exhausted the aid extended to them. These 
funds, therefore, appeared barely sufficient to meet 
the existing need for aid until the start of the pro- 
posed European Recovery Program. 

During the first phase of United States postwar 
aid extending from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, 
the bulk of assistance utilized was in the form of 
grants, including UNRRA and_ military-civilian 
supplies for “disease and unrest” programs. In the 
second phase of United States postwar aid between 
July 1, 1946, and March 31, 1948, the bulk of 
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assistance utilized was in the form of loans and 
property credits, including the loan to the United 
Kingdom, Export-Import Bank loans, and prop- 
erty credits extended by the Office of Foreign Li- 
quidation Commissioner. Up to December 31, 
1947, slightly more than one-half of all aid was 
rendered in the form of loans and property credits, 
while the remainder was in the form of grants, 
including relief to war-devastated areas. 

Toward the end of the fiscal year 1947, it had 
become clearly apparent that continued foreign 
assistance on a large scale by the United States 
would be necessary if there was not to be a serious 
setback in the recovery of European countries. 
While they had been able to attain a high level of 
production, they were still dependent upon the 
United States economy for a large part of their 
supplies and needed equipment. The foreign 
loans and credits which had previously been ex- 
tended by the United States were largely exhausted. 
The Export-Import Bank had lent the bulk of the 
funds available to it, the United Kingdom had used 
up a large part of its credit, while other countries 
were clearly in need of assistance to meet their 
balance of payments deficits with the Western 
Hemisphere. It was clear that only the United 
States could, in practice, provide assistance to the 
extent required. In a special message to the Con- 
gress in December 1947, the President requested 


authorization of a program of assistance to Eu- 
rope and to China. The European Recovery 
Program for the period April 1, 1948, to June 30, 
1952, was expected to require 17 billion dollars. 
The President recommended an appropriation of 
6.8 billion dollars for the initial period of 15 months. 
The Foreign Assistance Act, approved April 3, 
1948, authorized appropriations of 4.3 billion dol- 
lars and debt transactions of 1 billion dollars for the 
European Recovery Program for the one-year pe- 
riod following enactment of the Act. (The appro- 
priation approved June 28, 1948, made available 
until June 30, 1949, a total of $6,030,710,228 for 
foreign aid, including 4 billion dollars for the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program. The Act gives the 
President authority on the advice of the Adminis- 
trator for Economic Cooperation to expend the 
funds for the European Program in a 12-month 
period if he deems it necessary.) 

To provide assistance in the period before the 
expected passage of the Act, the President requested 
interim aid for France, Italy, and Austria, countries 
whose immediate situation was most acute. The 
Congress appropriated 522 million dollars for this 
interim aid program. In March 1948, the Congress 
also appropriated an additional sum of 55 million 
dollars for further interim aid for the period until 
funds became available under the Economic Co- 
operation Act. 


Ill. ACTIVITIES OTHER THAN THOSE RELATING TO THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Tue ANcLO-AMERICAN FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 


Previous reports of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil have traced developments under the Anglo- 
American financial agreement up to the suspension 
of the convertibility of sterling and cessation of 
notification of withdrawals under the line of credit, 
both effective August 20, 1947. Up to the date of 
the temporary cessation of withdrawals against the 
line of credit the British Government had obtained 
the following amounts, in millions of dollars: 


1946—3d quarter 400 
4th quarter 200 


1947—Ist quarter : 500 
2d quarter .... 950 
3d quarter 1,300 


Total through 3d q 3,350 


400 
3,750 


Remaining line of credit 


Total line of credit 


SEPTEMBER 1948 


Consultations between the two governments con- 
tinued and, in an exchange of letters with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on December 5, 1947, agreed that it was appro- 
priate for the United Kingdom to resume with- 
drawals against the line of credit. In reviewing the 
events leading to this exchange of letters, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury recalled that withdrawals 
against the credit were temporarily discontinued in 
August on the basis of mutual agreement between 
the two governments. The action had been taken 
simultaneously with the institution of emergency 
steps by the United Kingdom to stop the unantici- 
pated and excessive drawing on its resources fol- 
lowing the granting of free convertibility of sterling 
in July, 1947. In his statement to the press, the 
Secretary of the Treasury pointed out, however, 
that while progress had been made toward working 
out a satisfactory agreement dealing with the con- 
vertibility of sterling, serious economic conditions 
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existing in the world would delay for some time 
the restoration of full convertibility, In this con- 
nection, he noted that there were, in general, no 
restrictions on the convertibility of sterling held on 
current account by United States residents. 

Drawings against the remaining line of credit 
were as follows, in millions of dollars: 


Balance on hand at beginning of 4th 
quarter, 1947 


Drawings: 
100 
100 
100 
_ 100 


Jan. 2, 1948 
Feb. 4, 1948 
Mar. 1, 1948 


Export-Import BanK CrebiTs 


During the period under review, the Council 
continued to work closely with the Export-Import 
Bank in order to coordinate the Bank’s policies 
with those of other agencies concerned with foreign 
lending. New credits authorized by the Bank dur- 
ing this period totaled 372.5 million dollars includ- 
ing 300 million to Canada and 50 million to 
Belgium. 

In October 1947, the Canadian Government ap- 
plied to the Export-Import Bank for a credit of 
300 million dollars for the purpose of assisting 
Canada to continue importing essential equipment 
and industrial raw materials from the United States, 
with a view to maintaining a high level of produc- 
tion in Canada. Canada in 1947 experienced a 
substantial loss of gold and dollar reserves as a 
result of a deficit in its trade with the United States, 
while it had a surplus in its trade with European 
countries. Without credit assistance from the United 
States, the Canadian Government probably would 
have been obliged to impose drastic and possibly 
discriminatory restrictions on imports from the 
United States in order to halt the loss of gold and 
dollar reserves. With limited credit assistance it 
was possible to meet the situation with much less 
drastic and entirely nondiscriminatory trade re- 
strictions. 

The Council noted that Canada has consistently 
supported the United States’ policy aimed at the 
reduction of trade barriers and the resumption of 
multilateral trade, that the extension of credits by 
Canada has helped to reduce the foreign financing 
burden of the United States, and that Canada was 
likely to continue extending such credits and thus 
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to aid the United States in financing the European 
Recovery Program. The Council also noted that 
Canada’s difficulty appeared to be temporary, and 
therefore approved consideration by the Export- 
Import Bank of a credit to Canada in an amount 
up to 300 million dollars. 

On November 12, 1947, the Export-Import Bank 
set aside for this purpose 300 million dollars of its 
uncommitted funds, An agreement covering a line 
of credit of 300 million dollars to Canada was signed 
on January 8, 1948. The Agreement provided that 
the credit would be available until December 31, 
1948, and that interest at the rate of 24 per cent 
per annum would be paid on amounts outstanding. 
The Canadian Government agreed to pay one-half 
of | per cent during the life of the credit on any 
portion not utilized. The agreement also provided 
that, if during the availability of the line of credit 
Canada borrowed funds for a term of five years or 
less from the private capital market in the United 
States, such funds would be applied to the reduction 
of the line of credit. 

The application of the Belgian Government for 
a loan to the National Bank of Belgium was based 
on the temporary need of that country for assistance 
in maintaining purchases of essential raw materials 
and equipment in the United States, with a view 
to making possible the continuance of a high level 
of industrial production. The Belgian Government 
anticipated that banks and other private investors 
in the United States might participate or take a 
portion of the credit requested. The Council ap- 
proved consideration by the Export-Import Bank 
of a loan to Belgium in an amount up to 50 million 
dollars. On November 26, 1947, the Export-Import 
Bank announced that it was prepared to extend 
a credit of 50 million dollars, this credit to be avail- 
able until December 31, 1948, at a rate of interest 
to be determined in accordance with the policy of 
the Bank not to compete with private capital. This 
was followed by the announcement of March 15, 
1948 that the Export-Import Bank and seven United 
States commercial banks had made the sum of 
50 million dollars available to Belgium through the 
purchase of promissory notes of the Government of 
Belgium unconditionally guaranteed by the Banque 
Nationale de Belgique. The notes bear interest 
at the rate of 34 per cent per annum and mature 
semiannually over a period of five years. The 
commercial banks purchased 18 million dollars of 
the 50 million dollars, and’the Export-Import Bank 
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purchased the remaining 32 million dollars. In 
the case of several other countries which had applied 
to the Export-Import Bank for loans, the Council 
did not recommend consideration. 

In February 1948, the Export-Import Bank asked 
the advice of the Council concerning a loan request 
of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation for assistance 
in financing the sale to the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation of aircraft and related equipment. 
The Export-Import Bank had been requested to 
participate in the amount of 22.5 million dollars 
representing 75 per cent of the purchase price of 
30 million dollars, and the Council approved con- 
sideration by the Bank of this request. 

In March 1948, the Export-Import Bank 
and the State Department requested considera- 
tion by the Council of a proposal for an increase 
of 500 million dollars in the lending authority 
of the Bank. This increase was proposed pri- 
marily in the light of the pressing need of Latin 
America for financial assistance in carrying forward 
its economic development. It was pointed out that 
although private capital and the International Bank 
could supply substantial amounts of such assistance 
they might not be able to meet the entire need. It 
was also pointed out that it would be in the na- 
tional interest of the United States to help to de- 
velop nearby sources of raw materials which are 
regularly imported or are becoming increasingly 
scarce in our domestic economy. However, the 
Bank could not consider Latin America to the ex- 
clusion of all other areas, and prudent management 
required the maintenance of a substantial uncom- 
mitted balance. In utilizing the proposed addi- 
tional lending authority, the Bank contemplated 
no departure from the criteria generally applied in 
the consideration of loan applications. In view of 
these considerations the Council supported the pro- 
posal to increase the lending authority of the Bank 
by 500 million dollars. 

As of March 31, 1948, the resources of the Export- 
Import Bank were distributed as follows, in mil- 
lions of dollars: 


Total lending authority 3,500 


Loans outstanding 
Undisbursed commitments 


Unutilized lending authority 532 


The following table shows the distribution of net 
credits authorized by country and object of financ- 
ing: 
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Taste II 


Net Crepirs AuTHORIZED BY THE Export-Import Bank? 
Jury 1, 1945 ro Marcu 31, 1948 


[In millions of dollars] 





Area and country 








Total, all areas. . 


Unallotted cot- 
ton credits. . . 








Egypt. 
Ethio 
Total, Latin 
America. ... 




















1 Cancellations and expirations deducted. Numerous small 
exporter-importer loans extended by the Bank, July 1, 1945 
through Mar. 31, 1948, excluded. Also excluded are Mexican 
authorizations of 30 million dollars and a Peruvian authorization 
of $400,000 approved prior to June 30, 1945 recorded on Export- 
Import Bank books subsequent to June 30, 1945. 

2 Credits extended by Export-Import Bank under general 
approval of the Council. Hungarian credit of 7 million dollars 
canceled Apr. 2, 1947. 

* Excludes participation by private banks, 

4 For financing tobacco purchases. 

5 For financing food purchases. 

* Revolving credits (of 1.3 million dollars shown for Austria, 
$800,000 is revolving). 


MariTIME CoMMISSION ForREIGN 


CREDITS 


Under the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, the 
United States Maritime Commission was author- 
ized, with certain limitations, to sell war-built ves- 
sels to foreign purchasers on credit terms. The au- 
thority of the Maritime Commission to sell war- 
built vessels to noncitizens, on credit terms or 
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otherwise, expired March 1, 1948. 
months between September 30, 1947 and March 1, 
1948, the Council considered new credits of 5.7 mil- 
lion dollars to Uruguay and $300,000 to Peru. 
These amounts were in addition to previous unused 
authorizations to these countries. The Council 
indicated that it had no objection to consideration 
by the Maritime Commission of these additional 
credits. 


Taste Ill 


MERCHANT Suip SaLes ON Crepit Basis to Foreicn Na- 
TIONALS AND GOVERNMENTS AS OF Marcu 31, 1948 


{In millions of dollars] 





Credits 
made Credits 
available utilized 
by U.S. by 
Maritime purchasers 
Commission 


Area and country 





186. 
169. 
55. 
44. 
41 


19. 


Total, all countries.......... 
Total, Europe...... 


Norway 
Netherlands 
Turkey 


Cen Sad woarnow 


Total, Asia 
China... 
Philippines. . . 


Brazil 
Peru.... 
Uruguay. . 


0 
8 
.6 
2 
oe 
8 
+ 
.0 
2 
1 
8.8 
3.1 
1.2 
18.1 
9.4 
5.2 
1.9 
6 


_ 


Mexico... 











1 The sizable difference between the credits approved by the 
Commission and those utilized by the Netherlands Government 
is in part attributable to contract settlements on a cash basis. 


War Assets ADMINISTRATION ForeIGN CREDITS 


During the period under review the War Assets 
Administration entered into credit agreements with 
Austria, the Netherlands, Norway, and Haiti. The 
line of credit to Austria amounted to 10 million 
dollars, to Norway 12 million dollars, to the Neth- 
erlands 25 million dollars, and to Haiti $255,000. 
In conformity with the recommendation of the 
Council, the agreements with Austria, Norway, and 
the Netherlands provided for serial payments over 
a 15-year period, with, however, payment in full 
in three years on those items which are subject 
to statutory limitations. The Agreement with 
Haiti provided for serial payments over a six-year 
period, with the same restrictions on statutory 
items. 

Other credit requests received were from the 
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In the five | 


Italian Government for a credit of 5 million dol- 
lars, the Iranian Government for a credit of 10 
million dollars, and the Government of Pakistan 
for a credit of 10 million dollars. The Council 
approved for the consideration of the War Assets 
Administration the granting of these lines of credit, 
but as of March 31, 1948, negotiation of firm con- 
tracts had not been completed. Several other coun- 
tries have applied to the War Assets Administra- 
tion for surplus property credits. In some instances 
the Council did not approve the applications for 
consideration by the War Assets Administration 
and in others action has been deferred or is still 


pending. 
Economic AssIsTANCE To CHINA 


The Foreign Aid Act of 1947 authorized assist- 
ance to China. During January 1948, the State 
Department submitted for consideration of the 
Council a proposal for authorization by Congress 
of an economic assistance program for China. The 
purpose of this program was to provide immediate 
aid urgently needed by the people of China in the 
form of supplies of raw materials, foodstuffs, and 
equipment for which the Chinese Government’s 
dwindling foreign exchange reserves were inade- 
quate. In effect, the objective of the proposal 
would be to help China arrest the progress of de- 
terioration in her economy and to provide a respite 
during which the Chinese Government could initi- 
ate measures necessary to rebuild her economy. 

It was contemplated that under the program a 
bilateral agreement between the United States and 
the Chinese Government would provide for the 
most effective use of the aid possible under the cir- 
cumstances prevailing in China. Without this 
program, China would be faced with complete ex- 
haustion of her foreign exchange assets during 
1948 and would not be able to maintain minimum 
import requirements. It was the opinion of the 
Council that while the program would not neces- 
sarily prevent a further deterioration in the Chi- 
nese economic situation, it would help to stave off 
economic disaster and give China the opportunity, 
under favorable circumstances, to undertake the 
needed measures of self-help. In no sense was the 
China Aid Program to be considered as an eco- 
nomic recovery program comparable to the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 

The needs of China were considered by the Con- 
gress in conjunction with its consideration of the 
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European Recovery Program, and the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948, as approved April 3, 1948, 
contained authorizations for assistance to China 
to a maximum amount of 463 million dollars. 


GERMAN FINANCIAL QUESTIONS 


During October 1947, representatives of the 
United States and United Kingdom Governments 
met to review the financial provisions of the Bi- 
zonal Fusion Agreement of December 2, 1946. At 
these discussions British representatives proposed 
that the United Kingdom be relieved of the burden 
of providing dollars for German imports, It was 
estimated that this burden would amount to 150 
million dollars in the first six months of 1948, and 
to an additional 65 million dollars if the United 
Kingdom did not provide any more dollars during 
the remainder of 1947. The United States dele- 
gates to this conference agreed that this question 
should be referred to the Council. 

Because of the critical international financial po- 
sition of the United Kingdom, the Council agreed 
that favorable consideration should be given to 
proposals for relieving the United Kingdom of 
the burden of dollar expenditures for civilian sup- 
plies for the bizonal area of Germany. It was 
agreed, however, that if new circumstances and 
developments arose, the financial arrangement 
would be reconsidered. 

During the fall of 1947, the Council considered 
the financial terms of a proposed sale of United 
States Army surplus property located in Germany. 
It was proposed to transfer to Germany (Bizonal 
Economic Council), by means of a bulk sale all of 
the remaining surplus property of the United States 
Army located in Germany, whether already de- 
clared surplus or to be declared surplus in 1948, 
except certain property not permitted to the Ger- 
man economy such as aircraft, vessels, and non- 
demilitarized combat material. 

Of the total 875 million dollar original cost of 
the property, it was proposed that Germany pay 
21 per cent, or approximately 184 million. The 
surplus material included general and special pur- 
pose vehicles, construction equipment and materials, 
and clothing. 

The Department of the Army was of the opinion 
that the bulk of the unsold surpluses in Germany 
could not be moved out of the country during the 
winter of 1947-48 because of inadequate transpor- 
tation facilities. Moreover, the reduced strength 
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of the occupational forces had imposed serious difh- 
culties with respect to the care and custody of 
surplus property, and sale to Germany would ter- 
minate large expenditures necessary for the care, 
custody, handling, packing and shipping of sur- 
plus property. Finally, this surplus property, if 
injected into the German economy, would reduce 
the amount of United States appropriations re- 
quired for the purposes of occupation. 

The Council therefore approved for the consider- 
ation by the Office of Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner the financial terms in connection with 
this proposed bulk transfer of surplus property. 
It was agreed that the contract with the Bizonal 
Economic Council, amounting to 184 million dol- 
lars, would be a deferred charge repayable from 
the future proceeds of German exports and that 
the assumption of this obligation would be ap- 
proved by the United States and United Kingdom 
Military Governments, ‘ 


INTERIM AID 


In October, 1947, the State Department requested 
the Council to consider a proposal for an appropria- 
tion by Congress for interim assistance to France, 
Italy, and Austria. This request was based upon 
analyses of data submitted by the French and 
Italian Governments and by the United States mili- 
tary authorities in Austria. 

The necessity for interim financial assistance prior 
to action by Congress on the European Recovery 
Program arose when it became apparent that the 
three countries under consideration would not be 
able to finance their import requirements needed 
to maintain recovery levels without unduly deplet- 
ing their limited reserves of gold or dollars. Vari- 
ous special factors had contributed to the depletion 
of their dollar resources at a more rapid rate than 
had been previously anticipated. The most signifi- 
cant factors had been the inability to convert sterling 
into dollars or gold since August 1947, the increase 
in dollar prices, and the serious crop failures in 
Western Europe in 1947, 

Interim aid was advocated not only on the basis 
of the immediate need of certain European coun- 
tries for assistance in preventing cold and hunger 
during the winter of 1947-48, but also of pre- 
venting a further deterioration in the economy of 
certain European countries in order to preserve the 
foundation on which a carefully considered re- 
covery program could be based. 
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The Council was of the opinion that the State 
Department's request for the interim European 
supply program for France, Italy, and Austria was 
appropriate and justified in the light of the foreign 
financial policy of the United States Government. 
The Foreign Aid Act of 1947, approved December 
17, 1947, authorized appropriations for assistance 
to these countries, and the Congress subsequently 
appropriated 540 million dollars—to Austria, 
France, and Italy 522 million dollars, and to China 
18 million dollars. An additional sum of 55 mil- 
lion dollars was appropriated by the Congress in 
March 1948, for further interim aid for the period 
until funds became available under the Economic 
Cooperation Act. 


FinanctAL Aspects oF THE European Recovery 


PRocRAM 

As pointed out by the National Advisory Council 
in its report of activities from April 1 to September 
30, 1947, the financial and monetary problems 
raised by the European Recovery Program had 
been under continuing study by the Council and 
its constituent agencies since the inception of the 
Program. The views and recommendations of 
the Council on these matters were summarized by 
its Chairman, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 


statements before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on January 14, 1948, and the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on January 21, 
1948. The text of the former statement (the con- 
tent of which was substantially identical with the 
statement before the House Committee), is given 
below: * 


“The President, in his message, has laid before 
you the Administration’s proposal for a European 
Recovery Program and in greater detail the Secre- 
tary of State has described the need for assistance 
to Europe and the manner in which, and extent 
to which, it is recommended that American assist- 
ance be given. The financial aspects of the Pro- 
gram have been carefully considered by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems. This is a program for 
the economic recovery of Europe; it is not merely 
a relief program. The Council throughout has ap- 
proached the foreign financial policy issues in- 


* For this Report, see Federal Reserve Butietin, February 
1948, pp. 152-66. 
* The topical headings have been supplied. 
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volved to determine what specific lines of action 
would most effectively contribute to this, basic ob- 
jective of economic recovery. As Chairman of the 
Council, I welcome this opportunity to set forth 
the conclusions reached by the Council and then 
to comment on the financing of the Program. 
“First, I shall review the principal financial as- 
pects of the Program, then say something about 
the measures which we shall expect the European 
countries themselves to take, and finally comment 
briefly on the financing of the Aid Program. 
“Loans vs. grants. The first matter which I wish 
to take up is the question of the form in which aid 
should be extended to Europe. This assistance 
should be provided as a combination of grants-in- 
aid and loans. The criterion for selecting one or 
the other form should be the capacity of the par- 
ticipating countries to earn, in the years to come, 
the dollars which would be needed to pay interest 
and principal. We must keep in mind that these 
countries have already incurred an obligation for 
large annual payments of interest and amortiza- 
tion arising from the dollar loans extended to them 
over a period of years by the United States Govern- 
ment or the United States private capital market. 
We should take care not to insist that these coun- 
tries contract additional dollar debts which will 
absorb so much of their dollar earnings as to oper- 
ate to the disadvantage of future trade and private 
investment. If the entire aid for European coun- 
tries were to be on a loan basis, it would be prac- 
tically impossible for them to meet the additional 
annual charges from their earnings of dollars, even 
after trade and investment return to normal. The 
proportion of total aid which can prudently be 
provided on a loan basis must depend on the esti- 
mate of the borrowing country’s capacity to repay 
in dollars and also on the degree of flexibility which 
can be introduced into the terms of repayment. 
“The International Bank may be expected to fi- 
nance part of the capital requirements of the Euro- 
pean countries, particularly where they require the 
financing of permanent additions to their equip- 
ment. It does not seem likely, however, that the 
Bank will be able to carry the whole, or even the 
major, part of the Program which properly ought 
to be put on a loan basis. We propose, therefore, 
that when the Administrator for Economic Co- 
operation decides, after consulting the National 
Advisory Council, that it is desirable to extend aid 
on a credit basis, he will allocate the funds to the 
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Export-Import Bank of Washington, which will 
then make the loan as directed and on terms speci- 
fied by the Administrator in consultation with the 
National Advisory Council. This procedure will 
cnable the Administrator to draw upon the broad 
experience of the Export-Import Bank in the mak- 
ing of foreign loans, Incidentally, this is one ex- 
ainple of the manner in which the National Ad- 
visory Council would perform its customary role 
of coordination of United States foreign financial 
policy. I shall be glad to describe this role in 
greater detail if the members of the Committee 
wish me to do so. 

“Guaranties. [t is also important that the Ameri- 
can business enterprises be given opportunity to 
participate in the Recovery Program by making 
new investments abroad, or by expanding existing 
facilities where the Program calls for additional 
capital equipment. In this way they will contribute 
to the restoration of Europe, while at the same time 
they will be carrying out their own programs for 
expansion abroad. But we must recognize that 
new investments would be made at a time of great 
uncertainty and that investors may anticipate en- 
countering difficulty in converting their earnings 
or their original principal into dollars. To facili- 
tate private investment, therefore, it will probably 
be necessary for the Government to guarantee the 
convertibility into dollars of local currency earned 
by the investment or available for the repatriation 
of the original investment. While we may expect 
that the participating countries will try to make 
dollars available, it is possible that they will not 
have adequate dollars to permit conversion. The 
Economic Cooperation Administration should not 
be expected to guarantee American companies 
making these investments against normal risks, 
but merely to give them a transfer guaranty. We 
propose that not more than 5 per cent of the funds 
appropriated by Congress for the Program should 
be obligated for these guaranties, and that the 
guaranties themselves should not exceed the amount 
of the original investment and should not be ex- 
tended more than 10 years from the termination 
of the four-year program. 

“Liquidation of foreign assets. Some people have 
argued that the participating countries should pay 
for part of the Program by using up their gold 
and dollar assets in the United States, and by 
liquidating the American investments of their 
own citizens. I need not labor the point that the 
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European countries must have some gold and dollar 
reserves to finance their international trade if they 
are to return to normal operations after 1952. It 
should be kept in mind that the Economic Re- 
covery Program is not intended to cover the entire 
import requirements of these countries, It would 
be folly on our part to force the European countries 
to use up their gold and dollar balances to a point 
where they would not have adequate funds to oper- 
ate smoothly through ordinary commercial and fi- 
nancial channels. By insisting that the participat- 
ing countries exhaust their gold and dollar bal- 
ances, we would merely add further instability to 
their monetary systems. As a matter of fact, all 
of the participating countries except Switzerland, 
Turkey, and Portugal have already reduced their 
dollar balances to or below the amount which would 
normally be regarded as safe. 

“When we turn to the possibility of liquidating 
European investments in the United States, we 
must also look at the problem in terms of its long- 
run consequences. These investments annually 
earn a dollar income, which will be used to cover 
part of the cost of the Program, and which will be 
used in the future to meet part of the cost of im- 
ports after the Program ends. Without these in- 
vestments, the balance-of-payments situation of the 
participating countries will be worse in the future. 
I doubt very much that it would be wise policy 
for the United States to require European countries 
as a general rule to liquidate the property owned 
in the United States by their nationals as a condi- 
tion for receiving aid from this Government. 

“Even if these countries could liquidate all of the 
property owned by their citizens in the United 
States, they could not pay for more than a small 
part of the Program. We estimate that as of last 
June 30 the dollar assets held by persons in the 
recipient countries amounted to about 4.8 billion 
dollars. Of this amount 1.5 billion consisted ot 
direct investments, and a considerable part of the 
remainder also consists of holdings which would 
be difficult to liquidate. Some of these assets are 
already pledged for loans, while for many of the 
countries involved the amounts held here are neg- 
ligible. 

“Some of the governments, however, will decide 
to liquidate some or all of their holdings so as to 
pay for imports. In practice this may be an al- 
ternative to borrowing from the United States. We 
certainly will not object to the governments using 
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these funds. The question of policy for us to 
decide is the extent to which we can help these 
countries in obtaining control of these assets. In 
the case of unblocked assets, the only way the 
European governments can get control of them 
under present circumstances is through the com- 
pliance of their citizens with local laws, In fact, 
a considerable portion of the assets formerly blocked 
in the United States had been unfrozen as a result 
of such action. While we do not have exact data 
on unblocked assets, we believe the amount is com- 
paratively small. 

“A large part of the blocked assets are still blocked 
because their owners have not obtained from their 
own governments the certification that there is no 
enemy interest in their assets, which is required by 
the United States Treasury before the assets are un- 
blocked. The National Advisory Council and the 
executive departments concerned with this matter 
are giving very careful study to this problem. We 
hope to reach a final view as to the most satisfactory 
solution of this problem very shortly, and I should 
like at that time to appear before you again to out- 
line our program. 


“Offshore procurement. [t will not be possible to 
obtain all the goods needed for the Recovery Pro- 
gram in the United States, nor would it be de- 


sirable to attempt to do so. Some commodities are 
in short supply here, and purchasing abroad would 
leave more available for our own population and 
would in many instances reduce the net cost of 
the Program. The needed amounts of food cannot 
be obtained in the United States. A large per- 
centage of the requirements of grain, fats and oils, 
meat, and other agricultural products can be pro- 
cured only in other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In this manner we can make it possible 
for countries in the Western Hemisphere to supply 
larger amounts of foods and materials to Europe 
and at the same time maintain essential imports 
from the United States. 

“Tt is the opinion, therefore, of the National Ad- 
visory Council that the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator should be authorized to expend funds 
for the procurement of supplies for the Recovery 
Program outside of the United States. This would 
relieve pressure upon goods and services in short 
supply in the United States, and would in some 
instances have the further effect of assisting third 
countries in maintaining needed imports from the 
United States. We definitely would not permit the 
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use of dollars to buy goods abroad where the 
supplies available in the United States at reasonable 
prices are adequate for our needs as well as for the 
requirements of foreign countries. In any case, all 
purchases would be made according to an agreed 
program, and the administering agency would con- 
trol the use of the funds appropriated by Congress. 
In addition to purchases in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, there are special instances where it may be 
in our interest to procure certain essential products 
in one participating country for delivery to an- 
other, making payment in dollars. For example, 
we might buy steel or coal in one participating coun- 
try for delivery to another. The dollars which are 
received would then be used by the supplying 
country to pay for imports from the United States, 
thus reducing the need for direct expenditures by 
the United States for aid to the supplying country. 

“Monetary stabilization. [f the Recovery Program 
is to be successful, adequate measures for monetary 
stabilization must be taken promptly and with 
vigor by the European countries. At the Paris 
meeting the 16 participating countries undertook 
to apply any necessary measures leading to the 
rapid achievement of internal financial, monetary, 
and economic stability while maintaining in each 
country a high level of employment. They have 
recognized that recovery is not possible as long 
as inflation continues, and unless production is in- 
creased. The measures which should be taken 
must vary somewhat from country to country, 
but the general outline is clear. Budgets should 
be brought into balance rapidly, so that the neces- 
sary expenses of government can be met without 
increasing the public debt and without increasing 
direct inflationary pressures. In most countries 
modifications in tax structures and control of ex- 
penditures will be needed. As determined steps 
are taken, the trend toward budgetary balances, in- 
creased production, and steadying prices will all 
interact upon one another to facilitate stabilization. 

“Bilateral agreements. The Administration pro- 
poses that each country receiving aid from the 
United States shall enter into a separate agreement 
with this Government, which will cover the terms 
on which aid will be given. The European signa- 
tories will undertake to adopt the financial and 
monetary measures which are necessary to stabilize 
their currencies and to maintain and establish 
proper rates of exchange. These agreements will 
also cover such matters as cooperation with other 
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countries, the proper use of the goods supplied, and 
the establishment of a separate account for the 
local currency equivalent to the aid supplied in the 
form of grants. Moreover, each country would 
agree to supply the United States Government 
with full information about any pertinent aspect 
of the Recovery Program and to give a report on 
the Program to its own people. On the basis of 
the information which the cooperating countries 
will give us, and also from the reports of our own 
missions in these countries, we can be informed 
about the situation and so be in a position to dis- 
cuss with the country the measures which it has 
taken, or ought to take, to contribute to the recovery 
of Europe and its own stability. 

“Local currency equivalent of grants. We have a 
direct interest in assuring that the aid we provide 
to Europe makes a maximum contribution to the 
reduction of inflationary pressures and the restora- 
tion of stability. To this end we propose that each 
participating country will deposit in a special ac- 
count the local currency equivalent at an agreed 
rate of exchange to the dollar cost to this Govern- 
ment of the goods supplied through grants-in-aid. 
These accounts should be drawn upon only for con- 
structive, stabilizing purposes. In many instances 
it will probably be best either to let the accounts 
remain idle or to authorize the use of this local 
currency to effect a net reduction in the govern- 
ment’s debt. There may be instances, however, in 
which it might also be used for reconstruction or 
development, or other purposes which would con- 
tribute to the increase of production in the country. 
In the view of the National Advisory Council, such 
expenditure should be undertaken only in agree- 
ment with this Government. 

“I wish to make it clear that the National Ad- 
visory Council, in considering the financial meas- 
ures which the European countries should take, 
had very much in mind the necessity of preserving 
the spirit of free and friendly cooperation between 
this Government and the European governments. 
I am sure this country does not wish to dictate to 
these friendly countries either the particular meas- 
ures they should take, or the exact manner in 
which they should be taken. 

“Exchange rates. The adjustment of some ex- 
change rates may be expected in the course of 
European recovery. Inflation in Europe in certain 
instances has given rise to exchange rates which 
result in an overvaluation of the currencies in rela- 
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tion to the dollar. This state of affairs has tended 
to hinder the exports of such countries and, at the 
same time, to make imports relatively cheap in 
terms of local currency. In some cases countries 
have resorted to export subsidies, by means of spe- 
cial exchange rates, or have used other measures 
in conflict with our own long-range international 
economic program, 

“The determination of an appropriate exchange 
rate is a very complex matter, involving the widest 
range considerations relating to prices, costs, and 
balances of payments. The difficulties in setting 
exchange rates under present conditions are such 
that, although the rates of some of the participat- 
ing countries will certainly have to be adjusted, 
the timing of these adjustments will vary from 
country to country. Accordingly, it would not be 
good policy for us to insist upon an across-the- 
board modification of exchange rates before we ex- 
tend aid. The revision of rates of individual coun- 
tries should instead be considered as a part of a 
developing program of internal and external stabi- 
lization in conjunction with United States assist- 
ance. To ensure that these revisions will be under- 
taken where necessary, the recipient countries will 
be asked to agree that when, in the opinion of the 
United States Government, their exchange rates 
are imposing an unjustifiable burden on their bal- 
ances of payments, they will consult with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund about revision. Countries 
which are not members of the Fund would be ex- 
pected to consult directly with the United States 
Government. The National Advisory Council is 
making continual studies of the exchange rate 
problem and is the agency directed by Congress to 
coordinate policy in this matter. 

“Stabilization loans. After progress has been 
made toward internal stabilization in the European 
countries by balancing budgets, increasing produc- 
tion, and expanding trade, the time will arrive 
when it may be appropriate to make stabilization 
loans which would give greater assurance to the 
people of the participating countries that the sta- 
bilization will be permanent. There is greater con- 
fidence in the stability of money if there is gold 
or dollars in the hands of the central bank. At 
the appropriate point in the Program it would be 
well worth while to give countries this additional 
assurance by extending a loan to provide monetary 
reserves. If the loan is given prematurely, the re- 
serves might be dissipated through balance-of-pay- 
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ments deficits. A stabilization loan to be effective 
should come when there is reasonable assurance 
that the internal situation of the country concerned 
is satisfactory, and that it will be able to maintain 
its exchange rate at a stable level for a considerable 
period of time. It is not likely that this situation 
will be reached immediately, but it is possible that 
in the course of 1948, and probably in 1949, some 
countries will be in a position to use stabilization 
loans effectively. At the appropriate time Con- 
gress may then be requested to appropriate addi- 
tional funds to be used by the United States Stabili- 
zation Fund to make these loans. 

Before I conclude my 
remarks on this phase of the European Recovery 
Program, I should like to comment briefly on the 
amount needed to carry it out. The President has 
recommended that 6.8 billion dollars be appropri- 
ated to support the Program during the 15 months 
ending June 30, 1949. The National Advisory 
Council has carefully reviewed the procedures 
which have been used by the interdepartmental 
committees of experts in arriving at this figure. 
These procedures involved a critical examination 
of European needs and of availabilities in the 
United States and in other major supplying areas, 
and careful estimates of European dollar income 
and resources. The National Advisory Council be- 
lieves that this approach is sound and has con- 
cluded that the recommended amount is needed to 
achieve the objectives of the Program. 

“Finally, I should like to make a brief comment 
concerning the financing of the Program. It would 
serve no good purpose to ask the European coun- 
tries to put their own houses in order if we, our- 
selves, adopted methods which might accentuate 
inflation in the United States or upset our own 
economic stability. It is my firm opinion that we 
should finance the European Recovery Program 
within a balanced budget. I am confident that, 
so long as we pursue a sound fiscal policy, we shall 
be able to cover the cost of the European Recovery 
Program out of current revenues.” 


“Financial requirements. 


MostLizaATION OF ForeIcNn Private Dotiar Assets 


The problem of tracing the private dollar assets 
in the United States of nationals of countries receiv- 
ing aid under the European Recovery Program had 
been under review by the Council during the fall 
of 1947 and a program relating to this matter was 
presented by the Council to the Congress in Febru- 
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ary, 1948. The Council believed that all reasonable 
assistance should be given to the participating coun- 
tries to enable them to locate dollar assets of their 
nationals in the United States so that if the par- 
ticipating governments so decided, these assets or 
the income therefrom, could be used to assist in 
the financing of European requirements. 

In the public discussion of the Program it had 
been also argued that the participating countries 
should pay for part of the Program by utilizing 
their gold and dollar assets in the United States and 
by liquidating the American investments of their 
own citizens. Moreover, it had been asserted that 
American taxpayers were being called upon to make 
substantial contributions to European recovery and 
that liquidation of these assets would therefore 
constitute a means of relief to the American tax- 
payer. The Council pointed out, however, that 
it would be unwise for the United States to force 
European countries to use their gold and dollar 
balances to the point where they would not have 
adequate funds to finance their international trade 
through ordinary commercial channels. The dis- 
sipation of gold and dollar balances would also add 
a further element of instability to the monetary sys- 
tems of these countries. Moreover, investments in 
the United States earn an income which can be 
used to defray part of the cost of European require- 
ments during the life of the Program and in subse- 
quent years. To force the liquidation of invested 
assets would weaken the balance of payments posi- 
tions of the participating countries in the future. 
Accordingly, the Council took the position that 
the liquidation of dollar assets should not be a 
condition precedent to aid under the European Re- 
covery Program but that assistance should be given 
to the participating countries in obtaining control of 
these assets. 

The problem of locating private dollar assets of 
foreign nationals stemmed from the fact that some 
individuals had for many years concealed their 
assets in the United States from their governments, 
despite the fact that the foreign exchange laws of 
the recipient countries required that foreign ex- 
change assets be declared. Some persons held prop- 
erty directly in their own names, while others held 
property indirectly through intermediaries in third 
countries, notably Switzerland. 

It is essential to distinguish between the cate- 
gories of blocked assets and free assets. Blocked 
assets are those which were frozen in the United 
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States under the Foreign Funds Control of the 
Treasury Department. In October 1945, machin- 
ery was put into effect to unblock these assets if 
the government of the country where the bene- 
ficial owner of the funds resided certified to the pri- 
vate American custodian holding the assets that 
there was no enemy interest. The procedure was 
designed to find concealed enemy property. How- 
ever, not all of the blocked assets of the nationals of 
these countries were certified and, as a result, For- 
eign Funds still controlled a substantial amount 
of blocked assets. Free assets include all of the 
dollar assets owned by the nationals of Great Brit- 
ain, Turkey, and Ireland, previously blocked assets 
which have been unblocked, and assets accruing 
to nationals of the recipient countries after Decem- 
ber 1945. Free assets are for the most part known 
to the governments of the recipient countries and 
are not part of the particular problem involved in 
locating assets. 

Precise figures on the amount of the blocked 
assets held directly in the names of citizens of 
recipient countries and indirectly through Swiss 
accounts were not available. According to best 
estimates, there was approximately 700 million 
dollars of blocked assets in a form readily available 
for meeting the balance of payments deficits of 
recipient countries. Of this amount, it was esti- 
mated that about 400 million dollars was held 
in the United States directly in the name of resi- 
dent citizens, and the balance of about 300 million 
dollars was held indirectly through Switzerland. 

The Council believed that, in view of the ex- 
traordinary circumstances prevailing, the United 
States should assist the recipient countries to ob- 
tain control of the dollar assets of their nationals. 
The Council doubted that under ordinary circum- 
stances this Government should assist in enforcing 
the foreign exchange laws of other countries, but 
it recognized that European countries needed these 
funds and had requested the assistance of the 
United States in obtaining control. The Council 
concluded that no action should be taken with 
respect to free assets, but that the following pro- 
gram should be adopted in the case of assets now 


blocked: 


(1) Public notice would be given that at the end 
of three months, assets remaining blocked, in- 
cluding assets not certified by the appropriate for- 
eign government as free from enemy taint, would 
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be transferred to the jurisdiction of the Office of 
Alien Property in the Department of Justice. 

(2) In order to concentrate on areas where im- 
portant results were likely to be obtained, accounts 
containing small amounts of property of less than 
$5,000 would be unblocked without requiring 
certification or other formalities, except where a 
known former enemy interest existed. 


(3) A new census of the assets which remained 
blocked as of the deadline date would be taken and 
the information from this census would be made 
available to governments of recipient countries. 


(4) Assets indirectly held would be dealt with b 
a vesting program. Assets uncertified by the dead- 
line date, whether in Swiss and Liechtenstein ac- 
counts or in accounts held through the nationals 
of recipient countries, would after receipt of the 
census information be vested under law as enemy 
property by the Office of Alien Property. 


In implementation of the program outlined to the 
Congress, the Secretary of the Treasury announced 
on February 27, 1948, that freezing controls had 
been removed from blocked accounts up to $5,000 
held for persons residing in any country except 
Germany, Japan, Bulgaria, and Rumania, and on 
March 1, 1948, he announced that effective June 1, 
1948, the Treasury Department would cease to have 
jurisdiction of blocked foreign funds. The details 
of the program were as previously outlined. The 
governments of the countries participating in the 
European Recovery Program were requested to 
give their residents public notice of the action 
which would be taken by the United States on 
June 1, 1948. (On April 27, 1948, it was an- 
nounced that countries would have until September 
1, 1948 to complete action on applications filed 
for certification as of June 1, 1948, and that the 
Treasury Department would for administrative con- 
venience retain jurisdiction over blocked funds 
until September 1, 1948.) 


Oruer Councit Activities 


The Council, in view of the Swedish foreign ex- 
change difficulties developing in the first quarter 
of 1948, authorized the State, Treasury, and Com- 
merce Departments to negotiate suitable modifi- 
cations of the existing agreements with Sweden so 
as to recognize the necessity for Sweden tempo- 
rarily to delay payments to United States nationals 
for current transactions. 
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In the spring of 1948, the Council considered a 
proposal of the State Department for an appro- 
priation in the amount of 20 million dollars for the 
relief of the United States-United Kingdom zone 
of Trieste during the period from April 1, 1948, 
to June 30, 1948, through amendment of the 
Foreign Aid Act of 1947. The Council expressed 
the opinion that the State Department’s request was 
appropriate and justified in the light of the foreign 
financial policy of the United States Government. 
The Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, while con- 
templating that Trieste would qualify as a par- 
ticipating country, provided for the amendment 
of the Foreign Aid Act of 1947 to authorize not 
more than 20 million dollars of assistance until 
such time as Trieste became eligible for assistance 
under the Economic Cooperation Act as a partici- 
pating country. 

The Council considered and made recommenda- 
tions with respect to the draft basic agreement for 
international economic cooperation which was 
referred to the Ninth International Convention of 
American States, held at Bogota, Colombia. The 
Council recommended that the United States Dele- 
gation to the Bogota Conference not support pro- 
posals to set up a new Inter-American intergov- 
ernmental financial institution since organizations 
already in existence would be capable of handling 
appropriate international financing. As pointed 
out in the section on the Export-Import Bank, the 
Council supported the proposal to increase the lend- 
ing authority of the Export-Import Bank in order 
to place the Bank in a position to extend additional 
credits to Latin America. 

The Council took negative action on various 


IV. ACTIVITIES RELATING TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


Pursuant to statutory authority, the National 
Advisory Council continued to coordinate the 
activities of the United States representatives of 
the Fund and the Bank with those of other agencies 
of the Government by furnishing advice and as- 
sistance to facilitate the carrying out of their various 


functions. The United States Executive Direc- 
tors of both the Fund and the Bank, or their alter- 
nates, have regularly attended the Council’s meet- 
ings, and have participated continuously in the 
work of its staff committee. 
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other matters relating to foreign finance referred 
to it by agencies of the United States Government. 
Where favorable consideration of the applications 
of foreign governments was recommended by the 
Council its conclusions are reported here. The 
Council has followed the practice generally of not 
publicly reporting actions recommending against 
the extension of loans, credits, or other financial 
transactions with foreign governments, since it 
is of the opinion that the best interests of the 
United States would not be served by public dis- 
closure of adverse actions which may affect the 
foreign relations of the United States with other 
friendly countries. 

During the period under review, the National 
Advisory Council met with the President’s Com- 
mittee for Financing Foreign Trade. Particular 
attention was devoted to the European Recovery 
Program, and the Council gave careful consider- 
ation to the views and recommendations of the 
President’s Committee for Financing Foreign Trade 
on the administration and financial aspects of the 
Program. 

During the period the Council also submitted 
to the Senate Committee on Finance a Report on 
Foreign Assets and Liabilities of the United States 
and Its Balance of International Transactions. The 
National Advisory Council had undertaken to 
submit this material when the committee had under 
consideration Senate Resolution No. 103 request- 
ing information relative to loans and commitments 
to foreign governments and other financial sta- 
tistics. The report was published as a Committee 
Print (80th Cong., Ist sess.), by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

MONETARY FUND AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


MEMBERSHIP CHANGES IN THE FuNpD AND BANK 


In the period under review, one new country, 
Finland, was admitted to membership in the Fund 
and the Bank. At the recommendation of their 
Boards of Directors, the Governors of the two in- 
stitutions, at the second annual meetings held in 
London in September, 1947, approved the admis- 
sion of Finland to the Fund with a quota of 38 
million dollars, contingent upon a subscription for 
an equal amount in the Bank. Finland formally 
became the 46th member of both the Fund and the 
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Bank on January 14, 1948. The Council on March 
25, 1948 approved of the admission of Austria to 
the Fund and to the Bank. The Boards of Gov- 
ernors by subsequent vote, without a meeting, ap- 
proved the Austrian membership application, pro- 
viding for a quota in the Fund of 50 million dol- 
lars, and a like amount as a subscription to the 
Bank. Membership is open to Austria until 
August 31, 1948. The increase in Egypt’s quota 
from 45 million dollars to 60 million dollars, which 
had been approved at the second annual meetings, 
became effective during the month of March, 1948, 
when Egypt notified her consent to the change 
and her application for a proportionate change in 
her subscription to the Bank. A list of member 
countries, with their quotas and capital subscrip- 
tions as of March 31, 1948, is included in Appen- 
dix E.’ 


AppiTionaL Executive Dtrectors 


At the London meeting of the Boards of Gov- 
ernors of the Fund and Bank in 1947, it was decided 
to provide for the election of a 14th Executive 
Director by those members who, as of December 31, 
1947, were not entitled to appoint a Director, and 
who had not voted in an election for any Director. 
This Director was to hold office until the next reg- 
ular election in 1948. Pursuant to this, an election 
was held, and on February 5, 1948 announcement 
was made of the election of an Executive Director 
to both the Fund and the Bank representing Aus- 
tralia, Syria, and Lebanon. 


Tue Funp 


In the six-month period under review the Coun- 
cil gave consideration to various policy questions, 
all of which have been discussed in the First Special 
Report of the National Advisory Council on the 
Operations and Policies of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (H. Doc. No. 656, 
80th Cong., 2d sess., pages 10 to 17).° 

Fund exchange transactions. [n the six months, 
October 1, 1947 to March 31, 1948, the Fund sold 
a total of 391.1 million dollars in exchange for their 
own currencies to member countries. The sales 
of exchange for the respective periods and the 
countries purchasing exchange are indicated in the 
table below: 


® See Federal Reserve BuLLETIN for July 1948, pp. 794ff. 
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CurRRENCY SALES OF THE INTERNATIONAL MoNETARY FuND 
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Tue Bank 


Loans and disbursements. During the period un- 
der review the Bank entered the field ef develop- 
ment loans when the Board of Executive Directors 
approved two loans to Chile totaling 16 million 


dollars, bringing the total of loans approved as of 
March 31, 1948 to 513 million dollars. 
Disbursement on loans in the six-month period 
amounted to 170 million dollars, bringing the total 
disbursed by the Bank as of March 31, 1948 to 403 


million. France has withdrawn the entire amount 
of her 250 million dollar loan, the Netherlands has 
utilized 138 million of her 195 million loan, Den- 
mark 7 million of her 40 million loan and Luxem- 
bourg 7 million of her 12 million loan. 

The loans to Chile consisted of 13.5 million dol- 
lars for hydro-electric development and 2.5 million 
dollars for the purchase of agricultural machinery. 
Both loans are guaranteed by the Chilean Govern- 
ment. The 13.5 million dollar loan, at an interest 
rate of 34 per cent, is for a term of 20 years, with 
amortization payments beginning in the sixth year 
calculated to retire the full amount by maturity. 
The 2.5 million dollar loan, at an interest rate of 
2% per cent, is for a term of six and one-half years, 
with amortization payments beginning in the third 
year calculated to retire the full amount by maturity. 
In accordance with its Articles of Agreement, the 
Bank will also charge a commission of one per cent 
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annually to be set aside in the Bank’s special reserve 
fund. 

In accordance with previous loan agreements 
made by the Bank, the contracts with Chile provide 
that the Bank shal! be furnished with full informa- 
tion showing that the funds to be disbursed will be 
used for the purposes specified in the agreements, 
and that representatives of the Bank shall have full 
opportunity to check the end use to which all pur- 
chases are put. 

Legislation. In this period the bonds of the Bank 
have become legal investments for life insurance 
companies in Massachusetts, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia by action of the legislatures of these states, The 
action in Massachusetts was particularly important: 
first, because Massachusetts is often accepted as a 
pattern or guide by other states; and second, be- 
cause Massachusetts was the most important re- 
maining state in the insurance field in which the 
Bank’s bonds were not legal investments for in- 
surance company assets. The great bulk of invest- 
ment funds represented by the assets of insurance 


companies, banks and trusts is now eligible to buy 
the bonds of the Bank. 

Fiscal operations. During the six-month period, 
the Bank reported a net income in excess of 3 mil- 
lion dollars exclusive of 1.5 million dollars paid 
into its special reserve. As of March 31, 1948, the 
entire deficit incurred in the Bank’s organizational 
period has been written off, and the Bank reported 
an accumulated net profit of 1.2 million dollars 
from operations, plus 2 million dollars in its special 
reserve. 

Future lending. The Bank is expected to con- 
tinue financing part of the European reconstruction 
effort. As economic recovery of the war-devastated 
countries proceeds, accelerated through the stimulus 
of United States direct aid, it is felt that the Bank 
will be afforded an opportunity to finance a number 
of projects, particularly those calling for permanent 
additions to capital equipment. The Bank, as indi- 
cated by its recent loan to Chile, will concurrently 
consider developmental projects in Latin America 
and other areas which it now has under study. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Changes in Board's Staff 


Mr. Edward L. Smead, Director of the Division 
of Bank Operations, has elected to retire from 
active service on January 1, 1949, and, in prepara- 
tion for his leaving, Mr. Robert F. Leonard, for- 
merly the Director of the Division of Examinations, 
was appointed as Associate Director of the Division 
of Bank Operations, effective September 1, 1948. 
Mr. Leonard will succeed Mr. Smead as Director 
of that Division on January 1, 1949. 

Mr. Edwin R. Millard, formerly an Assistant 
Director of the Division of Examinations, was ap- 


pointed Director of that Division to succeed Mr. 
Leonard, effective September 1, 1948. 


Admissions of State Banks to Membership in the 
Federal Reserve System 


The following State banks were admitted to 
membership in the Federal Reserve System during 
the period July 16, 1948 to August 15, 1948: 

New Mexico 

Artesia—Peoples State Bank 

Virginia 
Warsaw—Northern Neck State Bank, Inc. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF BANK OF THE GERMAN STATES 
TO ISSUE NOTES AND COINS 











The Military Governors of the American, British, 
and French zones of occupation in Germany pro- 
mulgated between June 18 and June 26, 1948, a 
series Of laws enacting the long-expected currency 
reform for Western Germany. The first of these 
laws (Currency Law; No. 61 in the United States 
zone) established the German mark (deutsche 
mark) as legal currency and provided for the sur- 
render of the old currency and the issue of small 
interim amounts of new money. The second law 
(Issue Law; No. 62), discussed below, dealt with 
the Bank of the German States (Bank deutscher 
Laender, the cen‘ral bank of the Western zones 
of Germany).' The third law (Conversion Law; 
No. 63) regulated the details of the currency con- 
version, which took place at the rate of 1 new for 
10 old marks; it made special provision for the 
treatment of deposits, debts, bonds, and the assets 
and liabilities of financial institutions. Three “regu- 
lations” issued on the basis of that law implemented 
and amplified these provisions in general and in 
regard to banks and insurance companies in par- 
ticular. The fourth law (No. 64) contained a 
provisional revision of tax legislation. Separate 
decrees regulated the application of the currency 
reform legislation to the western sectors of Berlin. 


1 For the legislation establishing that Bank, see Federal Re- 
serve Buttetin, March 1948, pp. 279-83. 


Law No. 62 granted to the Bank of the German 
States the exclusive right to issue notes and coins 
in the States constituting the American, British, and 
French zones of occupation. At the same time, the 
Bank was authorized to fix the minimum reserves 
of Land Central Banks at between 12 and 30 per 
cent of demand liabilities, and the minimum re- 
serves of other financial institutions at between 
8 and 20 per cent of demand liabilities, and be- 
tween 4 and 10 per cent of time and savings de- 
posits? Finally, the Bank was instructed to estab- 
lish a currency department, including represent- 
atives of commerce, agriculture, and industry, to 
advise the Board of Directors in the matter of finan- 
cial reform. The power of issuing regulations for 
implementing and amplifying currency reform laws 
was given to the Allied Bank Commission, repre- 
senting the French as well as the American and 
British occupation authorities. Shortly before the 
enactment of the currency reform, the French 
Military Government had ordered the Land Central 
Banks of the French zone to become members of 
the Bank of the German States, thereby making the 
Bank the first trizonal institution. 

Following are the major portions of the text of 
Law No. 62 for the United States zone. 


2 For establishment of the Land Central Banks, see Federal 
Reserve Butvetin, February 1947, pp. 130-35. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT, GERMANY—UNITED STATES AREA OF CONTROL 
LAW NO. 62—SECOND LAW FOR MONETARY REFORM (ISSUE LAW) 


ArTicLe I 


Ricut of THE Bank DeutscHer Laenper to Issue 
Notes 


i. The Bank deutscher Laender is hereby granted 
the exclusive right to issue monetary symbols in 
the specified area (Law No. 61—Currency Law).' 
The monetary symbols are denominated in deutsche 
marks and pfennigs. 

2. For a transitional period of not more than 
two years from the effective date of this Law the 
Bank deutscher Laender may issue notes not bear- 
ing its name. 

3. The Bank deutscher Laender shall publicly 
notify the denominations and distinguishing char- 
_ | This area includes Bavaria, Bremen, Hesse, and Wurttem- 
berg-Baden (U. S. zone); Lower Saxony, North Rhine-West- 
phalia, Schleswig-Holstein, and Hansestadt Hamburg (U. K. 
zone); Rhine-Palatinate, Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern, and Baden 
(French zone). 
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acteristics of the notes and coins which it issues. 


Artic.e Il 
REPLACEMENT oF Damacep Nores 


1. The Bank deutscher Laender shall replace 
damaged notes and coins in circulation if more 
than one-half of the note or coin is presented. 

2. The Bank deutscher Laender shall not be 
required to replace destroyed, lost or counterfeit 
notes and coins. 

Articte III 


WITHDRAWAL oF Nores 


1. The Bank deutscher Laender may at any time 
call in notes and coins in circulation. These cease 
to be legal tender with the end of the day of 
withdrawal. 

2. The withdrawn notes and coins shall, on de- 
mand, be exchanged for legal tender by the Bank 
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deutscher Laender within one month of the day of 
withdrawal. The withdrawal and time limit for 
exchange shall be publicly notified. 

3. Any claim against the Bank deutscher Laender 
arising out of withdrawn notes and coins lapses on 
the expiry of the time limit for exchange. 

4. The notes specified in Art. I, par. 2, shall be 
withdrawn not later than 31 December 1952. 


ArticLe IV 
Wiruprawat oF SMALL CHANGE 

1, The Bank deutscher Laender shall as soon as 
possible withdraw from circulation and replace 
with its own notes or coins the monetary symbols 
remaining in circulation in the specified area in 
accordance with Art. I, par. 2 (II) of the First Law 
for the Reform of the Monetary System (Currency 
Law).? 

* * * 

3. The provisions of Art. II shall apply muta- 
tis mutandis to the withdrawal of the aforesaid 
monetary symbols. 

ArticLte V 


Limit on CIRCULATION 


1. The circulation of notes and coins of the 
Bank deutscher Laender may not exceed the sum 
of ten thousand million deutsche marks. 

2. The Bank deutscher Laender may place notes 


and coins in circulation in excess of the limit fixed 
in paragraph | above only with the agreement of 
at least three-fourths of the members of the Board 
of Directors and of at least six Laender. No such 
increase in circulation shall exceed one thousand 
million deutsche marks at any one time. 


ArticLte VI 
MintmuM REsERVES 


1. The Bank deutscher Laender shall so fix the 
minimum reserves of financial institutions that they 
amount to the following: 


(a) The minimum reserves of Land Central 
Banks, between 12 and 30 per cent of demand lia- 
bilities. 

(b) The minimum reserves of other ‘financial in- 
stitutions, between 8 and 20 per cent of demand lia- 
bilities, and between 4 and 10 per cent of time and 
savings deposits respectively. 


The Land Central Banks shall maintain their 
minimum reserves with the Bank deutscher Laen- 


2In accordance with that paragraph, the following notes and 
coins were to remain in circulation temporarily at one-tenth of 
their previous face value: 

A. Allied Military mark notes put into circulation in Ger- 
many, of one and half mark denomination. 

B. Rentenbank notes, of one mark denomination. 

C. Coins of 50, 10, 5 and 1 reichspfennig or rentenpfennig 
(the auxiliary notes issued by the Laender of the French zone 
of 4% 10 and 5 pfennigs are also legal tender in the French 
zone). 
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der and other financial institutions shall maintain 
their minimum reserves with the Land Central] 
Bank. 

2. Pending the establishment of other minimum 
reserves for financial institutions by the Board of 
Directors of the Bank deutscher Laender— 

(a) The Land -Central Banks shall maintain 
demand deposits with the Bank deutscher Laender 
of a monthly average of 20 per cent of demand 
liabilities, 

(b) Other financial institutions, including the 
Postal Check Offices and the Postal Savings In- 
stitutes, shall maintain deposits with the Land 
Central Bank of a monthly average of 10 per cent 
of demand liabilities and 5 per cent of time and 
savings deposits respectively. 

Agricultural credit cooperatives which are affili- 
ated to a central association and do not maintain 
a demand deposit account with a Land Central 
Bank may maintain their minimum reserves in- 
directly through their central association, but in 
such case must maintain deposits of at least an equal 
amount with the central association. 

3. The provisions of paragraphs 1 and 2 above 
apply to real estate credit institutions, communal 
credit institutions, ship mortgage banks and similar 
financial institutions whose business mainly consists 
in granting long-term loans by creating special 
funds to cover moneys borrowed for the purpose 
of loans, only so far as their other banking liabilities 
are concerned. 

* * * 


Artic.Le VIII 
FuNcTIONS OF THE ALLIED BANK CoMMISSION 


1. The Allied Bank Commission is hereby em- 
powered to issue regulations in implementation or 
amplification of this Law. 

2. The Bank deutscher Laender shall establish 
a currency department, which shall include repre- 
sentatives of commerce, agriculture and industry, 
and shall be responsible for studying the effects of 
the financial reform legislation and for advising 
the Board of Directors regarding the issue of any 
supplementary instructions to carry out the objects 
of this reform. The drafts of such instructions 
shall, after approval by the Board of Directors, be 
submitted to the Allied Bank Commission. If the 
Allied Bank Commission approves these instruc- 
tions they shall be issued, by the Bank or the Com- 
mission, as the latter may determine. 


ArtTicLe IX 


Frnat Provisions 


1. The German text of this Law shall be the 
official text. 

2. This Law shall become effective on 20 June 
1948. 
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Administrative interpretations of banking laws, new regulations issued by the 
Board of Governors, and other similar material. 








Legislation 
Consumer Credit and Bank Reserves 


By Joint Resolution of Congress, approved August 
16, 1948, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System has been authorized to exercise 
consumer-credit controls on instalment credit and 
to increase reserve requirements for member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System. Under the statute 
both authorizations will expire after June 30, 1949. 
The text of the Joint Resolution is as follows: 


[Pustic Law 905—801rH Concress] 
[CHaprer 836—2p Session ] 
[S. J. Res. 157] 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


To aid in protecting the Nation’s economy against infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That in order to protect the Nation’s 
monetary, banking, and credit structure, and inter- 
state and foreign commerce, against increased infla- 
tionary pressures, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System are authorized, notwith- 
standing the Act of August 8, 1947 (Public Law 
386, Eightieth Congress), to exercise, up to and 
including June 30, 1949, consumer-credit controls 
in accordance with and to carry out the purposes of 
Executive Order Numbered 8843 (August 9, 1941) 
insofar as it relates to instalment credit. 

All the present provisions of sections 21 and 27 of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended 
(relating to investigations, injunctions, jurisdictions, 
and other matters), shall be as fully applicable with 
respect to the exercise by the Board of Governors 
of consumer instalment credit controls as they are 
now applicable with respect to the exercise by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission of its func- 
tions under that Act, and the Board shall have the 
same powers in the exercise of such consumer instal- 
ment credit controls as the Commission now has 
under the said sections. 
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Sec. 2. Section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
ag amended, is amended by inserting after the sixth 
paragraph thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of law, 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, in order to prevent injurious credit expan- 
sion, may by regulation change the requirements 
as to reserves to be maintained pursuant to this 
section against demand or time deposits or both 
(1) by member banks in central reserve cities, or 
(2) by member banks in reserve cities, or (3) by 
member banks not in reserve or central reserve 
cities, or (4) by all member banks; but no such 
change shall have the effect of requiring any such 
member bank to maintain a reserve balance against 
its time deposits in an amount equal to more than 
7, per centum thereof, or a reserve balance against 
its demand deposits in an amount equal to more 
than 30 per centum thereof if such bank is in a 
central reserve city, 24 per centum thereof if in 
a reserve city, or 18 per centum thereof if not in 
a reserve or central reserve city. No change in 
reserve requirements made under authority of this 
paragraph shali continue in effect after June 30, 
1949,” 

Approved August 16, 1948. 


Reserves 
Amendments to Regulation D and Supplement 


The Board of Governors, on September 8, 1948, 
amended the Supplement to Regulation D, relating 
to reserves required to be maintained by member 
banks with Federal Reserve Banks, so as to in- 
crease the reserve requirements of member banks, 
effective as to banks in reserve and central reserve 
cities at the opening of business on September 24, 
1948, and as to other member banks at the opening 
of business on September 16, 1948. In connection 
with this action, the Board also amended Regula- 
tion D in certain respects, effective September 16, 
1948, for the purpose of bringing the language of 
the Regulation into conformity with the law. There 
is set forth below the text of the amended Supple- 
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ment to Regulation D together with the amend- 
ments to the Regulation. 


SupPLEMENT To RecuLation D 


Effective as to member banks not in reserve and 
central reserve cities at opening of business on 
September 16, 1948, and as to member banks in 
reserve and central reserve cities at opening of 
business on September 24, 1948. 


RESERVES REQUIRED TO BE MAINTAINED 
BY MEMBER BANKS WITH FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS 
Pursuant to the provisions of section 19 of the 
Federal Reserve Act and section 2(a) of its Regu- 
lation D, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System hereby prescribes the following 
reserve balances which each member bank of the 
Federal Reserve System is required to maintain on 
deposit with the Federal Reserve Bank of its dis- 

trict: 
7% per cent of its time deposits plus— 
16 per cent of its net demand deposits if not 
in a reserve or central reserve city; 


22 per cent of its net demand deposits if in a 
reserve city, except as to any bank located in an 
outlying district of a reserve city or in territory 
added to such city by the extension of the city’s 
corporate limits, which, by the affirmative vote 
of five members of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, is permitted to main- 
tain 16 per cent reserves against its net demand 
deposits; 

26 per cent of its net demand deposits if lo- 
cated in a central reserve city, except as to any 
bank located in an outlying district of a central 
reserve city or in territory added to such city by 
the extension of the city’s corporate limits, which, 
by the affirmative vote of five members of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, is permitted to maintain 16 per cent or 22 
per cent reserves against its net demand deposits. 


AMENDMENTS TO REGULATION D 


Section 2 of Regulation D is amended, effective 
September 16, 1948, in the following respects: 


1. Subsection (a) ‘of section 2 is amended by 
striking out the words “the sixth paragraph of” in 
the last sentence thereof. 


2. Footnote numbered 6 appended to subsection 
(a) of section 2 is amended to read as follows: 
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“The amount of the reserves required to be 
maintained by any such member bank as a result 
of any such change may not be less than the 
amount of the reserves specified above nor more 
than twice such amount, except that through 
June 30, 1949, the required reserves for time 
deposits may be not more than 7'4 per cent and 
those for demand deposits of banks in central 
reserve cities, reserve cities, and other places may 
be not more than 30 per cent, 24 per cent, and 
18 per cent, respectively.” 

3. Subsection (6) of section 2 is amended by 
striking out the following in the first sentence 
thereof: 


“and until six months after the cessation of 
hostilities in the present war as determined by 
proclamation of the President or concurrent reso- 
lution of the Congress, no deposit payable to the 
United States by any member bank arising solely 
as the result of subscriptions made by or through 
such member bank for United States Govern- 
ment securities issued under authority of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, shall be 
included in net demand deposits or in time de- 
posits which are subject to reserve requirements.” 


Consumer Instalment Credit 
Regulation W 


There is set forth below the text of Regulation W 
entitled “Consumer Instalment Credit” which was 
adopted by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, effective September 20, 1948. A 
brief statement regarding the reissuance of this 
regulation is published at page 1066 of this issue 
of the Buttetin. 


REGULATION W 
Effective September 20, 1948 * 
CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT 
SECTION 1. SCOPE AND APPLICATION OF REGULATION 


This regulation is issued by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System (hereinafter 
called the “Board”) under authority of section 
5(5) of the Act of October 6, 1917, as amended, 
Executive Order No. 8843, dated August 9, 1941 
(hereinafter called the “Executive Order”), and 
Public Law 905, approved August 16, 1948. 

The regulation applies, in general, to any person 
who is engaged in the business of making exten- 


* This regulation shall apply to extensions of credit made, 
renewed, revised or consolidated on or after the effective date. 
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sions of instalment credit in amounts of $5,000 or 
less, or discounting or purchasing obligations aris- 
ing out of such extensions of credit. It applies 


whether the person is a bank, loan company, or 
finance company, or a person who is so engaged 
in connection with any other business, such as by 
making such extensions of credit as a dealer, re- 
tailer, or other person in connection with the sell- 
. > 

ing of consumers’ durable goods. 


SECTION 2. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND REGISTRA- 
TION 


(a) General Requirements—Fach person engaged 
in the business of making instalment sales or in- 
stalment loans,’ or engaged in the business of lend- 
ing on the security of or discounting or purchasing 
obligations arising out of such extensions of credit, 
is referred to in this regulation as a “Registrant”; 
and no Registrant shall make or receive any pay- 
ment which constitutes or arises directly or indi- 
rectly out of any such extension of credit made by 
him or out of any such obligation lent on or dis- 
counted or purchased by him, except on the follow- 
ing conditions: 


(1) He must have a license, and each Regis- 
trant is hereby granted such a license, but such 
license of a Registrant may be suspended in the 
manner and on the grounds stated in section 
-8(6); and 

(2) The extension of credit made, renewed, 
revised or consolidated by him, or giving rise to 
the obligation discounted or purchased by him 
or acquired by him as collateral, must comply 
with the applicable requirements of this regula- 
tion. 


(6) Registration—Within 60 days after the effec- 
tive date of this regulation, or 60 days after he 
becomes subject to section 2(@), whichever is later, 
each Registrant shall file, with the Federal Reserve 
Bank or any branch thereof in the district in which 
the main office of the Registrant is located, a regis- 
tration statement on a form obtainable from any 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch. Such statement 
shall be filed regardless of whether or not the Regis- 
trant had filed such a statement under Regulation 
W as in effect prior to November 1, 1947. 

Tt is to be noted that “instalment sale” is defined to in- 
clude only instalment credit arising out of the sale of an 
—— in the Supplement, hereinafter called a “‘listed 


* Both “instalment sale” and “instalment loan” are defined 
to exclude credits in a principal amount exceeding $5,000. 
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SECTION 3. INSTALMENT SALES: GENERAL RULES 


Except as otherwise permitted by this regulation, 
each instalment sale shall comply with the follow- 
ing requirements: 

(a) Down Payment and Maturity—There shall be 
a down payment not less than that specified for the 
listed article in the Supplement, such down pay- 
ment to be calculated as therein specified; and the 
maturity shall not exceed that specified for the 
listed article in the Supplement. 

(6) Amounts and Intervals of Instalments—Ex- 
cept as permitted by section 6(a) for seasonal in- 
comes, the time balance shall be payable in instal- 
ments which shall be (1) substantially equal. in 
amount or so arranged that no instalment is sub- 
stantially greater than any preceding instalment, 
(2) payable at approximately equal intervals not 
exceeding one month, and (3) not less than $5.00 
per month or $1.25 per week on the aggregate in- 
stalment indebtedness of one debtor to the same 
creditor. 

(c) Statement of Transaction—The instalment 
sale shall be evidenced by a written instrument or 
record which shall set forth the information speci- 
fied in section 6(c). 


SECTION 4. INSTALMENT LOANS: GENERAL RULES 


Except as otherwise permitted by this regulation, 
each instalment loan shall comply with the follow- 
ing requirements: 

(a) Instalment Loans to Purchase Listed Articles. 
—If the Registrant knows or has reason to know 
that the proceeds of an instalment loan are to be 
used to purchase any listed article: 


(1) The principal amount lent (excluding any 
interest or finance charges and the cost of any 
insurance) shall not exceed the maximum loan 
value specified for the article in the Supplement, 
such loan value to be calculated as therein speci- 
fied; and 

(2) The maturity shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum maturity specified for the listed article in 
the Supplement. 

(5) Unclassified Instalment Loans——In the case 
of an instalment loan which is not subject to section 
4(a), the maximum maturity shall not exceed the 
maximum maturity specified therefor in the Supple- 
ment. 

(c) Amounts and Intervals of Instalments ; Record. 
—Whether subject to section 4(a) or section 4(5), 
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the instalment loan, except as permitted by section 
6(a) for seasonal incomes, shall be payable in instal- 
ments which shall be (1) substantially equal in 
amount or so arranged that no instalment is sub- 
stantially greater in amount than any preceding 
instalment, (2) payable at approximately equal in- 
tervals not exceeding one month, and (3) not less 
than $5.00 per month or $1.25 per week on the 
aggregate instalment indebtedness of one debtor 
to the same creditor. It shall be evidenced by a 
written instrument or record which shall set forth 
the terms of payment. 

(d) Statement of the Borrower—-No Registrant 
shall make any instalment loan subject to section 
4(a) or 4(6) unless he shall have accepted in good 
faith a signed Statement of the Borrower as to the 
purposes of the loan. Such Statement shall state 
whether or not any of the proceeds of the loan are 
to be used to make a down payment on the pur- 
chase of a listed article or to be used to purchase 
any listed article, and if any of the proceeds of the 
loan are to be used for the latter purpose such 
Statement shall identify such listed article and shall 
state the cash price thereof and the value of any 
trade-in. If a Registrant relies in good faith on 
the facts set out by the obligor in such Statement, 
it shall be deemed to be correct for the purposes of 
the Registrant. 

(e) Loans to Make Down Payments Prohibited — 


A Registrant shall not make any instalment loan 
if he knows or has reason to know that any part of 
the proceeds thereof is to be used to make a down 
payment on the purchase price of any listed article. 


SECTION 5. RENEWALS, REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS 


(a) General Requirements—In the case of an in- 
stalment sale or instalment loan which results from 
a renewal or revision of any such credit already 
outstanding, or which results from the combina- 
tion of any such outstanding credit with an addi- 
tional extension of instalment credit, the renewed, 
revised or consolidated obligation shall (regardless 
of when the outstanding credit originated) comply 
with all the requirements of this regulation as if it 
were a new extension of credit except that: 


(1) The requirements as to Statement of Bor- 
rower and down payment or maximum loan 
value, if any, shall not apply to the outstanding 
credit already held by the Registrant; and 
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(2) The renewed, revised or consolidated obli- 
gation may, in so far as the maturity and instal- 
ment requirements are concerned, be treated as if 
it were a new credit with the maximum maturity 
calculated from the date of the renewal, revision 
or consolidation. The payments on such re- 
newed, revised or consolidated obligation shall 
not be less than $5.00 per month or $1.25 per 
week on the aggregate instalment indebtedness 
of one debtor to the same creditor. 


(b) Statement of Changed Conditions——Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this regulation, if a 
Registrant accepts in good faith a Statement of 
Changed Conditions as provided in the following 
paragraph, an extension of instalment credit that 
refinances any outstanding obligation (whether or 
not such obligation is held by the Registrant or is 
itself payable in instalments) may have a maturity 
not exceeding that specified in the Supplement for 
refinancing pursuant to such Statements, but such 
maturity shall be applicable only to the credit re- 
financed. The payments on the credit refinanced 
need not be as large as $5.00 per month or $1.25 
per week. 

The requirements of a Statement of Changed 
Conditions will be complied with only if the Regis- 
trant accepts in good faith a written statement 
signed by the obligor that the contemplated re- 
financing is necessary in order to avoid undue 
hardship upon the obligor or his dependents result- 
ing from contingencies that were unforeseen by 
him at the time of obtaining the original exten- 
sion of credit or which were beyond his control, 
which statement also sets forth briefly the principal 
facts and circumstances (1) with respect to the 
original extension of credit and (2) with respect 
to such contingencies, and specifically states in addi- 
tion that the contemplated refinancing is not pur- 
suant to a preconceived plan or an intention to 
evade or circumvent the requirements of this regu- 
lation. 

(c) Bona Fide Collection Effort; Servicemen’s Pre- 
induction Debt—Nothing in this regulation shall 
be construed to prevent any Registrant from mak- 
ing any renewal or revision, or taking any action 
that he shall deem necessary in good faith (1) for 
the Registrant’s own protection in connection with 
any obligation which is in default and is the sub- 
ject of bona fide collection effort by the Registrant, 
or (2) with respect to any obligation of any mem- 
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ber or former member of the armed forces of the 
United States incurred prior to his induction into 
such ©ervice. 


SECTION 6. CERTAIN TECHNICAL PROVISIONS 


(a) Special Payment Schedules for Seasonal In- 
comes.—If the income received by an obligor from 
the main sources of his income customarily fluctu- 
ates materially from month to month or from sea- 
son to season, the payment schedule may be 
adapted, within the applicable maximum maturity, 
to such customary flow of income, provided the 
obligation complies with one or the other of the fol- 
lowing requirements: (1) at least half of the credit 
is to be repaid within the first half of the applicable 
maximum maturity; or (2) payments are reduced 
or omitted in not more than 4 months of any calen- 
dar year but are otherwise in equal monthly 
amounts. In all such cases, a statement of the facts 
relied upon shall be preserved in the Registrant’s 
files for the life of the obligation. 

(6) Calculating Maximum Maturity of Contract — 
In calculating the maximum maturity of an instal- 
ment sale or instalment loan, a Registrant may, at 
his option, use any date not more than 15 days 
subsequent to the actual date of the sale or loan. 

(c) Record of Instalment Sale—The instrument 
or record evidencing an instalment sale pursuant 
to section 3(c) shall set forth (in any order) the 
following information: 


(1) A brief description identifying the article 
. Purchased; 

(2) The cash price of the article; 

(3) The amount of the purchaser’s down pay- 
ment (i) in cash and (ii) in goods accepted in 
trade, together with a brief description identify- 
ing such goods and stating the monetary value 
assigned thereto in good faith; 

(4) The amount of any insurance premium 
for which credit is extended and of any finance 
charges or interest by way of discount included 
in the principal amount of the obligation, or the 
sum of these amounts; 

(S) The time balance owed by the purchaser, 
which is the sum of items (2) and (4) minus 
item (3); and 

(6) The terms of payment. 


The instrument or record need not include a de- 
scription of the article if it is purchased by means 
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of a coupon book or similar medium of instalment 
credit upon which there has been made a cash 
down payment at least as great as the highest down 
payment required by this regulation on any article 
sold by the Registrant. The instrument or record 
need not include the information called for by 
items (2) and (4) if the Registrant is one who 
quotes to the public a time price for the article 
which includes the finance charge if any, provided 
he sets forth such time price in such instrument or 
record, and provided he obtains a cash down pay- 
ment which is at least as large as would be required 
if the percentage specified for the article in the 
Supplement were applicable to the time price. 

(a) Extension of Credit for Mixed Purposes.—I[n 
case an extension of credit is partly subject to one 
section of this regulation and partly subject to an- 
other section, the amount and terms of such exten- 
sion of credit shall be such as would result if the 
credit were divided into two or more parts and 
each part were treated as if it stood alone. In case 
an extension of credit is partly subject to this regu- 
lation and partly not subject to the regulation, the 
amount and terms of such extension of credit shall 
be such as would result if the credit were divided 
and the part subject to the regulation were treated 
according to the applicable provisions of the regu- 
lation; the part not subject to the regulation may be 
treated as if the regulation did not exist. 

(e) “Lay-away” Plans—With respect to any ex- 
tension of credit involving a bona fide “lay-away” 
plan, or other similar plan by which a purchaser 
makes one or more payments on an article before 
receiving delivery thereof, the Registrant may, for 
the purposes of this regulation, treat the extension 
of credit as not having been made until the date 
of the delivery of the article to the purchaser. 

(f) Mail Orders—An instalment sale shall not be 
deemed to be in violation of the down payment re- 
quirement of section 3(a) if the sale is made upon 
the receipt of a mail order for one or more articles 
and the cash deposit received with the order fails by 
less than $1.00 to equal the sum of the down pay- 
ments required by this regulation for all of the 
articles included in the order. 

( g) Delivery in Anticipation of Instalment Sale.— 
In case a listed article is delivered in anticipation 
of an instalment sale of that article or a similar 
article (such as a delivery “on approval”, “on trial”, 
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or as a “demonstrator”), the Registrant shall re- 
quire, at or before the time of such delivery, a de- 
posit equal to the down payment that would be re- 
quired on such an instalment sale. 

(Ah) Sets and Groups of Articles—In determining 
whether an article is a “listed article”, the word 
“article” shall be deemed to include any set, group 
or assembly commonly considered, sold or used as 
a single unit, if the component parts thereof are 
sold or delivered at substantially the same time. 

(7) Evasive Side Agreements——No extension of 
credit complies with the requirements of this regu- 
lation if at the time it is made there is any agree- 
ment, arrangement, or understanding (1) by which 
the obligation is to be renewed or revised on terms 
which would permit final payment to be deferred 
beyond the date permitted by this regulation for 
such credit at its inception, or (2) by which the 
obligor is to be enabled to make repayment on con- 
ditions inconsistent in any other respect with those 
required by this regulation, or (3) by which there 
is to be any evasion or circumvention, or any con- 
cealment of any evasion or circumvention, of any 
requirement of this regulation. 

(7) Side Loan to Make Down Payment.—A Regis- 
trant shall not make an extension of instalment 
credit to finance the purchase of any listed article 
if he knows or has reason to know that there is, or 
that there is to be, any other extension of credit of 
any kind in connection with the purchase of the 
listed article which would bring the total amount 
of credit extended in connection with such purchase 
beyond the amount of instalment credit permitted 
by this regulation; but, if the Registrant accepts in 
good faith a written statement signed by the 
obligor that no such other extension exists or is to 
be made, such statement shall be deemed to be 
correct for the purposes of the Registrant. 

(k) Purchase of Article in Lieu of Trade-in — 
Anything which the seller of a listed article buys, or 
arranges to have bought, from the purchaser at or 
about the time of the purchase of the listed article 
shall be regarded as a trade-in for the purposes of 
this regulation. 

(1) Misuse of Coupon Plans—No coupon. ticket 
or similar medium of credit, whether paid for in 
instalments or otherwise, shall be accepted by any 
Registrant in payment, in whole or in part, for any 
listed article if such acceptance, in effect, would 
permit the article to be sold on terms not comply- 
ing with the requirements of this regulation. 
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SECTION 7. EXEMPT CREDITS 


This regulation shall not apply to any of the 
following: 

(a) Business or Agricu'tural Loans.—Any loan for 
business purposes to a business enterprise or for 
agricultural purposes to a person engaged in agri 
culture, provided the loan is not for the purpose of 
purchasing a listed article. 

(d) Credit to Dealers and Certain Salesmen.— Any 
extension of credit to a wholesaler or retailer to 
finance the purchase of any article for resale, or 
any extension of credit which is made to a bona 
fide salesman of automobiles in order to finance the 
purchase of a new automobile to be used by him 
principally as a demonstrator. 

(c) Credit to Governmental Agencies, Relig ous 
Institutions, ete—-Any extension of credit to the 
Federal Government, any State government, any 
political subdivision, or any department, agency or 
establishment thereof, or to any church, hospital, 
clinic, sanitarium, school, college, or other religious, 
educational, charitable or eleemosynary institution. 

(d) Credits Under Government Rehabilitation and 
Readjustment Programs——Any extension of credit 
(1) made by the Land Bank Commissioner on be- 
half of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation or 
by any Federal land bank and found, pursuant to 
regulations issued by the Commissioner, to be neces- 
sary to maintain or increase production of essential 
agricultural commodities, (2) made or insured by 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, (3) made in 
accordance with the regulations of the Secretary of 
the Interior for the economic development or re- 
habilitation of Indians, (4) made under section 
4(a)(4) of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended, because of floods or other catas- 
trophes, or (5) made, guaranteed or insured in 
whole or in part by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs pursuant to the provisions of Title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, or by any 
State agency pursuant to similar State legislation. 

(ce) Loans to Pay Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Premiums.—Any loan to finance a premium in ex- 
cess of one year on a fire or casualty insurance 
policy, if the loan is fully secured by the unearned 
portion of such premium. 

(f) Credit for Purchasing Securities—Any exten- 
sion of credit which is subject to the Board’s regu- 
lations under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
or which is otherwise for the purpose of purchasing 
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or carrying stocks, bonds, or other investment 
securities, 

( g) Real Estate and Home Improvement Loans.— 
Any extension of credit which is for the purpose of 
financing or refinancing (1) the construction or 
purchase of an entire residential building or other 
entire structure or (2) repairs, alterations, or im- 
provements upon urban, suburban or rural real 
property in connection with existing structures, 
except to the extent that such repairs, alterations, 
or improvements incorporate any listed article. 

( h) Loans to Meet Medical Expenses, ete——Any 
loan as to which the Registrant accepts in good 
faith a written statement signed by the borrower 
certifying that the proceeds are to be used for bona 
fide educational, medical, hospital, dental, or funeral 
expenses, or to pay debts incurred for such ex- 
penses, and that such proceeds (unless they are to 
be used exclusively for educational expenses) are to 
be paid over in amounts specified in such statement 
to persons whose names, addresses, and occupations 
are stated therein. 

(1) Disaster Credits—Any extension of credit 
to finance the repair or replacement of property 
damaged or lost as a result of a flood or other 
similar disaster which the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the district in which the disaster occurred finds has 


created an emergency affecting a substantial num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the stricken area, provided 
such extension is made prior to the end of the sixth 
calendar month following the month in which the 
disaster occurred and a statement describing the 
damage or loss is preserved in the Registrant’s files. 


SECTION 8. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS; DEFINITIONS 


(a) Preservation of Records; Inspections.—E very 
Registrant shall preserve, for the life of the obliga- 
tion to which they relate, such books of account, 
records, and other papers (including any statements 
required by or obtained pursuant to this regulation ) 
as are relevant to establishing whether or not an 
extension of credit within the scope of this regula- 
tion was in conformity with the requirements 
thereof, provided, however, that the Registrant 
may preserve photographic reproductions in lieu of 
such books of account, records or papers. 

For the purpose of determining whether or not 
there has been compliance with the requirements 
of this regulation, every Registrant shall permit the 
Board or any Federal Reserve Bank by its duly 
authorized representatives, to make such inspec- 
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tions of his business operations as the Board or 
Federal Reserve Bank may deem necessary or ap- 
propriate, including inspections of books of account, 
contracts, letters or other relevant papers wherever 
located, and, for such purpose, shall furnish such 
reports as the Board or the Federal Reserve Bank 
may require. When ordered to do so by the Board, 
every Registrant shall furnish, under oath or other- 
wise, such information relative to any transaction 
within the scope of the authority cited in section 1 
as the Board may deem necessary or appropriate 
for such purpose, including the production of books 
of account, contracts, letters or other papers in the 
custody or control of such persan. 

(4) Suspension of License.*—The license of any 
Registrant may, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, be suspended by the Board, in 
its entirety or as to particular activities or particular 
offices or for specified periods, because of any will- 
ful or negligent failure to comply with any provi- 
sion of this regulation or any requirement of the 
Board pursuant thereto. 

A license which is suspended for a specified 
period will again become effective upon the expira- 
tion of such period. A license which is suspended 
indefinitely may be restored by the Board, in its 
discretion, if the Board is satisfied that its restora- 
tion would not lead to further violations of this 
regulation and would not be otherwise incompati- 
ble with the public interest. 

(c) Enforceability of Contracts—Except as may 
subsequently be otherwise provided, all provisions 
of this regulation are designated, pursuant to sec- 
tion 2(d) of the Executive Order, as being “for ad- 
ministrative purposes” within the meaning of said 
section 2(d), which provides that noncompliance 
with provisions of the regulation so designated 
shall not affect the right to enforce contracts. 

(d) Clerical Errors—Any failure to comply with 
this regulation resulting from a mistake in deter- 
mining, calculating, or recording any price, down 
payment, or extension of credit, or other similar 


3In addition, the authority cited in section 1 authorizes the 
Board to institute court proceedings to restrain violations and 
to compel compliance with the regulation or any order of the 
Board made in pursuance thereof. Furthermore, any Registrant 
who willfully violates or knowingly participates in a violation 
of this regulation is subject to the penalties prescribed in sec- 
tion 5(b) of the Act of October 6, 1917, as amended, which 
reads in part as follows: ““Whoever willfully violates any of the 
provisions of this subdivision or of any license, order, rule. or 
regulation issued thereunder, shall, upon conviction, be fined 
not more than $10,000, or, if a natural person, may be im- 
prisoned for not more than ten years, or both; and any officer, 
director, or agent of any corporation who knowingly participates 
in a violation may be punished by a like fine, imprisonment, 
or both.” 
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matter, shall not be construed to be a violation of 
this regulation if the Registrant establishes that 
such failure to comply was the result of excusable 
error and was not occasioned by a regular course 
of dealing. 

(¢) Noncompliance Due to Facts Outside Regis- 
trant’s Knowledge——The prohibitions of this regu- 
lation shall not apply to a Registrant with respect 
to any failure to comply with this regulation in 
connection with (1) an extension of credit made 
by him if, at the time he made it, he did not know 
or have reason to know any fact by reason of which 
such extension failed to comply; (2) any obligation 
purchased, discounted or acquired as collateral by 
him if, when he purchased or discounted the obli- 
gation or acquired it as collateral, the obligation 
did not show on its face any failure to comply and 
he did not know any fact by reason of which the 
extension of credit giving rise to the obligation 
failed to comply; or (3) an obligation renewed, 
revised, or consolidated by him if, at the time when 
he renewed, revised or consolidated it, he did not 
know or have reason to know any fact by reason 
of which such renewal, revision or consolidation 
failed to comply. With respect to any loan on the 
security of an obligation which arises out of an 
extension of credit subject to this regulation, the 
prohibitions of this regulation shall be deemed to 
apply only to payments arising out of the obligation 
rather than to payments arising out of the loan. 

(f) Transactions Outside United States—Nothing 
in this regulation shall apply with respect to any 
extension of credit made in Alaska, the Panama 
Canal Zone, or any territory or possession outside 
the continental United States. 

(g) Right of Registrant to Impose Stricter Require- 
ments—Any registrant has the right to refuse to 
extend credit, or to extend less credit than the 
amount permitted by this regulation, or to require 
that repayment be made within a shorter period 
than the maximum permitted by this regulation. 

(A) Definitions—For the purposes of this regu- 
lation, unless the context otherwise requires: 

(1) “Person” means an individual, partner- 
ship, association, or corporation. 
(2) “Registrant” has the meaning given it in 

section 2(a). 

(3) “Extension of Credit” has the meaning 
given it in the Executive Order.* 


* The pertinent part of the Executive Order reads as follows: 
“Extension of credit’”’ means any loan or mortgage; any instal- 
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(4) “Instalment Credit” means an extension 
of credit which the obligor undertakes to repay in 
two or more scheduled payments or as to which 
the obligor undertakes to make two or more 
scheduled payments or deposits usable to liqui- 
date the credit, or which has a similar purpose or 
effect. 

(5) “Instalment Sale” means an instalment 
credit in a principal amount of $5,000 or less 
which is made as principal, agent or broker, by 
any seller of any consumers’ durable good listed 
in the Supplement to this regulation (herein 
called a “listed article”) and which arises out of a 
sale of such listed article. For this purpose, 
“sale” includes a lease, bailment, or other trans- 
action which is similar in purpose or effect to a 
sale. 

(6) “Instalment Loan” means an instalment 
credit, other than an instalment sale, in the form 
of a loan which is in a principal amount of 
$5,000 or less; but the definition does not in- 
clude any loan upon the security of any obliga- 
tion which arises out of any instalment sale or 
instalment loan. 

(7) “Cash Price” means the bona fide cash 
purchase price of an article, including the bona 
fide cash purchase price of any accessories, any 
bona fide delivery, installation and service charges 
(other than interest, finance or insurance 
charges), and any applicable sales taxes. 

(8) “Principal Amount” in the case of an in- 
stalment sale means the total amount to be paid 
under the obligation minus the finance charge, 
and in the case of an instalment loan means the 
amount lent exclusive of interest (whether or not 
such interest is deducted in advance). 


SUPPLEMENT TO REGULATION W 
Effective September 20, 1948 
Part 1. Listed Articles, Down Payments, Loan 
Values—For the purpose of Regulation W, the 
following articles, whether new or used, are “listed 
articles”, and the following required down pay- 





ment purchase contract, any conditional sales contract, or any 
sale or contract of sale under which part or all of the price is 
payable subsequent to the making of such sale or contract; any 
rental-purchase contract, or any contract for the bailment or 
leasing of property under which the bailee or lessee either has 
the option of becoming the owner thereof or obligates himself to 
pay as compensation a sum substantially equivalent to or in 
excess of the value thereof; any contract creating any lien or 
similar claim or property to be discharged by the payment of 
money; any purchase, discount, or other acquisition of. or any 
extension of credit upon the security of, any obligation or 
claim arising out of any of the foregoing; and any transaction 
or series of transactions having a similar purpose or effect. 
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ments and maximum loan values are prescribed 
(such down payments and loan values to be calcu- 
lated as specified in Parts 4 and 5 of this Supple- 
ment); but no article having a cash price of less 
than $50.00 shall be considered a listed article: 


Group A—33¥% per cent minimum down payment, 
66% per cent maximum loan value: 


1. Automobiles (passenger cars designed for the 
purpose of transporting less than 10 passen- 
gers, including taxicabs). 


Group B—20 per cent minimum down payment, 
80 per cent maximum loan value: 


. Cooking stoves and ranges, designed for 
household use. 

. Dishwashers, mechanical, designed for house- 
hold use. 

. Ironers designed for household use. 

. Refrigerators, mechanical, of less than 12 
cubic feet rated storage capacity (including 
food freezers). 

. Washing machines designed for household 
use. 

. Combination units incorporating any listed 
article in the foregoing classifications of this 
Group B. 

. Air conditioners, room unit. 

. Radio or television receiving sets, phono- 
graphs, or combinations. 

. Sewing machines designed for household use. 

. Suction cleaners designed for household use. 

. Furniture, household, (including ice refriger- 
ators, bed springs, mattresses and lamps); 
and floor coverings, soft surface. 


Part 2. Maturities—The maximum maturity for 
all listed articles and for unclassified instalment 
loans is 15 months in case the extension of credit is 
in a principal amount of $1,000 or less and 18 
months in case the extension of credit is in a prin- 
cipal amount of more than $1,000, except that when 
such principal amount is more than $1,000 the in- 
stalment payments shall not be less than $70 per 
month. 


Part 3. Refinancing Pursuant to Statement of 
Changed Conditions—The maximum maturity of 
avy refinancing pursuant to a Statement of Changed 
Conditions as specified in section 5(5) shall be 20 


months. 
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Part 4, Calculation of Down Payments for Automo- 
biles——The maximum loan value of any automobile 
shall be the specified percentage of the cash price 
or of the “appraisal guide value”, whichever is 
lower, and the required down payment shall be the 
difference between the cash price and the maximum 
loan value as so calculated. Such required down 
payment in the case of an automobile may be ob- 
tained in the form of cash, trade-in, or both. 

“Appraisal guide value” means the estimated 
average retail value as stated in the current edition 
of any regularly published automobile appraisal 
guide that the Board designates for this purpose 
for use in the territory in which such automobile 
is sold, plus any applicable sales taxes. Information 
as to the guide or guides designated for any given 
territory may be obtained from any Federal Re- 
serve Bank or branch. 


Part 5. Calculation of Down Payments for Articles 
in Group B—TIf any article is traded in by the pur- 
chaser on an article listed in Group B, the required 
down payment and the maximum loan value shall 
be the specified percentage of the net price of the 
article after deducting from the cash price the 
amount allowed for the trade-in; and such down 
payment shall be obtained in cash in addition to 
the trade-in. 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT 


Status of Rulings under Previous Regulation 


After Regulation W was revised effective De- 
cember 1, 1946, summaries of all the more impor- 
tant published rulings which were still applicable 
were printed in the Federal Reserve Butietin for 
March 1947 beginning at page 271, together with 
a list of other published rulings which were not 
of general interest but which likewise were still 
applicable. Three other rulings were printed on 
page 270. 

All of these rulings are still applicable under the 
new Regulation W (effective September 20, 1948), 
with the exception of one dealing with “principal 
amount,” which has been superseded by a defini- 
tion appearing in the new regulation. Of course, 
wherever “$2,000” appears in the summaries, 
“$5,000” should be substituted. Likewise, in a 
number of the older rulings in the list, the section 
numbers and maximum loan values and maturities 
do not correspond with those in the new regulation. 
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Calculation of $70 Monthly Payments 


The Board has been asked about the application 
of Part 2 of the Supplement to Regulation W which 
specifies a maximum maturity of 15 months for 
extensions of credit of $1,000 or less and a maxi- 
mum maturity of 18 months for extensions of credit 
of more than $1,000 with the exception that for 
credits of more than $1,000 the instalment payments 
shall not be less than $70 per month. The par- 
ticular question is whether the $70 figure applies 
to the total monthly payment or only to the amount 
of that payment applicable to the principal of the 
obligation not including interest or finance charge. 

The instalment payment referred to in the $70 
clause is the total monthly payment. An example 
of its use in connection with the purchase of an 
automobile is as follows: 


$1,500.00 Purchase price 
500.00 Down payment 


1,000.00 Balance of purchase price 
90.00 Insurance (15-18 months) 


1,090.00 Unpaid balance (principal amount) 
98.10 Finance charge at 6°/ for 18 months 


1,188.10 Amount of total obligation 


66.01 Monthly payment at 18 months. 


As this amount of monthly payment is less than 
$70, the number of months over which the con- 
tract is payable must be reduced. The longest term 
available for this transaction with equal monthly 
payments would be 16 months as shown by the fol- 
lowing calculation: 


$1,090.00 Unpaid balance as above 
87.20 Finance charge at 6°% for 16 months 


1,177.20 Amount of total obligation 


73.58 Monthly payment at 16 months 


In the usual case, the Registrant will not need 
to go through these calculations in detail as he will 
have an appropriate payment chart which will give 
him the necessary figures directly. 

The Board has also been asked about the appli- 
cation of Part 2 in cases where the insurance and 
finance charge are not separated and it is not 
possible to determine the exact “principal amount.” 
These are usually cases in which the obligation is 
purchased from a dealer by a financial institution 
which furnishes the dealer with charts showing the 
payments necessary for various balances (purchase 
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price less down payment), the cost of insurance 
and the finance charge being included in the pay- 
ments. The balances which can be financed at 
various maturities can be determined from the 
charts by following the principle that a balance 
can be financed at 18 months, at 17 months, or at 
16 months if the payments specified in the chart 
applicable to the transaction for the particular ma- 
turity desired are at least $70 per month. 

This principle is illustrated by the following 
procedure. The Registrant can ascertain from the 
chart the smallest balance which requires monthly 
payments of $70 or more with an 18-months’ ma- 
turity. That balance and all larger balances may 
be written with an 18-months’ maturity. If the 
chart shows payments for a 17-months’ maturity, 
the Registrant can ascertain the smallest balance 
which requires monthly payments of $70 or more 
with a 17-months’ maturity. That balance and all 
larger balances may be written with a 17-months’ 
maturity. A similar procedure can be followed if 
the chart shows payments for a 16-months’ maturity. 
The charts will in many instances be set up by the 
financial institutions to show these breaking points 
and it is of course optional with the financial insti- 
tution whether or not it will take contracts with 
16-months’ or 17-months’ maturities. For ease in 
handling, the financial institution may prefer to 
omit the 16-months’ and 17-months’ maturities, in 
which case no balance smaller than the balance 
which requires monthly payments of $70 or more 
with an 18-months’ maturity could be written with 
a maturity of more than 15 months. 


State Bank Membership 
Amendment to Regulation H 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, effective September 1, 1948, has amended 
Regulation H entitled “Membership of State Bank- 
ing Institutions in the Federal Reserve System,” so 
as to eliminate certain conditions of membership 
which are not considered essential as standard 
conditions of membership for State member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System. The text of the 
amendment to the regulation is as follows: 

“Regulation H is amended effective September 1, 
1948, by striking out paragraph numbered 3 (cqn- 
dition of membership numbered 3) of section 6(a), 
the catch line of section 6(a), all of section 6 (6), 
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and footnotes numbered 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14; by 
renumbering the succeeding footnotes accordingly; 
and by adding to footnote numbered 6 appended to 
paragraph numbered 1 (condition of membership 
numbered 1) of section 6(@) a new paragraph 
reading as follows: 


“For many years the Board prescribed, as stand- 
ard conditions of membership, a condition which, 
in general, prohibited banks from engaging as a 
business in the sale of real estate loans to the public 
and certain conditions relating to the exercise of 
trust powers, including one which prohibited self- 
dealing in the investment of trust funds. The 
elimination of these conditions as standard condi- 
tions of membership does not reflect any change in 
the Board’s position as to the undesirability of the 
practices formerly prohibited by such conditions; 
and attention is called to the fact that engaging as 
a business in the sale of real estate loans to the 
public or failing to conduct trust business in ac- 
cordance with the applicable State laws and sound 
principles of trust administration may constitute 
unsafe or unsound practices and violate condition 
numbered 1.’” 


Common Trust Funds 

Limitations on Participation 
Section 17(c)(5) of Regulation F, dealing with 
limitations upon investments in common trust 

funds, provides in part as follows: 

“No funds of any trust shall be invested in 
a participation in a Common Trust Fund if 
such investment would result in such trust 
having invested in the aggregate in the Com- 
mon Trust Fund an amount in excess of 10 
per cent of the value of the assets of the Com- 
mon Trust Fund at the time of investment, as 
determined by the trust investment committee, 
or the sum of $50,000, whichever is less. 
* * * In applying the limitations contained 
in this paragraph, if two or more trusts are 
created by the same settlor or settlors and as 
much as one-half of the income or principal 
or both of each trust is payable or applicable 
to the use of the same person or persons, such 

trusts shall be considered as one.” 


The Board of Governors has considered an in- 
quiry with respect to the application of the above- 
quoted provisions of the Regulation in the follow- 
ing situation: . 
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“Two trusts are created by the same settlor. 
The first trust is for her benefit for life, then 
for the benefit of the life of a second party 
with remainder over to a third party. The 
second trust is for the life benefit of the second 
party with remainder over to a third party. 
The beneficial interest might merge for a time 
for the remaining period of the life of the 
second party if he should survive the settlor, 
and then upon the second party’s death there 
would be an ultimate merger upon vesting of 
the principal of both trusts in the third party.” 


The Board pointed out that this situation was 
very similar to the one considered in a ruling pub- 
lished in the 1941 Federal Reserve Buietin at 
page 618, the only difference being in the possible 
merger of the beneficial interests for a time in one 
of the two life tenants before ultimate merger upon 
vesting of the principal of both trusts in the re- 
mainderman. The Board concluded that this situa- 
tion came within the scope of the 1941 ruling and 
that investments in a common trust fund might 
be made without considering the two trusts as one 
for the purpose of applying the limitations of sec- 
tion 17(c)(5) quoted above. 

The Board also stated that the merger of the 
beneficial interests through vesting thereof in one 
person at some future date would not_necessitate 
at such time withdrawal or reduction of the par- 
ticipation by either trust in the common trust fund, 
as section 17(c)(5) is intended to deal only with 
the act of investing in participations in common 
trust funds and does not require the withdrawal 
or reduction of participations once legally acquired. 


Criminal Code 
Amendments to Federal Reserve Act 


By Act of Congress approved June 25, 1948, Title 
18 of the United States Code entitled “Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure” was revised and codified. 
Section 21 of the Act repeals, among others, cer- 
tain criminal provisions of the Federal Reserve Act 
and related statutes, but the substance of such pro- 
visions has been incorporated in the revised Title 
18. The pertinent provisions of the Act of June 25, 
1948, are quoted below, preceded by a table show- 
ing where the repealed provisions are contained in 


the revised Code. 
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Repeacep Provisions oF Feperat Reserve Act AND 
Revatep STATUTES WITH CoRRESPONDING SECTIONS 


or Tite 18, U. S. Cope 
Federal Reserve Act 


12B(s) 
. 12B(t) 
12B(u) 
. 12B(v)(1) 
12B(w) 
12B(x) 
22(a) 
22(b) 
22(c) 
22(h) 
22(i) 
22(j) 
22(k) 


Related Statutes 


Sec. 5208, Rev. Stats. 


(last sentence) 
Sec. 5209 
Act, May 18, 1934 
Act, April 13, 1934 
Act, May 24, 1926 


Sec. 5243, Rev. Stats. 


Title 18, U. S. Code 


§ 1007 
§ 493 
§§ 657, 1006 
§ 709 
§ 433 
§ 3056 
§§ 217, 218, 655 
§§ 1906, 1909 
§ 220 
§ 1014 
§§ 656, 1005 
§ 433 
§ 219 


Title 18, U. S. Code 
§ 1004 


§§ 334, 656, 1005 
§§ 2113, 3231 

§ 955 

§ 709 

§ 709 


[Pustic Law 772—80TH Coneress | 
[CHapter 645—2p Session ] 
[H. R. 3190] 


AN ACT 


To revise, codify, and enact into positive law, Title 18 
of the United States Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure”. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That Title 18 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal Procedure”, 
is hereby revised, codified, and enacted into positive 
law, and may be cited as “Title 18, U.S.C., § ——”, 


as follows: 


TITLE 18—CRIMES AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
* * * * . 
§ 1. OFFENSES CLASSIFIED 


Nothwithstanding any Act of Congress to the 
contrary: 
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(1) Any offense punishable by death or imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year is a felony. 

(2) Any other offense is a misdemeanor. 

(3) Any misdemeanor, the penalty for which 
does not exceed imprisonment for a period of six 
months or a fine of not more than $500, or both, is 
a petty offense. 

* * * * * 


§ 6. DEPARTMENT AND AGENCY DEFINED 
As used in this title: 


The term “department” means one of the execu- 
tive departments enumerated in section 1 of Title 
5, unless the context shows that such term was 
intended to describe the executive, legislative, or 
judicial branches of the government. 

The term “agency” includes any department, in- 
dependent establishment, commission, administra- 
tion, authority, board or bureau of the United 
States or any corporation in which the United States 
has a proprietary interest, unless the context shows 
that such term was intended to be used in a more 
limited sense. 


§ 217. OrrFER OF LOAN OR GRATUITY TO BANK EXAMINER 


Whoever, being an officer, director or employee 
of a bank which is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System or the deposits of which are insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, or of any 
National Agricultural Credit Corporation, or of any 
land bank, national farm loan association or other 
institution subject to examination by a farm credit 
examiner, makes or grants any loan or gratuity, to 
any examiner or assistant examiner who examines 
or has authority to examine such bank, corpora- 
tion, or institution, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both; and may be fined a further sum equal to the 
money so loaned or gratuity given. 

The provisions of this section and section 218 of 
this title shall apply to all public examiners and 
assistant examiners who examine member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System or insured banks, or 
National Agricultural Credit Corporations, whether 
appointed by the Comptroller of the Currency, by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, by a Federal Reserve Agent, by a Federal 
Reserve bank or by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, or appointed or elected under the laws 
of any state; but shall not apply to private examin- 
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ers or assistant examiners employed only by a clear- 
ing-house association or by the directors of a bank. 


§ 218. ACCEPTANCE OF LOAN OR GRATUITY BY BANK 
EXAMINER 

Whoever, being an examiner or assistant exam- 
iner of member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem or banks the deposits of which are insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, or a 
farm credit examiner or examiner of National 
Agricultural Credit Corporations, accepts a loan or 
gratuity from any bank, corporation, association or 
organization examined by him or from any person 
connected therewith, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both; and may be fined a further sum equal to the 
money so loaned or gratuity given, and shall be 
disqualified from holding office as such examiner. 


§ 219. OrFER FOR PROCUREMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
LOAN AND DISCOUNT OF COMMERCIAL PAPER 

Whoever stipulates for or gives or receives, or 
consents or agrees to give or receive, any fee, com- 
mission, bonus, or thing of value for procuring or 
endeavoring to procure from any Federal Reserve 
bank any advance, loan, or extension of credit or 
discount or purchase of any obligation or commit- 
ment with respect thereto, either directly from such 
Federal Reserve bank or indirectly through any 
financing institution, unless such fee, commission, 
bonus, or thing of value and all material facts with 
respect to the arrangement or understanding there- 
for shall be disclosed in writing in the application 
or request for such advance, loan, extension of 
credit, discount, purchase, or commitment, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 


§ 220. RECEIPT OF COMMISSIONS OR GIFTS FOR PROCURING 
LOANS 

Whoever, being an officer, director, employee, 
agent, or attorney of a member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System of a Federal intermediate credit 
bank, or of a National Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion, except as provided by law, stipulates for or 
receives or consents or agrees to receive any fee, 
commission, gift, or thing of value, from any per- 
son, firm, or corporation, for procuring or endeavor- 
ing to procure for such person, firm, or corporation, 
or for any other person, firm, or corporation, from 
any such bank or corporation, any loan or extension 
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or renewal of loan or substitution of security, or the 
purchase or discount or acceptance of any paper, 
note, draft, check, or bill of exchange by any such 
bank or corporation, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 


§ 334. Issuance oF FepERAL RESERVE OR NATIONAL BANK 
NOTES 

Whoever, being a Federal Reserve Agent, or an 
agent or employee of such Federal Reserve Agent, 
or of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, issues or puts in circulation any Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, without complying with or in 
violation of the provisions of law regulating 
issuance and circulation of such Federal Reserve 
notes; or 

Whoever, being an officer acting under the provi- 
sions of chapter 2 of Title 12, countersigns or de- 
livers to any national banking association, or to any 
other company or person, any circulating notes con- 
templated by that chapter except in strict accord- 
ance with its provisions— 

Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 


§ 433. EXEMPTIONS WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN CONTRACTS 


Sections 431 and 432 of this title shall not extend 
to any contract or agreement made or entered into, 
or accepted by any incorporated company for the 
general benefit of such corporation; nor to the pur- 
chase or sale of bills of exchange or other property 
where the same are ready for delivery and payment 
therefor is made at the time of making or entering 
into the contract or agreement. Nor shall the pro- 
visions of such sections apply to advances, loans, 
discounts, purchase or repurchase agreements, ex- 
tensions, or renewals thereof, or acceptances, re- 
leases or substitutions of security therefor or other 
contracts or agreements made or entered into under 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 
1933, the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act, 
the Farm Credit Act of 1933, or the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933, the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration Act of 1946, the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, or to crop insurance agreements 
or contracts or agreements of a kind which the 
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Secretary of Agriculture may enter into with 
farmers. 

Any exemption permitted by this section shall 
be made a matter of public record. 


§ 493. Bonps AND OBLIGATIONS OF CERTAIN LENDING AGEN- 
CIES 

Whoever falsely makes, forges, counterfeits or 
alters any note, bond, debenture, coupon, obliga- 
tion, instrument, or writing in imitation or pur- 
porting to be in imitation of, a note, bond, deben- 
ture, coupon, obligation, instrument or writing, 
issued by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Federal Housing Administration, Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation or any land bank, 
intermediate credit bank, bank for cooperatives or 
any lending, mortgage, insurance, credit or savings 
and loan corporation or association authorized or 
acting under the laws of the United States, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

Whoever passes, utters, or publishes, or attempts 
to pass, utter or publish any note, bond, debenture, 
coupon, obligation, instrument or document know- 


ing the same to have been falsely made, forged, 
counterfeited or altered, contrary to the provisions 
of this section, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 


* * * * * 
§ 655. THEFT BY BANK EXAMINER 


Whoever, being a bank examiner or assistant 
examiner, steals, or unlawfully takes, or unlaw- 
fully conceals any money, note, draft, bond, or 
security or any other property of value in the pos- 
session of any bank or banking institution which 
is a member of the Federal Reserve System or 
which is insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, or from any safe deposit box in or ad- 
jacent to the premises of such bank, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both; but if the amount taken or con- 
cealed does not exceed $100, he shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both; and shall be disqualified from hold- 
ing office as a national bank examiner or Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation examiner. 

This section shall apply to all public examiners 
and assistant examiners who examine member 
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banks of the Federal Reserve System or banks the 
deposits of which are insured by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, whether appointed by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, by a Fed- 
eral Reserve Agent, by a Federal Reserve bank, or 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, or 
appointed or elected under the laws of any State; 
but shall not apply to private examiners or assistant 
examiners employed only by a clearing-house as- 
sociation or by the directors of a bank. 


§ 656. THEFT, EMBEZZLEMENT, ©R MISAPPLICATION BY BANK 
OFFICER OR EMPLOYEE 

Whoever, being an officer, director, agent or em- 
ployee of, or connected in any capacity with any 
Federal Reserve bank, member bank, national bank 
or insured bank, or a receiver of a national bank, 
or any agent or employee of the receiver, or a Fed- 
eral Reserve Agent, or an agent or employee of a 
Federal Reserve Agent or of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, embezzles, ab- 
stracts, purloins or willfully misapplies any of the 
moneys, funds or credits of such bank or any 
moneys, funds, assets or securities intrusted to the 
custody or care of such bank, or to the custody or 
care of any such agent, officer, director, employee 
or receiver, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both; but 
if the amount embezzled, abstracted, purloined 
or misapplied does not exceed $100, he shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 

As used in this section, the term “national bank” 
is synonymous with “national banking association”; 
“member bank” means and includes any national 
bank, state bank, or bank and trust company which 
has become a member of one of the Federal Re- 
serve banks; and “insured bank” includes any 
bank, banking association, trust company, savings 
bank, or other banking institution, the deposits of 
which are insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 


§ 657. LENDING, CREDIT AND INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


Whoever being an officer, agent or employee of 
or connected in any capacity with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, Farm Credit Administration, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
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Farmers’ Home Corporation or any land bank, 
intermediate credit bank, bank for cooperatives or 
any lending, mortgage, insurance, credit or savings 
and loan corporation or association authorized or 
acting under the laws of the United States, and 
whoever, being a receiver of any such institution, 
or agent or employee of the receiver, embezzles, ab- 
stracts, purloins or willfully misapplies any moneys, 
funds, credits, securities or other things of value 
belonging to such institution, or pledged or other- 
wise intrusted to its care, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both; but if the amount or value embezzled, 
abstracted, purloined or misapplied does not exceed 
$100, he shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 


prisoned not more than one year, or both. 
* * * * * 


§ 709. FALSE ADVERTISING OR MISUSE OF NAMES TO INDICATE 
FEDERAL AGENCY 

Whoever, except as permitted by the laws of the 
United States, uses the words “national”, “Federal”, 
“United States”, “reserve”, or “Deposit Insurance” 
as part of the business or firm name of a person, 
corporation, partnership, business trust, association 
or other business entity engaged in the banking, 
loan, building and loan, brokerage, factorage, in- 
surance, indemnity, savings or trust business; or 

Whoever falsely advertises or represents, or pub- 
lishes or displays any sign, symbol or advertise- 
ment reasonably calculated to convey the impres- 
sion that a nonmember bank, banking association, 
firm or partnership is a member of the Federal 
reserve system; or 

Whoever uses the words “Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation” or a combination of any three 
of these four words, as the name or a part thereof 
under which he or it does business, or advertises 
or otherwise represents falsely by any device what- 
soever that deposit liabilities are insured or guaran- 
teed by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
or by the United States, or any instrumentality 
thereof, or falsely advertises or otherwise represents 
the extent or manner in which such deposit liabili- 
ties are insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation; or 

Whoever, not being organized under chapter 7 
of Title 12, advertises or represents that it makes 
Federal Farm loans or advertises or offers for sale 
as Federal Farm loan bonds any bond not issued 
under chapter 7 of Title 12, or uses the word 
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“Federal” or the words “United States” or any 
other words implying Government ownership, obli- 
gation or supervision in advertising or offering for 
sale any bond, note, mortgage or other security not 
issued by the Government of the United States 
under the provisions of said chapter 7 or some other 
Act of Congress; or 


Shall be punished as follows: a corporation, part- 
nership, business trust, association, or other busi- 
ness entity, by a fine of not more than $1,000; an 
officer or member thereof participating or know- 
ingly acquiescing in such violation or any individ- 
ual violating this section by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both. 

This section shall not make unlawful the use of 
any name or title which was lawful on the date of 
enactment of this title. 

A violation of this section may be enjoined at 
the suit of the United States Attorney, upon com- 
plaint by any duly authorized representative of any 
department or agency of the United States. 


§ 955. FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Whoever, within the United States, purchases or 
sells the bonds, securities, or other obligations of 
any foreign government or political subdivision 
thereof or any organization or association acting for 
or on behalf of a foreign government or political 
subdivision thereof, issued after April 13, 1934, 
or makes any loan to such foreign government, 
political subdivision, organization or association, 
except a renewal or adjustment of existing indebted- 
ness, while such government, political subdivision, 
organization or association, is in default in the 
payment of its obligations, or any part thereof, to 
the United States, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both. 

This section is applicable to individuals, partner- 
ships, corporations, or associations other than public 
corporations created by or pursuant to special au- 
thorizations of Congress, or corporations in which 
the United States has or exercises a controlling in- 
terest through stock ownership or otherwise. While 
any foreign government is a member both of the 
International Monetary Fund and of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
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this section shall not apply to the sale or purchase of 
bonds, securities, or other obligations of such gov- 
ernment or any political subdivision thereof or of 
any organization or association acting for or on be- 
half of such government or political subdivision, 
or to making of any loan to such government, politi- 
cal subdivision, organization, or association. 


§ 1004. CERTIFICATION OF CHECKS 

Whoever, being an officer, director, agent, or em- 
ployee of any Federal Reserve bank or member 
bank of the Federal Reserve System, certifies a check 
before the amount thereof has been regularly de- 
posited in the bank by the drawer thereof, or resorts 
to any device, or receives any fictitious obligation, 
directly or collaterally, in order to evade any of the 
provisions of law relating to certification of checks, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 


§ 1005. BaNK ENTRIES, REPORTS AND TRANSACTIONS 


Whoever, being an officer, director, agent or em- 
ployee of any Federal Reserve bank, member bank, 
national bank or insured bank, without authority 
from the directors of such bank, issues or puts in 
circulation any notes of such bank; or 

Whoever, without such authority, makes, draws, 
issues, puts forth, or assigns any certificate of de- 
posit, draft, order, bill of exchange, acceptance, note, 
debenture, bond, or other obligation, or mortgage, 
judgment or decree; or 

Whoever makes any false entry in any book, re- 
port, or statement of such bank with intent to injure 
or defraud such bank, or any other company, body 
politic or corporate, or any individual person, or to 
deceive any officer of such bank, or the Comptroller 
of the Currency, or the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, or any agent or examiner appointed 
to examine the affairs of such bank, or the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System— 

Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 

As used in this section, the term “national bank” 
is synonymous with “national banking associa- 
tion”; “member bank” means and includes any 
national bank, state bank, or bank or trust com- 
pany, which has become a member of one of the 
Federal Reserve banks; and “insured bank” in- 
cludes any state bank, banking association, trust 
company, savings bank, or other banking institu- 
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tion, the deposits of which are insured by the Fed- 
eral Insurance Corporation. 


§ 1006. FepeRaL CREDIT INSTITUTION ENTRIES, REPORTS AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

Whoever, being an officer, agent or employee, of 
or connected in any capacity with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, Farm Credit Administration, Federal Housing 
Administration, Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, Farm- 
ers’ Home Corporation, or any land bank, inter- 
mediate credit bank, bank for cooperatives or any 
lending, mortgage, insurance, credit or savings and 
loan corporation or association authorized or acting 
under the laws of the United States, with intent 
to defraud any such institution or any other com- 
pany, body politic or corporate, or any individual, 
or to deceive any officer, auditor, examiner or 
agent of any such institution or of department or 
agency of the United States, makes any false entry 
in any book, report or statement of or to any such 
institution, or without being duly authorized, 
draws any order or bill of exchange, makes any 
acceptance, or issues, puts forth or assigns any note, 
debenture, bond or other obligation, or draft, bill 
of exchange, mortgage, judgment, or decree, or, 
with intent to defraud the United States or any 
agency thereof, or any corporation, institution, or 
association referred to in this section, participates 
or shares in or receives directly or indirectly any 
money, profit, property, or benefits through any 
transaction, loan, commission, contract, or any other 
act of any such corporation, institution, or associa- 
tion, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 


§ 1007. Feperat Deposrr InsurANcE CORPORATION TRANS- 
ACTIONS 


Whoever, for the purpose of obtaining any loan 
from the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
or any extension or renewals thereof, or the accept- 
ance, release, or substitution of security therefor, 
or for the purpose of inducing the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation to purchase any assets, or 
for the purpose of obtaining the payment of any 
insured deposit or transferred deposit or the allow- 
ance, approval, or payment of any claim, or for the 
purpose of influencing in any way the action of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, makes 
any statement, knowing it to be false, or willfully 
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overvalues any security, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, 
or both. * * * * * 


§ 1014. Loan AND CREDIT APPLICATIONS GENERALLY; 
RENEWALS AND DISCOUNTS; CROP INSURANCE 

Whoever knowingly makes any false statement 
or report, or willfully overvalues any land, prop- 
erty or security, for the purpose of influencing in 
any way the action of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Farm Credit Administration, Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, Farmers’ Home Cor- 
poration, any Federal intermediate credit bank, or 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, or any 
division, officer, or employee thereof, or of any 
corporation organized under sections 1131-1134m 
of Title 12, or in which a Production Credit Cor- 
poration holds stock, or of any regional agricul- 
tural credit corporation established pursuant to law, 
or of the National Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
a Federal Home Loan Bank, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, a Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
a Federal land bank, a joint-stock land bank, a 
National farm loan association, or of a Federal 
Reserve bank, upon any application, advance, dis- 
count, purchase, purchase agreement, repurchase 
agreement, commitment, or loan, or any change or 
extension of any of the same, by renewal, defer- 
ment of action or otherwise, or the acceptance, re- 
lease, or substitution of security therefor, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than two years, or both. 


§1906. DiscLosuRE OF INFORMATION BY BANK EXAMINER 
Whoever, being an examiner, public or private, 
discloses the names of borrowers or the collateral 
for loans of any member bank of the Federal Re- 
serve System, or bank insured by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, examined by him, to 
other than the proper officers of such bank, without 
first having obtained the express permission in writ- 
ing from the Comptroller of the Currency as to a 
national bank, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System as to a State member bank, 
or the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation as 
to any other insured bank, or from the board of 
directors of such bank, except when ordered to do 
so by a court of competent jurisdiction, or by di- 
rection of the Congress of the United States, or 
either House thereof, or any committee of Congress 
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or either House duly authorized, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both. 


§ 1909. ExaMINER PERFORMING OTHER SERVICES 

Whoever, being a national-bank examiner, Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation examiner, farm 
credit examiner, or an examiner of National Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporations, performs any othes 
service, for compensation, for any bank or banking 
or loan association, or for any officer, director, or 
employee theréof, or for any person connected there- 
with in any capacity, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or 


both. * & * * * 


§ 2113. BANK ROBBERY AND INCIDENTAL CRIMES 

(a) Whoever, by force and violence, or by in- 
timidation, takes, or attempts to take, from the 
person or presence of another any property or 
money or any other thing of value belonging to, or 
in the care, custody, control, management, or pos- 
session of, any bank; or 

Whoever enters or attempts to enter any bank, or 
any building used in whole or in part as a bank, with 
intent to commit in such bank or building, or part 
thereof, so used, any felony affecting such bank 
and in violation of any statute of the United States, 
or any larceny— 

Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than twenty years, or both. 

(b) Whoever takes and carries away, with intent 
to steal or purloin, any property or money or any 
other thing of value exceeding $100 belonging to, 
or in the care, custody, control, management, or 
possession of any bank, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both; or 

Whoever takes and carries away, with intent 
to steal or purloin, any property or money or any 
other thing of value not exceeding $100 belonging 
to, or in the care, custody, control, management, 
or possession of any bank, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

(c) Whoever receives, possesses, conceals, stores, 
barters, sells, or disposes of, any property or money 
or other thing of value knowing the same to have 
been taken from a bank in violation of subsection 
(b) of this section shall be subject to the punish- 
ment provided by said subsection (b) for the taker. 
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(d) Whoever, in committing, or in attempting 
to commit, any offense defined in subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section, assaults any person, or puts 
in jeopardy the life of any person by the use of a 
dangerous weapon or device, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
twenty-five years, or both. 

(e) Whoever, in committing any offense defined 
in this section, or in avoiding or attempting to 
avoid apprehension for the commission of such 
offense, or in freeing himself or attempting to free 
himself from arrest or confinement for such offense, 
kills any person, or forces any person to accompany 
him without the consent of such person, shall be 
imprisoned not less than ten years, or punished by 
death if the verdict of the jury shall so direct. 

(f) As used in this section the term “bank” 
means any member bank of the Federal Reserve 
System, and any bank, banking association, trust 
company, savings bank, a Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, or other banking institution or- 
ganized or operating under the laws of the United 
States and any bank the deposits of which are in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 


tion. e * * * * 


§ 3056. Secret SERVICE POWERS 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
direct and use the Secret Service Division of the 
Treasury Department to detect, arrest, and deliver 
into custody any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of sections 508 and 509 of this title and, 
insofar as the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Federal land banks, joint-stock land banks 
and national farm loan associations are concerned, 
of sections 218, 221, 433, 493, 657, 709, 1006, 1007, 
1011, 1013, 1014, 1907 and 1909 of this title. 


§. 3231. District courts 

The district courts of the United States shall 
have original jurisdiction, exclusive of the courts 
of the States, of all offenses against the laws of the 
United States. 

Nothing in this title shall be held to take away 


or impair the jurisdiction of the courts of the several 
States under the laws thereof. 
* * * * * 


Approved June 25, 1948, 12:23 p.m., E. D. T. 


Foreign Funds Control 
Treasury Department Release 


The following release relating to transactions in 
foreign exchange, etc., in addition to those heretofore 
published in the Federal Reserve Buttetin, has been 
issued by the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury 
under authority of the Executive Order of April 10, 
1940, as amended, and the Regulations issued pur- 
suant thereto: 


Treasury Department 
Foreign Funds Control 
July 19, 1948 


AMENDMENT TO GENERAL License No. 53 


Under Executive Order No. 8389, as Amended, Executive 
Order No. 9193, as Amended, Section 5(b) of the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act, as Amended by the First War 
Powers Act, 1941, Relating to Foreign Funds Control.* 
Paragraph (d)(1) of § 131.53 (Paragraph (4)(a) of 

General License No. 53) is hereby. amended to read as 

follows: 


§ 131.53*** 
(d) As used in this general license: 
(1) The term “generally licensed trade area” 
all foreign countries except the following: 
(i) Germany and Japan; 
(ii) Bulgaria, Hungary, Roumania, and Italy; 
(iii) Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal, and Liechtenstein; 
(iv) France (including Monaco), Belgium, Norway, Fin- 
land, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Luxembourg, 
Denmark, Greece, Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Austria, but not including any colony or other 
non-European territory subject to the jurisdiction of 
any such country except French West Africa, Algeria, 
Tunisia, and French Morocco. 
(Signed) Joun W. SnyvER 
Secretary of the Treasury 


shall include 


* Section 131.53, issued under sec. 5(b), 40 Stat. 415, 966, sec. 


48 Stat. 8 “ Stat. 179, sec. 301, 55 Stat. 839; 12 U. §. sf 
Sse, 50 U. C. App. Sup.. 5(b); E. O. 8389, Apr. 10, 1940, 
as amended - E. O. 8785, June 14, 1941, E. O. 8832, July 26, 
1941, E O. 8963, Dec. 9, 1941, and E. 0. 8998, Dec. 26, 1941, 
E. O. 9193, July 6, 1942, as some’ by E. O. 9567, June 8, 
1945; 3 CFR; Cum. Supp., 10 F. 6917; Regulations, Apr. 10, 
a as canted June 14, 1941, Mieb 19, 1946, June 28, 1946, 

d Jan. 1, 1947; x, ia , Cum. Supp., 130.1-7, 11 F. R. 
1769, 7184, 12 F. 
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NATIONAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
[Compiled August 26 and released for publication August 28] 








Industrial output declined somewhat in July and 
regained part of the loss in August. Unusually 
favorable weather in July resulted in a further 
marked gain in crop prospects. Prices of basic 
commodities generally decreased somewhat further 
from mid-July to the latter part of August, reach- 
ing the lowest levels since the end of August 1947. 
The general wholesale price level showed little 
change and was 10 per cent higher than a year ago. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The Board’s seasonally adjusted index of indus- 
trial production declined 5 points in July to a level 
of 187 per cent of the 1935-39 average. This 
decline reflected in large part the effects of em- 
ployee vacations, especially in certain nondurable 
industries. Preliminary information for the first 
part of August indicates a somewhat higher rate 
of total production than in July. 

Output of durable goods showed a slight de- 
crease in July. Production of iron and steel de- 
clined 3 per cent, but recovered during August 
to about the June rate. Activity in the automobile 
industry showed a substantial further gain in 
July as assembly of passenger cars and trucks 
reached a new postwar peak rate. Lumber pro- 
duction increased more than seasonally in July. 
Output of most other durable goods declined 
somewhat. 


Production of nondurable goods declined about 
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4 per cent in July, mainly because of reduced ac- 
tivity in the textile and paper industries. Cotton 
consumption declined 18 per cent from June to 
July as compared with a decrease ‘of 11 per cent 
during the same period last year. Pork production 
was reduced more than seasonally in July while 
beef production was maintained. Activity in most 
other nondurable goods industries showed little 
change. 

Minerals production declined 3 per cent in July 
mainly because of reduced output of bituminous 
coal. Total coal production for the month, how- 
ever, was about one-fifth above the rate in July 
1947, Crude petroleum production continued at 
an exceptionally high rate in July and rose further 
in the early part of August. 


CoNsTRUCTION 


Value of new construction. put in place, accord- 
ing to joint estimates of the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, rose further in July to a new 
record of over 1,700 million dollars, an increase 
of 100 million from June. The number of new 
houses started in July was estimated at 94,000, 
2,000 units fewer than in June, but 13,000 more 
than the number started in July 1947. 


DisTRIBUTION 
Department store sales in July and August 
showed chiefly seasonal changes. Value of sales 
in the first half of August was substantially larger 
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than in the corresponding period last year when 
sales were temporarily limited by unfavorable 
weather. Also, sales in recent weeks appear to have 
been stimulated by prospective restrictions in terms 
resulting from the reimposition of instalment credit 
regulations on September 20. 

Shipments of railroad revenue freight were main- 
tained in July at about the June rate. Loadings 
of coal were reduced further, while shipments of 
grain and forest products continued to show marked 
gains. Loadings of coal and most other classes of 
freight were in somewhat larger volume in the 


first half of August. 


Commopity Prices 


Prices of most basic commodities decreased fur- 
ther from the middle of July to the latter part of 
August. Cotton and grains reached Federal price 
support levels. Nonferrous metal prices, however, 
were raised sharply. Wholesale prices of meats 
were generally maintained at the advanced levels 
reached in mid-July and some additional increases 
occurred in prices of other manufactured products. 

The consumers’ price index rose further by 1.2 
per cent from mid-June to mid-July, reflecting 
chiefly higher retail prices for foods and automo- 
biles, and increased transportation fares. 


ASRICULTUKE 


During July and August weather conditions con- 
tinued to be unusually favorable for crop develop- 


ment. The August | official forecast of cotton 
was 15.2 million bales, more than a fourth larger 
than last year’s crop. The outlook for grains 
showed further marked improvement and total 
production of these and other principal crops was 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


60 iF Sa ea? oe | 60 
04 | 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes. Weekly figures, latest 


shown are for week ending Aug. 21. 
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indicated to be 12 per cent larger than last year. 
Marketings of livestock and prodvcts in August 
continued below the same period a year ago, reflect- 
ing mainly the reduced number of meat animals 
on farms. 
Bank CReEpIT 


Support purchases of Treasury bonds and certifi- 
cates by the Federal Reserve System were large 
in July and the first three weeks of August. These 
additions to the portfolios of the Reserve Banks 
were in excess of reductions in holdings of bills 
as a result of Treasury cash retirement and market 
sales, and total System holdings of Government 
securities increased somewhat. A further increase 
in gold stock also added to bank reserves. 

Commercial and industrial loans increased sub- 
stantially at banks in leading cities during July 
and the first three weeks of August. Real estate 
and consumer loans rose further. Government 
security holdings expanded somewhat over the 
period; bill and note holdings were increased and 
certificate and bond holdings reduced. 


INTEREST RATES AND SeEcuRITY MARKETs 


In August the Treasury announced a rate of 1% 
per cent on the October issue of one-year certificates 
and yields on outstanding short- and medium-term 
Government securities rose. The Federal Reserve 
Banks increased discount rates from 1% to 1% 
per cent. Some increases also occurred in other 
short-term money market rates and in rates on 
commercial bank loans. 

Prices of corporate bonds declined further in 
the first three weeks of August. Common stock 
prices fluctuated near the reduced level reached in 


the third week of July. 
LOANS AT MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES 


| 
| 


Oy Ricicceel FOR PURCHASING 
SECURITIES 

f __ OTHER | 

2 (LARGELY CONSUMER) 

: * 


REAL ESTATE 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


‘* REVISED SERIES, JULY 5, 148. 


194) 1942 1943 


Excludes loans to banks. Wednesday figures, latest shown 


are for Aug. 25. 
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Wednesday figures, latest shown are for August 25. See page 1125. 
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MEMBER BANK RESERVES, RESERVE BANK CREDIT, AND RELATED ITEMS 
[In millions of dollars} 










Reserve Bank credit outstanding 









balances 








Treas- 
U. S. Government Treas- Other 
securities ury ury de- F 
















counts 
Treas- All : 
—s ury other! Total stand- | “0” ings - posits ac- Total Ex- 
vances | Total || _Dillls All ing Banks counts | *® cess 2 
and | other 
certifi- 






cates 








Monthly averages of 











daily figures: 
1947--May eee 130/21 ,782}| 20,686! 1,096 372)|22 ,284/20,865| 4,559) 28,158) 1,340 612 993 627|15 ,978 784 
are 162|21,658)| 20,561| 1,097 397||22 ,217/21,092| 4,560| 28,236) 1,339 557 950 632/16,154 785 
i Aas 119|21,877|| 20,781} 1,096 346)|22 ,342/21,399| 4,552) 28,259) 1,325 735 994 632/16 ,347 781 
1948—May....... 301/20 ,315 121073 8,242 427)|21 ,042/24,243) 4,560) 27,749) 1,323) 1,420 874 545/16 ,933 743 
. oe 330/20, 752)! 12,627) 8,125 418)|21,501/23,457| 4,561 ° 1,324) 1,487 890 576/17 ,396 852 
Je rioces 326)21,340)| 13,011) 8,329 355}|22 ,021/23,615| 4,562} 27,955) 1,324) 1,829 957 607/17 ,526 824 














28,261 1,330 728) 1,044 629/16,238; 991 













“a 20 ,984 22 ,738/20,933) 4,558 
June ies. 70/21 ,872|| 20,775) 1,097 228) /22,170/21,266| 4,562) 28,297) 1,314 756 881 629/16,112 738 
July 31.... 137|21,549|| 20,454) 1,095 189)|21,875|21,537| 4,552) 28,149) 1,327 795| 1,066 621/16,007| , 399 
1948—May 31.... 306/20 ,662'| 12,386) 8,276 608) |21 ,576/23,304| 4,562) 27,812) 1,322) 1,684) 1,057 546/17 ,021 848 
June 30.... 265/21 ,366)| 13,193) 8,173 268) |21,900/23 532) 4,565) 27,903} 1,327) 1,928 859 592)17 ,389 742 
July 31.... 318)21,325)) 12,615) 8,710 392) |22 ,035|23,679| 4,565) 27,866) 1,323) 1,755) 1,067 572)|17 ,696 877 
Wednesday figures: 
1947—Oct. 1.... 156/22 ,392), 21,195) 1,196 383)\22,931/21,955| 4,551) 28,559) 1,316) 1,053 832 643/17 ,034 985 
Oe. Hx: 111/22,355|| 21,148] 1,207 385)\|22 ,852|22,092| 4,551) 28,632) 1,328 909 837 646\17,142) 1,069 
Oct. &8..0% 146/22 ,218)| 21,013) 1,205 443)\22 ,807|22,153| 4,551} 28,656) 1,324 836 817 648/17,229) 1,154 
> 3. ot 125|21,772|| 20,564) 1,208 451//22 ,348|22,225| 4,552! 28,569} 1,337 608 924 650/17 ,037 857 
Cet, Gen: 373/)22,129|| 20,689) 1,440 287 |22,789/22,294| 4,552) 28,519) 1,338) 1,355 917 649/16, 589 721 









; Brees 22,119)| 20,552) 1,567 317||22 ,640/22 336) 4,551) 28,635) 1,324 926 922 632/17 ,088 952 
Nov. 12.... 429/22 ,052), 20,343) 1,708 208)|22 ,689/22,442| 4,550) 28,709) 1,328) 1,224 950 632/16 ,839 766 
Nov. 19.... 199/22 ,222)| 20,117) 2,105 620)|23 ,041/22,513| 4,553) 28,595! 1,327) 1,560 926 631/17 ,068 883 
POTS TEs» <« 370)22 ,239|| 19,913) 2,327 325/|22 ,934/22,597| 4,554) 28,725) 1,330) 1,314 969 626/17 ,121 954 


3 Swiss 22,120)| 19,587) 2,533 448)|22 ,830\22,680) 4,553) 28,817) 1,342) 1,256 986 624) 17 ,038 854 
Dee. ‘OD. ..: 250)21 ,985|| 19,273) 2,713 382)/22 ,617|22,708| 4,556) 28,874! 1,331 934 992 618/17 ,132 935 


















































































Ue 168/21 ,657|| 18,772| 2,886 913)|22 ,728/22,723| 4,557) 28,923) 1,332 616 951 615/17,581| 1,165 

Dee. 34.... 283/21 ,900)| 18,659| 3,241 827|/23 ,011|22,743| 4,556] 29,111; 1,318 929 967 609/17 ,377| 1,073 

Dee. S1.... 85/22 ,559|| 18,230) 4,329 536||23 ,181/22,754| 4,562) 28,868) 1,336 870 961 ss eee 1,99 
1948—Jan. 7.... 164/21 ,683)| 17,148) 4,536 473)\22 ,320|22,762| 4,560) 28,658) 1,340 562; 1,009 569|17,503) 1,166 
JOR Bi <s - 165/21 ,896)) 17,018) 4,878 507|/22 ,568}22,790) 4,559) 28,374, 1,333 819 959 568/17, 863) 1,537 

, GOR. Bhs ach 168)21,540}| 16,311] 5,229 518)|22 ,227|22,829| 4,559) 28,211) 1,323) 1,268 913 565|17,334, 993 
Jan. 28.... 281/21 ,987|| 15,904) 6,082 391) /22 ,658/22,894| 4,558) 28,086) 1,332) 1,945 888 535 | 17,305, 1,040 

Feb. 4.... 240/20 ,523|| 13,882) 6,641 413)/21,175/22,934| 4,560) 28,124) 1,309 616 974 ae 913 

Feb, 11.... 578/20,817)| 13,815) 7,002 337\|21,732|22,933| 4,559) 28,189) 1,308) 1,177 O44 $59)17 ,037) 1,001 

Feb. 18.... 295|21, 782}; 13,704) 7,240 543) 21,782\22,981) 4,557) 28,053} 1,335) 1,725 899 558|/16,750| 765 

Feb, 25.... 279/21 ,034|| 13,645) 7,389 394!/21,707/23,028| 4,557| 28,054, 1.326 1,656 901 557 16, * 964 

} 

_. a Pee 257|21,071|| 13,575) 7,496 523)'21,851/23,036, 4,559) 28,024) 1,333 954) 1,027 557|17,552) 1,157 

Mar. 10.... 298/20 ,678)| 13,145) 7,532 350)|21 ,326|23,983; 4,559) 28,006) 1,331 751 955 559) 17,366, 977 

Mar. 17.... 363|20,373)| 12,956) 7,417 451/|21,187|23,119| 4,559) 27,920) 1,325 677| 1,006 586/17,351| 904 

Mar, 24.... 447/20 ,607|| 13,168) 7,439 375|'21,429|23,135| 4,557! 27,851) 1,336) 1,458) 1,018 $89 16, 870 684 
































































Y Mar. 31.... 430/20 ,887)| 13,332) 7,555 291 /|21,607|23,137| 4,559) 27,781 1,325; 1,972 899 588/16,639| 655 

4 j 

2 Age: Fisk. 260)20 477); 12,816) 7,662 347//21 ,085|23,147| 4,558) 27,833) 1,329] 1,140 994 590)16,905, 822 
Apr. 14.... 221/20,593)| 12,832) 7,762 315)/21,130/23,152| 4,558) 27,774] 1,320) 1,177 929 590/17,050' 894 
Apr. 21.... 234/20 ,394)| 12,537) 7,857 338) |20 ,966|23,159| 4,557) 27,718! 1,336) 1,283 911 590/16,845| 701 
Apr. 28.... 259/20, 440)| 12,400) 8,040 253)|20,952|23,167| 4,561) 27,682) 1,326) 1,185 756 587|17,043, 879 
May S.... 230/20 ,251|| 12,085) 8,166 374)|20,856|23,176| 4,561) 27,762} 1,329) 1,114 810 545/17 ,033 817 
May 12.... 250/20 ,348|| 12,110) 8,238 21 ,038)23,225| 4,560) 27,762; 1,319) 1,319 792 544/17 ,087 884 
May 19.... 225/20 ,098|| 11,823) 8,275 351\|20 ,674|231245| 4,559) 27,690) 1,329) 1,612 795 546/16, 506 294 
May 26.... 321/20,592)) 12,323) 8,270 287||21,201/23,295| 4,561) 27,700) 1,333) 1,788 788 547|16,901 723 
Pe Be cas 239/20 ,683|| 12,543) 8,141 369/21 ,292/23,343| 4,562) 27,895) 1,335) 1,567 754 551/17 ,094 941 
June 9.... 312/20 349), 12,224) 8,125 294||20 ,955|23,362| 4,560) 27,864) 1,337| 1,144 828 551/17,154 908 
June 16.... 294/20,749)| 12,638) 8,112 476)/21,519/23,515| 4,560) 27,808] 1,331 984 879 593\17,999) 1,132 
June 23.... 353/21 ,010)| 12,900) 8,110 358} |21,721|23,523) 4,561| 27,792) 1,317] 1,863 827 598/17 ,408 728 
June 30.... 265)}21,366)| 13,193) 8,173 268)|21 ,900/23,532| 4,565) 27,903) 1,327) 1,928 859 $92)17, 389! 742 
. 398/21 ,535|| 13,367) 8,168 310)/22 ,243/23,584| 4,562) 28,142) 1,334) 1,841 877 612)17, 8a! 1,003 
July 14.... 316|21,521|| 13,243) 8,278 302)|22 ,139|23,593; 4,562) 27,959} 1,331) 1,861 898 613|17,631, 937 
} he ee 285/21,326)| 12,919) 8,407 277||21,888|23,650| 4,561) 27,864) 1,324) 1,879 920 611/17,503, 723 
July 28.... 327/21,209|) 12,692! 8,517 187||21,723|23,670| 4,563) 27,821) 1,329) 1,822 875 ne 1534) 759 
Aug. 4.... 282)|21,378)| 12,510) 8,868 237)||21,897|23,679| 4,564 dh 922; 1,330) 1,852 860 569/17,606| 786 
Aug, t8...- 293/21,566)| 12,486) 9,081 205) |22 ,064|23 688; 4,564) 27,966| 1,324) 1,756 865 570/17 ,834) 1,059 
Aug. 18.... 301/21,551)| 12,283) 9,267 273)\22,125|23,708) 4,565 37 979} 1,322) 1,963 965 566|17,603) 772 
Aug. 2S.... 324 21,460) 12,064; 9,396 210)/21,993/23,711| 4,564) 27,965) 1,324) 1,902 843 567/17 ,668) ”847 














” Preliminary. 
' Includes industrial loans and acceptances purchased shown separately in subsequent tables. 
* End of month and Wednesday figures are estimates. 


Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 101-103, pp. 369-394; for description, see pp. 360-366 in the same publication. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK DISCOUNT RATES 
{In effect August 31. Per cent per annum! 


Discounts for and advances to member banks 





Advances - individuals, 
partnerships, or corpora- 
tions other than member 





Advances secured by 
Government obligations and 
discounts of and advances 
secured by eligible paper 
(Secs. 13 and 13a)! 


secured ad 
[Sec. 10(b)] 


Federal Reserve Bank : 
last par. Sec. 13) 





Rate Effective Effective Rate Effective 





Jan. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


13, 1948 
13, 1948 
23, 1948 
13, 1948 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


13, 1948 
13, 1948 
23, 1948 
13, 1948 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


KRRRRKEKEEES 








13, 1948 
13, 1948 
13, 1948 
19, 1948 
13, 1948 
16, 1948 
13, 1948 
13, 1948 


13, 1948 Mar. 
13, 1948 
13, 1948 
19, 1948 
13, 1948 
Aug. 16, 1948 
Aug. 13, 1948 
Aug. 13, 1948 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


RRR 


NNNNNNNNNNNND 
NNNNNNNNNNNN 


Apr. 25, 1946 

















1 Rates shown also apply to advances secured by obligations of Federal intermediate credit banks maturing within 6 months. 


Note.—Maximum maturities for discounts and advances to member banks are: 15 days for advances 


secured by obligations of the Federal 


Farm Mortgage Corporation or the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation guaranteed as to principal and interest by the United States, or by obligations 


of Federal intermediate credit banks maturing within 6 months; 90 days for other advances and d 
Federal Reserve Act (except that discounts of certain bankers’ see ay ty 


and 9 months, peer and 4 months for advances under Sect 

corporations made under the last 

439-443. 

PEDERAL RESERVE BANK EFFECTIVE MINIMUM BUYING 
RATES ON BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 


{Per cent per annum] 





In effect be- 
ginning— 


Rate on 
Aug. 31 


1% 1% 
ist is 


1 Date on which rate became effective at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. The same rates generally apply to any purchases made 
by the other Federal Reserve Banks. 

figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 117, 
pp. 443-445 

MEMBER BANK RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


[Per cent of deposits] 


Maturity 





1 Aug. 13, 1948 
1 Aug. 13, 1948 
1 Aug. 13, 1948 

















Net demand deposits! 





Central 
reserve 


Period in effect 
Country 
banks 





21, 1917-Aug. 
16. 1936-Feb. 
1, 1937-Apr. 


June 
ug. 
Mar. 
rnd 


. 20, 1942- “Sept. 13. 1942.. 

. 14, 1942-Oct. 2, 1942.. 

. 3, 1942-Feb. 26, 1948 

. 27. 1948-Tune 10, 1948. . 
June 11, 1948-Sept. 15, 1948. . 
Sept. 16-24, 1948 and after’ .. . 


B Demand deposits subject to reserve requirements, i. e., total 
demand deposits minus cash items in process of collection and demand 
balances due from domestic banks (also minus war loan and series E 
bond accounts during the period Apr. 13, 1943-June 30, 1947, and all 
U. S. Government demand accounts Apr. 24. 1917-Aug. 23. 1935). 
* Change effective Sept. 16 at Country banks; Sept. 24 at other Classes. 
MAXIMUM RATERS ON TIME DEPOSITS 
Maximum rates that may be paid by member banks as established by 
the Board of Governors under provisions of Regulation Q. 
(Per cent per annum] 


20 
22 


NMABDAARAAMCAUSw 


RS 




















Nov. 1, 1933- 
Jan. 31, 1935 


Feb. 1, 1935- 
Dec. 31,1935 


Effective 
Jan. 1, 1936 





Savings deposits 

Postal savings deposits 

Other deposits payable: 
In 6 months or more 
In 90 days to 6 months 
In less than 90 days 








244 


2 
2 
2 


2 
24% 
2 
1 








Note.—Maximum rates that may be paid by insured nonmember 
banks as established by the F. D. I. C., 


same as those in effect for member banks. 
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effective Feb. 1. 
Under Regulation Q the 
rate payable by a member bank may not in any event exceed the maxi- 
mum rate payable by State banks or trust companies on like deposits 
under the laws of the State in which the member bank is located. 


1936, are the 





iscounts made under Sections 13 and 13a of the 
and of agricultural paper may have maturities not ex ing 6 months 
pnd oh maximum maturity for advances to individuals, partnerships, or 


paragraph of Section 13 is 90 days. Back fgures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 115-116, pp. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK RATES ON Repusrath. LOANS 
AND COMMITMENTS UNDER SECTION 13b 
F THE FEDERAL. RESERVE AcE 


Maturities not exceeding five years 
[In effect August 31. Per cent per annum] 





To industrial or 
commercial 
businesses 


To financing institutions 





On discounts or 
purchases 





Portion 
for which 
institu- 
tion is 


Re- 
maining 
portion 





-5 




















1 Including loans made in participation with financing institutions. 

2 Rate charged borrower less commitment rate. 

+ Rate charged borrower. 

* Rate charged borrower but not to exceed 1 per cent above the 
discount rate. 

‘Cc of % per cent is made on undisbursed portion of loan. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 118, 

pp. 446-447. 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS! 
[Per cent of market value] 





July 5, 
1945- 
Jan. 20, 
1946 


Prescribed in accordance with 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 





Regulation T: 
For extensions of credit by brokers 
and dealers on listed securities 
For short sales 
Regulation U: 
For loans by banks on stocks 


100 
100 


100 


75 
75 


75 














1 Regulations T and U limit the amount of credit that may be ex- 
tended on a security by prescribing a maximum loan value. which is a 
specified percentage of its market value at the time of the extension; the 

‘margin requirements” shown in this table are the difference between 
the market value (100%) and the maximum loan value. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 145, p. 504 
and BULLETIN for March 1945, p. 235. 
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PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF ALL FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
{In thousands of dollars] 













Wednesday figures 












1948 









Aug. 25 











Aug. 18 





Aug. 





il 





Aug. 


4 





July 28 


July 21 


July 14 





Aug. 





July 








Aug. 



































































Assets 
Gold certificates. ...... 21,837 ,672/21 ,827 ,670)/21 811 ,671|21, 791 ,671|21 , 784,670)/21 , 764,671/21 ,699 ,673/21 ,852 ,671/21 , 793 ,669/19, 850,675 
Redemption fund for 
ee a eee 611,921 612 ,463 608 , 462 612,505 612,133 615 ,080 615 ,080 611,922 613 ,132 683 ,443 
Total gold certifi- 
cate reserves... .|22,449,593/22 ,440, 133/22 ,420, 133/22 ,404, 176|22 ,396 , 803/22 ,379 ,751|22 ,314, 753/22 , 464, 593/22 ,406 ,801/20,534,118 
er 270,758 267 ,842 262 ,073 272,058 279,535 270,559 254,509 265 ,725 288 ,523 257 ,366 
Discounts and advances: 
For member patie. pa 91,238 68 ,893 60 ,066 49 830) 94,031 54,269 84,775 63 ,371 85,251 155 ,633 
For nonmem 
‘benke, tks «tenes 232,700 232,700 232,700 232,700; 232,700) 231,000 231,000} 259,700} 232,700 29,500 

















































Total discounts and 











advances....... 323 ,938 301 ,593 


292 


,766| 282 


,530} 326,731 





285 , 269 


315,775 





323 ,071 





317,951 









185 , 133 











U. S. Govt. securities: 
Bills: 





Industrial loans........ 795 688 





635 


598 


78 


9 


844 


840) 





11,937,708 





3,858 









2,269,129 

























in oe 8 OMe wal § 013,339) 5,128,407 5, . 4,957 ,407 4,931,407) 4,958,339) 5,059,407| 6,896,216 
rte 1,808,300} 1,857,600) 1,865,100) 1,902,300) 1,953,300) 1,957,800) 1,957,800} 1,808,300] 1,953,300 369 .300 
P.sahoes odecews 7,587 ,369| 7,409,756) 7,215,408) 6,966,185) 6,563,921) 6,448,763) 6,320,519] 7,781,027) 6,756,765 719,690 

Total U. S. Govt. 
securities... ... .|21,460,065/21 ,550,720)21 , 566 ,227|21 ,378, 204/21 , 209 309/21 ,325,751|/21,521 ,057|21 ,576 923/21 ,325 ,403|22, 192,043 
Other Reserve Bank ‘ 
credit outstanding. . . 208 ,658 272,212 204 , 180 235,545 186 ,012 276,105 300 ,931 205 ,927 390,701 379 ,648 





















Total Reserve Bank 





credit outstanding/21 ,993 ,456|22 ,125,213 


22 ,063 


, 808/21 ,896 


-877/21,722,841 








21,887 ,969 





22,138 ,603 





22,106 ,804 





22 ,034 ,857 








22,758 ,682 


















Liabilities 


Deposits: 
Member bank — re- 


U. S. Treasurer—gen- 


Federal Reserve notes. ./23 ,864,218)|23 ,862 ,648 


serve account...... 17 ,667 ,895|17 ,602 ,520 


eral account....... 1,901,838) 1,963,304 
LS cana 5 2000 370,547 393 ,783 
ei etisinea Sods «% 472,213 571,713 


23 ,846 


17 ,834 
1,756 
3 

479 


85 ,392 


,643)23 ,806 


,176)17 ,605 
,258) 1,851 
986 471 


,903)23 ,725 ,348 


,901)17 ,533 ,595 
,532| 1,821,784 


387 ,941 377,171 


,624 497 ,680 


23,756 ,237 
17,502,513 
1,878 ,842 
4307365 
489 ,856 


23,826,775 


17,630,864 


1,861,300 
441 ,920) 
456 ,260 





23 ,935 ,390 


17 ,678 ,660 
1,919,155 


425 ,879 
438,172 





23,771,287 


17 ,695 ,901 
1,755 ,067 





374,812 
692 ,157 


24 ,345 ,032 


16,601 ,0S3 















750 ,608 
651,690 
691,312 


















Total deposits... .. 20,412 ,493|20, 531,320 





20,455 





,812/20,316 


, 998/20 230,230 


20,301 ,576 


20 , 390 ,344 


20 , 461 , 866 


20,517 ,937 


18 ,694 ,663 

















Ratio of gold certificate 
reserves to deposit and 
F. R. note liabilities 
combined (per cent)... 











































MATURITY DISTRIBUTION OF LOANS AND U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
HELD BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


{In thousands of dollars] 









Total 


16 to 30 
days 


31 to 60 
days 


61 to 90 
days 





91 days to 
6 months 


6 months 
to 1 year 




















Discounts and advances: 


Aug. 
Industrial loans: 
OS ea ee 


— = ee eee 
U. S. Government securities: 








326,731 
282,5 

















119,772 
42,979 
43 ,331 
63 ,0S7 
55,241 


3,397,731 
4,659 ,340' 
4,569,935 
3,732,274 
3,457 ,522 











480 , 800 
458 , 100 








re 








1,148,351 
1,152,091 
1,162,156 
1,164,156 
1,164,156 
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{In thousands of dollars] 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, BY WEEKS 





Gold certificates: 
July 28 
Aug. 
Aug 
Aug 
Aug. 


Redemetion fund! 


for F. R. notes: 
July 

Aug 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug 


Total Poold cert ifi-| 


cate reserves: 
July 28 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug 
Other cash: 
July 28 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 11 
Aug 18 
Aug. 25 
Discounts & ad- 
vances: 
Secured by 


21,784,670) 
21 


U. S. Govt. | 


securities: 
July 28. 
Aug 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug 
Other: 
July 2 
Aug 
Aug. 11. 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 25 
Industrial loans: 
July 
Aug. 
Aug 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Ls Govt. 
securities: 
Bills: 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 2 
Certificates: 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Notes: 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Bonds: 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
ns 


Total Ut <7 ‘Govt. 
securities: 
July 28 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 25 
Total loans and 
securities: 
July 28 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 25 
Due from foreign 
nks: 
July 28 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 18 
Aug.! 5 





tw OW te I ew 


Total | 
| 


Boston 





853,837 
809 403 
806,042 
807 414 
810,583 


791,671 
21,811,671 
21,827,670 
121,837,672 
| 
612,133) 
612,505) 
608,462 
612.463) 
611,921) 


396,803 
404,176 
420,133 
440,133 
449,593) 


53,977 
53,931 
53,728 
53,728 
53,703 


907,814 
863,334 
859,770 
861,142 
864,286 


NN NN te 


25,928 
25,928 
26,081 
27,160 
27,730 


92,287 
47 697) 
58,001) 
65,988) 
88,074] 


SeRSs 
wv wet 
ooucw 


234,444) 
234.833) 
234,765 
235,605 





PPP WH viiom 


322323 


235,864| 
780) 
598) 
635) 
688) 
— 2 
734, 681) 
388,012) 
325, 312) 
154,957 
051,057 


“Isisgsass 


474,000 


333,256 
344,302 
346,902 
344,752 
337,016 


| 
957,407) 
121,797) 
160,407) 
128,407 
013,339 


Anan 


953,300 
,902,300 
,865, 100) 
857,600) 
808,300 


131,309 


ee ee 


121.561 


441,253 
468,295 
485,049 
498,114 
510,054 


| 
563,921) 


NNN OAD 


425,775 
437,130 
449,768 
448,726 
442,631 


536,829) 1 
661, 332) 1, 
859, 628) 1, 
21,853,001) 1,466, 846 
21,784,798) 1,460,661 


449,160 
455,700 


49 
49 





49} 
49 
49 


New 
York 


854,635) 
.771,510 
.756,476 
.715,628 
690,715 


188,697 
228,093 
237,373 
.229,699 
202,109 


468,366 


116 


' 16) 


116 
116 
116 


Phila- 
| delphia 


57,169 
58.169 
| $8,129 





066,255 
1'082.824 
1,187,651 
5)1,111,266 


17,323 
16,553 
14,351 
14,861 
15,677 








527,724 
523,246 
511,078 
503,656 


354,108 
365,843 
368,608 
366,322 
358,103 


139,524 
135,881 
133,224 
132,688 
129,167 


468,861 
497,595 
515,397 
529,279 
541,965 





1,514,981 
1 

1, 

i, 
130332 891 
1,537,102 
1,547,584 
1,567,716 


1,560,022 
1,554,933 








552,488 





Rich- 
mond 


Cleve- 
land 








| 
741,525) 
708,291 
702,279 
685,947) 
shee 


502,323 
479,809 
475,737 
464,673 
457,926 


475,267) 
491,018) 
494,728 
491,661 
480,629 


321,954] 
332,624, 
335,137 
333.059 
325,586 


126,855 
123,543 
121,127 
120,640 
117,438 


187,263 
182,374 
178,807 
178,088 
173,362 


426,287 
452,412 
468,598 
481,219 
492,755 


629,283 


1,394,817 
1,404,035 
1,415,246 
1,422,037 
1,412,851 





Nhe Nh he 





Atlanta 


1,020,016 


1,031,022 
1,018,247 


Chicago 





,028,654 





387,763 
370,382 
367,238 
358,698 
353,490 


248,529 
256,766 
258,707 
257,103 
251,334 


97,925 
95,368 
93,503 
93,127 
90,655 


329,069 
349,236 
361,730)1 
371,473)1 
380,378) 1 





.116,159 
068,570 
.062,805 
050,479 
017,278 


704,388 
727,733 
733,232 
728,685 
712,335 


277,540 
270,294 
265,008 
263,943 
256,938 


932,655 
989,811 


025,223 
,052,837 
,078,074 


“slsisis) 





$96,485 
45,618 
45,608 
45,536 


45,536 
45,520 


642,550 


389,094 
381,412 
360,126 
372,828 


273,714 
282,784 
284,922 
283,154 
276,801 


107,847 
105,032 
102,978 
102,564 

99,842 


362,414 
384,624 
398,384 
409,115 
418,922 





472,859 
473,948 
478,042 
467,800 
477,651 


22,441 
22,437 
22,410 
22,410 
22,403 


495,300 


236,750 
226,139 
224,221 
219,007 
215,826 


151,741 
156,770 
157,955 
156,976 
153,454 


59,789 
58,228 
57,089 
56,859 
55,350 


200,915 
213,228 
220,856 
226,805 
232,241 


649,195 
654,365 
660,121 
659,647 
656,871 


655,513 
660,713 
666,419 
665,970 
663,294 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 








797,375 
811,930 
797,598 
790,427 
799,372 


34,776 
34,764 
34,709 
34,709 
34,684 


832,151 
846,694 
832,307 
825,136 
834,056 


11,028 
9,746 
9,782 

10,221 

10,740 


S533 
NN Se ew 


-—— oo 
> > mm 


PRD RR Wr— 90% 
Anne 


360,521 
344,362 
341,440 
333,500 
328,657 


231,070 
238,728 
240,532 
239,040 
233,676 





543,317 


$33,522 


25,302 
26,284 
26,234 
26,234 


Nitin nN 


332 


ys $3 


So Sind nt 8 
CooSloS OH 


ee 
NNN ih 





319.545 
224,665 


81 ‘950 


297,470 
315,700 
326,995 
335,803 
343,852 


961,184 
968,839 
977,359 
976,656 
972,547 


969,596 
977,251 
985,871 
985,418 
981,409 








1 After deducting $53,000 participations of other Federal Reserve Banks on July 23; Aug. 4; Aug. 11; Aug. 18; and Aug. 25. 
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679,622 
708,546 
784,463 
693,272 
722,790 


48,042 
47,983 
47,820 


702,130 
570,661 
566,046 
550,582 
541,150 


150,018 
164,934 
168,447 
165,542 
155,096 


177,315 
72,685 
69,308 
68,627 
64,152 


195,853 
32,369 
54,993 
17 2,635 
88,758 


125,316 
40,649 
58,794 
157 386 
49,156 


47 894 
163,827 
79,822 
78,514 
71,384 


-~- + 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, BY WEEKS—Costinued 
[In thousands of dollars] 












York 


Cleve- 
land 





Atlanta 


Chicago 


Minne- 
apolis 


Kansas 
City 


San 
Fran- 
cisco 


















Federal Reserve 
notes of other 





Aug. 28....<. 
Uncollected 








July 28.. 
Aue, Gian 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 18.. 
Aug. 25.. 
Other assets: 
July 28.... 
Aug. 4.. 
Aug. 11 
Ane. 16. ss 
Aug. 25 
Total assets: 
July 28.;.%. 
Aug. 4.. 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 18... 
Dee. Dine on 
Liabilities 
Federal Reserve 
notes: 
July 28 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 11... 
Aug. 18... 
Aug. 25... 
Deposits: 
Member bank 
reserve 
account: 
July 28 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 11. 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 25 


urer-general 
account: 
July 28 
Aug. 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 25. 
Foreign: 
July 2 
Aug. 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 2 
Other: 
July 28 
Aug. 4.. 
Aug. 11.. 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 25. 
Total deposits: 
July 28... 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 11... 
Aug. 18... 
Ate, Bivins 
Deferred availa- 
bility items: 
July 28..... 
ANB, care 
) S| eee 
Aug. 18..... 
Aug. 25... 
Other liab. incl. 
accrued div.: 
July 28..... 
Aug. 4. 
Aug. 11... 
RNG, Widsun 
eee 
Total liabilities: 
SY Wesceus 


— 







847,211 


NNNNN 








—— 


Nwsists 


U. S. Treas- 


14 

14 

1,756,258 
1 

| 1 

| 


} 





533,595 
,605,901 


821,784 
851,532 


.963,304 
901,838 


377,171 
387,941 
385,392 
393,783 
370,547 


497,680) 


471,624 
479,986 
571,713 
472,213 


. |20,230,23 


20,316,998 
20,455,812 
20,531,320 
20,412,493 


2,224,564 


2,153,526) 


2,268,118 
2,575,048) 
2,225,791 





132,475 


130,424 


410,527 
389,022 
472,249) 


434,400 
32,483 


139,757 
147,578 
153,966, 
159,607 
164,355 


46,928,458 
47,027,143 
47,326,199) 
. . 47,727,056 

. 47,266,842 


834,176 
602,520 
,667 895) 








432,022 
432,697 
432,276 
523,031 
439,231 


12,759,962 
12,773,483 
12,820,412 
12,970,737 
12,804,298 


370,499 


130,162 


1137,790 


137,742 
141,433 
1135,787 


437,709 
410,390 


6,692,120 


6,707,075 
6,736,462 
6,799,926 
6,699,255 


378,670 
364,182 
384,566 
465,954 
396,467 


12,534,178 
12,546,685 
12,592,609 
12,741,962 
12,574,513 





18,813 
16,707 
15,481 
18,335 
17,756 








240,808 


227,111 


239,245 
278,095 
241,928 


4,850 


1,289,295 
1,288,020 
1,295,283 
1,302,967 
1,285,957 


172,502 
153,123 
159,387 
195,683 
154,623 


33,405 
33,828 
33,488 
34,123 
31,749 


5,556 
6,598 
6,212 
6,063 
5,240 


1,500,758 
1,481,569 
1,494,370 
1,538,836 
1,477,569 


222,284 





7,384 
5,435 
5,548 
5,548 
5,292 








734,086 
716,955 
722,149 


99,168 
93,837 
104,115 
108,099 
108,605 


14,887 
15,076 
14,924 
15,207 
14,149 


627 
530 
411 
$77 
1,582 


839,345 
846,178 


2,303,678 
2,316,473 


2,351,394 
2,312,223 











8,726} 16,438 
12,320} 15,372 
10,776) 13,329 
11,709) 14,616 

149,930} 370,146 
155,310} 383,170 
160,552} 383,458 
190,130} 437,796 
153,358 


1,535 3,032 
1,535 3,027 
1,592 3,027 
1,592 3,027 
1,586 3,031 
7,072) 19,665 
7,497} 20,763 
7,732} 21,519 
8,002} 22,444 
8,255} 23,157 


1,310,303|4,532,904 
1,316,666}4,545,915 
1,317,269]4,551,848 
1,316,803|4,559,.585 
1,312,519)4,558,129 


724,663)2,704,713 
736,735|2,751,463 


2 
3,062,414 

853,536} 3,033,291 
2,990,119 
3 


7 

7, 
2,335,496|7 941,197 

7 

7 


2,755,858 
2,732,481 
2,773,881 


221,078 
258,669 
225,140 
204,462 
252,353 


49,382 
50,007 
49,504 
50,442 
46,934 











1,988 


109,854 
117,139 
103,295 
120,771 
122,301 


13,072 
13,237 
13,104 
13,352 
12,424 


5,021 
4,961 
5,476 
5,427 
5,208 


745,155 
733,789 
731,647 
755,775 
756,653 


518 


584 


1,920,326 


1,923,197 
1,924,673 


1,957,270 


1,939,112 


SESS www 
te Bom 

SSeee SSS 
NUNN) NU Sw 





431,830 
429,244 
437,787 
425,650 
426,952 


104,426 
113,102 
116,746 
123,001 
129,416 
9,078 
9,193 
9,100 
9,273 
8,628 


3,478 


567,172 


56,232 





2,415 


EEE 


o 
w 


MNNODAD NNNN 
woe 


Bags 


949 


931,543 
939,963 
935,148 
934,652 
930,260 


2,463,781 
2,474,570 
364 


486, 
482,705 
2,476,032 


39,046 
38,417 


2,226,141 
2,276,483 
907 |2,350,418 
2,262,961 
2,291,792 


a] 


217,390 
192,805 
206,248 
232,914 
201,792 







































































































) After deducting $246, 
$252,212,000 on Aug. 18 and 
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participations of other Federal Reserve Banks on July 28; $250,036,000 on Aug. 4; 
234,668,000 on Aug. 25. 


$2 








47,520,000 on Aug, 11; 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, BY WEEKS—Costinued 
[In thousands of dollars] 





Rich- | Atianta 





Capital Accts.: 
Capital paid in: 
July 28.... 199,045 14,597 & 
Aug. ap 199,117 4 / 14,611 24.620 
Aug. 11.... 199,189) B 14,619 ’ ' 7,7 24,713 
Aug. 18.... 199,226; P ’ 14,621 x . ° 24,714 
Aug. 25.... 199,241 14,622 x 24,721 
Surplus: 
(section 7): 
July 28.... 448,189) 
Bm. Geeas 448,189) 
Aug. 11.... 448,189) 
Aug. he 448,189) 
Aug. 25. 448,18 
(section 13b): 
July 28 
Aug. 





, 27.543 

Other cap. accts. : 
July 28.... $8,921 
Aug. e;. con 62,606) 
Aug. 1i1.... 66,925 
Aug. 18.... 71,154 


Aug. 25.... 75,573 
Total liabilities 
and cap. accts.: 
July 28... ./46,928,458 12,759,962 
Aug. 4....)47,027,143)/2,547, 12,773,483|2,822, J . 
Aug. 11... .}47,326,199 é 12,820,412)2, 806 * 2 022. "219 
Aug. 18... .]47,727,056 12,970,737 . 2,027,067 
Aug. 25... .|47,266,842 12,804,298 96 é 6 2,016,212 
Contingent lia- 
bility on bills 
urchased for 
oreign corre- 
spondents: 
July 28.... 1,576) 
a ee 1,772 
Aug. 11.... 1,769) 
Aug. 18. 1,820) 
Aug. 25. 1,529 
Canal to make 
indus. loans: 
July 28.... 6,424 208 
Bee. Goces 5,888 198 
Aug. 11.... 6,252 562 
Aug. 18.... 6,190 497 
Aug. 25.... 6,275 591 















































1 After deducting $1,072,000 gekcipetions of other Federal Reserve Banks on July 28; $1,205,000 on Aug. 4; $1,203,000 on Aug. 11; $1,238,000 
on Aug. 18 and $1,040,000 on Aug. 25. 


FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES—FEDERAL RESERVE AGENTS’ ACCOUNTS, BY WEEKS 
{In thousands of dollars] 





Phila- Rich- At- Chicago 
delphia lanta 





F.R. notes outstanding 


(issued to Bank): 
July 28 24,541 ,669)/1, . . J 630,573} 945,523|638,660 
Aug. 4 24,530,205 e e . 66 7 . 628,908} 952,255/643,310 
Aug. 24,561,891 , x 4 r y ‘ - 629,897| 954,276|643,853 
ae 24,585,731 ,692)1, d J 629,880] 953,451/643,726 
Aug. 24,605,989 J 630,214) 956,517/642,913 
Collateral hela against 
notes outstanding: 
Gold certificates: 











13,539,000 
13,539,000 
13,639,000) 
13,539,000) 
13,539,000! 


52,905 
28,535 
38,875 
50,299) 
57,779 


11,925,000 


280,000) 169 
280,000) 169 
280,000 

280,000/1 
280, 


2 88838 
8838 


aon 
wer 
Aocw 


375 

894 

,094 
162 


38 
~ 
i=) 


3, 
8, 
1 
6, 
3, 
00, 
00, 
00, 


662 
700,000 
700,000 
700,000 
700,000 
700,000 


1,270,218 983,375 
1,267,322 988,894 
1,268,072 981,094 
1,273,613 986,162 
1,272,533|650,605| 983,662 


Sees 


S555 82322 


83338 
suet HELE 


2222 22223 


25,516,905 
25,492,535 
25,602,875 
25,514,299 
25,546,779 


on 


BSS SSSSS wun 
Bes 
gee 88283 

+ 


2 
2232 3222 


geaee seeee 
SSS82 S555 
ees 8388 


. 


> > > > 


AAAAA 


NRNNNN 
NNNNN 


SESSS 
sf 

~ 

So 

=~ 

Moo 

Coo 
Oowww 


z 









































FeperaL Reserve BuLLeTIN. 




































































































































































































































































WAR PaoemetTIon t any oes BY WAR DE- MEMBER BANK RESERVES AND BORROWINGS 
PARTMENT, AND MARITIME 
COMMISSION V THROUGH "FEDERAL RESERVE [Averages of daily figures. In millions of dollars] 
a ANKS UNDER REGULATION V 
4 {Amounts in thousands of dollars] All aa Re- 
i Guaranteed | er Pers ae te p - oF he og 
a uaran joans uaran it e y 
authorized loans amount banks! || New | Chi- waste banks! 
to date outstanding available to York | cago 
18,644 of h nder 
" End of mont u guar- 
18,645 Portion |antee agree- | Total reserves held: 
18,639 Num- | Amount | Total | guaran- ments 1947—June.......... 16,153 || 4,196 940 | 6,377 | 4,640 
18,651 ber amount teed | outstanding DR dine vee'et 16,347 || 4,239 964 | 6,438 | 4,706 
18,658 ats TT TCTIL iT 17,396 || 4,808 | 1,132 | 6.534 | 4,922 
LD en oben a 17,533 || 4,861 | 1,163 | 6,567 | 4,942 
1942—June... 565 310,680 81,108 69 674 137 ,888 
38,952 Dec... .| 2,665 | 2,688,397] 803,720] 632,474] 1,430,121 ge 17,446 |] 4,898 | 1,152 | 6,516 | 4.880 
38.952 uly 8....... 17,409 || 4,828 | 1,150 | 6,527 | 4,904 
38,952 1943—June...| 4.217 | 4,718,818]1,428,253]1,153,756] 2,216,053 uly 15....... 17,578 || 4,848 | 1,162 | 6,597 | 4,971 
38,952 Dec... .| 5.347 | 6,563 ,048/1 ,914,040]1 ,601 518] 3,146,286 fee 17,596 || 4,876 | 1,167 | 6,592 | 4,961 
38,952 uly 29....... 17,500 |} 4,868 | 1,172 | 6,557 | 4,903 
1944—June.. .| 6,433 | 8,046,672/2 ,064,318|1,735.777| 3,810,797 Aug. 5....... 17,686 || 4,940 | 1,187 | 6,606 | 4,953 
2,140 Dec... | 7,434 | 9,310,582/1,735,970|1,482,038) 4,453,586 Aug. 12....... 17,670 || 4.871 183 | 6,624 | 4,992 
2,140 Aug. 19....... 17,779 || 4,906 | 1, 6,659 | 5,022 
2,140 1945—June...| 8.422 |10,149,351/1,386,851/|1,190.944) 3,694,618 
2,140 Dec... .| 8,757 |10,339,400) 510,270) 435,345 966 ,595 Excess reserves: 
2,140 1947—June.......... 785 14 10 | 224 538 
1946—June...| 8.771 [10,344,018 70,267 60.214 142,617 ich<6n.06-dee 781 12 -1 222 548 
5,266 Dec....| 8,771 [10,344,018 18 ,996 17.454 28,791 ER, . din 60¥4< 852 44 12 241 556 
5.663 824 22 S| 229] 567 
5,956 1947—June...| 8,771 |10,344,018 3,589 3,218 
6,495 Dec....| 8.771 |10,344,018 2,412 2,183 793 30 9 225 $29 
6,862 825 15 6| 255| 549 
1948—Jan... | 8.771 |10,344,018 2.357 2,133 916 30 9 611 
, Feb... | 8,771 |10,344,018 1,959 1,777}... 810 17 5 219 569 
73,628 Mar....| 8.771 |10,344,018 1,835 1,666 732 20 4 188 | 520 
10,323 Apr... .| 8.771 |10,344,018 1,787 1,623 896 69 6 223 598 
10,087 ay...| 8.771 |10,344,018 1,761 1,599 886 10 5 226 | 645 
45,894 June...| 8.771 |10,344,018 1,609 1,463 7947 Si 6 7652 
137,462 July. ..| 8.771 |10,344,018 1,605 1,460 
Note.—The difference between guaranteed loans authorized and sum 
of loans outstanding and additional ——— available to a aaa rei sen = ae B 4 
under guarantee agreements outstanding represents amounts repaid | j,o,0 3... °° °°” * ai 
139 and authorizations expired or withdrawn. 1948—June......... 100 23 3 37 37 
— oe ee ee ee ere pes ye eee os 
156 
160 INDUSTRIAL LOANS BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | i wee eT 
i nee bese a reer Sr ape eae RRR SM 
inept eee UC iC ”.lULD OOO! HB le ..C|lULee 
120 Applications Ap- St Ses fae «eee ree 
117 Date (last approved proved | Loans |Commit-| Partici- - { ee 110 43 13 26 28 
117 Wednesday to date but not out- ments | pations Aug. 19....... 75 BB Feces. 34 27 
117 or last day com- |standing*] out- out- 
117 of period) pleted ' |(amount)| standing} stand > Preliminary 
same  --¥ A ‘ (amount) (amount) | (amount 1 Weekly figures of excess reserves of all member banks and of 
38,000 heme country banks are estimates. Weekly figures of borrowings of all mem- 
ber banks and of country banks may "lackade small amounts of Federal 
eer 49 634 20 .966 13,589 8,225 1,296 Reserve Bank discounts and advances for nonmember banks, etc. 
ll es “ ; ‘ : ’ . DEPOSITS OF COUNTRY MEMBER BANKS IN LARGE AND 
——— ll ‘008 : ’ P : SMALL CENTERS ' 
ran- 
isco eee 408 : : " ° [Averages of daily figures. In millions of dollars] 
| | eee 3.489 | 525,532 1,295 3,894 4,165 2,706 In places of 15,000 In places of under 
and over population 15,000 population 
— : 537.331 70 | 3,252 | 5.224] 2.501 
3 . 3,511 | 544,961 320 | 1,995 | 1.644] 1,086 Demand Demand 
51,10 deposits deposits 
55,082 1946 except Time except Time 
4,536 June 29...| 3,524 | $52,711 615 | 1,210] $5,366] 1,110 inter- | deposits | inter- | deposits 
Dec. 31...| 3,542 | 565,913 4,577 554 8,309 2,670 bank bank 
— 3,548 | 569,825 | 4,595 | 1,081] 8,160] 2.727 | July 1947.......... r15,115 711,633 
myo 3.555 | 572,836 195 1,778 7,018 4.043 June 1948.......... 16 ,337 8, "819 11,806 
0.000 7.395 | 5 019 
0,000 5 7,434 .869 | July 1948.......... 16,325 
50 Boston........ 866 
2,2 3,576 | 589,986 | 1,025 | 1,972] 7,077] 5.213 New York. ..... 2,217 1,162 
2,700 Feb. 28 3,582 | 596,048 145 | 4,906 | 7.918 | 6.770 Philadelphia. ... 1,240 817 912 901 
550 Mar. 31 3,587 | 600,322 45 | 3.785 | 7,700] 5.109 Cleveland...... 1,323 905 1,058 825 
650 Apr. 30 3.593 | 604,623 70 | 1,394] 6.646] 4.234 
1,750 May 31 3,595 | 606,305 120 916 6,612 3.272 Richmond..... 1.092 398 857 469 
000 June 30...| 3,599 | 610,956 1,045 851 6.482 3.238 Atlanta........ 1,530 484 656 217 
0, July 31...| 3,600 | 611,694 620 802 6,417 3.346 Chicago....... 2,196 1,591 1,694 961 
4 St. Louis. 2... 650 338 965 275 
0,000 1 Includes applications approved conditionally by the Federal Re- : ; 
0,000 serve Banks and under consideration by applicant. pPamonaetie. $<: = oy 1 4 - 
thee my fae feane past Cue months rd more, which - not Dallas aon 1.011 147 1.519 65 
2,250 inclu in industrial loans outstanding in weekly statement of con- aoe . 
2,700 dition of Federal Reserve Banks. San Francisco. . 1,277 648 536 300 
0,550 Note.— The difference between amount of applications approved and 
9,650 the sum of the following four columns represents repayments of ad- * Revised. ' we 
1,750 vances, and applications for loans.and.commitments withdrawn or 1 Includes any banks in outlying sections of reserve cities that have 
expired. been given permission to carry the same reserves as country banks. 
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DEPOSITS, RESERVES, AND BORROWINGS OF MEMBER BANKS 
[Averages of daily figures.’ In millions of dollars] 





Gross demand deposits Reserves with Federal 
Reserve Banks 








Federal Reserve 


Class of bank and time 
district 
Dosits * 


Re- 
Total quired 








First half of July 1948 





77 ,067 | 28,823 | 5,440 
19 ,660 1,684 
4,547 948 

28 115 
1,708 

477 


3,437 





Bo uew 





= 


NeENRwWNwWOW 








952 208 














Second half of July 1948 





| 

28,813 | 5,321 | 17,582 
1,695 
946 
11 ,306 
191 
297 





Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 





Kansas City 





i ‘ 1,587 945 196 | 




















| 
Minneapolis ‘ | é | 
| 
| 
| 


279 | 





1 Averages of daily closing figures for reserves and borrowings and of daily opening figures for other columns, inasmuch as reserves required are 


based on deposits at opening of business. ’ . ? ‘ 
2 Demand deposits subject to reserve requirements, i. e., gross demand deposits minus cash items reported as in process of collection and 


demand balances due from domestic banks. 4 : 
* Includes some interbank and U. S. Government time deposits; the amounts on call report dates are shown in the Member Bank Call Report. 


Note.—Demand deposits adjusted (demand deposits other than interbank and U. S. Government, less cash items reported as in process: 
of collection) of all member banks estimated at 70,100 million dollars in the first half and 70,400 million in the second half of July. 
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UNITED STATES MONEY IN CIRCULATION, BY DENOMINATIONS 
[Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. In millions of dollars] 
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Coin and small denomination currency ? Large denomination currency 2 
End of year or 
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: Total of amounts of coin and paper currency shown by denominations less unassorted currency in Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. 

? Includes unassorted currency held in Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks and currency of unknown denominations reported by the Treasury 
as destroyed. 3 Paper currency only; $1 silver coins reported under coin. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 112, pp. 415-416. 


UNITED STATES MONEY, OUTSTANDING AND IN CIRCULATION, BY KINDS 
[On basis of circulation statement of United States money.~ In millions of dollars] 


i] 





Money held in the Treasury Money in circulation ! 
Money 
Total out- held by 
omatiog As security ao : 
uly 31, against era eserve 
1948 gold and Teeneaey Reserve | Banks and 
silver . Banks and 
certificates 











Gold . 

I ee GE TR ee ES Fy. 
Federal Reserve notes 

Treasury currency—total 





Standard silver dollars 

Silver bullion 

Silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890. 
Subsidiary silver coin 

Minor coin 

United States notes 

Federal Reserve Bank notes 

National Bank notes 


Total—July 31, 1948 
June 30, 1948 
July 31, 1947 



































_ | Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. Includes any paper currency held outside the continental limits of the United States; totals 
for other end-of-month dates shown in table above, totals by weeks in table on p. 1125, and seasonally adjusted figures in table on p. 1134. 

* Includes $156,039,431 held as reserve against United States notes and Treasury notes of 1890. F 
_ * To avoid duplication, amount of silver dollars and bullion held as security against silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890 outstanding 
is not included in total Treasury currency outstanding. ' ‘ 

‘ Because some of the types of money shown are held as collateral or reserves against other types, a grand total of all types has no special 
significance and is not shown. See note of explanation of these duplications. 

Note.—There are maintained in the Treasury—(i) as a reserve for United States notes and Treasury notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in id 
bullion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890—an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars (these notes are being canceled and ret on 
receipt; (iii) as security for outstanding silver certificates—silver in bullion and standard silver dollars of a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as security for gold certificates—gold bullion of a value at the legal standard equal to the face amount 
of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the United States and a first lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal Reserve 
Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured by the deposit with Federal Reserve A my of a like amount of gold certificates or of gold certificates 
and such discounted or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms of the F Reserve Act, or of d obligations of the United States. 
Federal Reserve Banks must maintain a reserve in gold certificates of at least 25 per cent, including the redemption fund, which must be deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States, against Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation; gold certificates pledged as collateral may be counted 
as reserves. “Gold certificates” as herein used includes credits with the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold certificates. Federal 
Reserve Bank notes and national bank notes are in process of retirement. 
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MONBY IN CIRCULATION WITH ADJUSTMENT FOR 
SEASONAL VARIATION 


[Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. In millions of dollars] 


ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN GOLD STOCK OF 
UNITED STATES 


{In millions of dollars} 





Amount— Amount— | Change in 
unadjusted | adjusted for | seasonally 





—62 
+78 
+317 
—113 
—36 
+88 


—341 
—213 
—71 
—35 
—45 
+41 
+25 
28,118 +107 














! For end of year figures, represents change computed on absolute 
amounts in first column. 

Note.—For discussion of seasonal adjustment factors and for back 
figures on comparable basis see September 1943 BULLETIN, pp. 822-826. 
Because of an apparent recent change in the seasonal pattern around 
the year end, adjustment factors have been revised somewhat for dates 
affected, beginning with December 1942; seasonally adjusted figures 
for money in circulation, as shown in Banking and Monetary Statistics, 
Table 111, p. 414, and described on p. 405, are based on an older series 
of adjustment factors. 





aBiP 


37 
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—1,319 
—553 


464 
$2,224. 
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UPUBARNOCARDORY ChURAOR TYAS 


559. 




















® Preliminary. 

1 Annual figures are estimates of the United States Mint. For 

explanation of monthly figures see table on p. 1183. . 
Includes gold in the Inactive Account amounting to 1,228 million 
dollars on Dec. 31, 1937. ‘ 

* Change includes transfer of 687.5 million dollars gold subscrip- 
tion to International Monetary Fund. 

4 Not yet available. 

5 Gold held under earmark at the Federal Reserve Banks for foreign 
account. including gold held for the account of international institutions, 
amounted to 3,930.5 million dollars on Aug. 31, 1948. Gold under ear- 
mark is not included in the gold stock of the United States. 

Norte.—For back figures, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 
156, pp. 536-538, and for description of statistics see pp. 522-523 in 
the same publication. 


BANK DEBITS AND DEPOSIT TURNOVER 
[Debits in millions of dollars] 





Debits to total deposit accounts, except 
interbank accounts 


Year and month 


Annual rate of 
turnover of demand 
deposits, except inter- 
bank and Government 


Debits to demand 
deposit accounts, 
except interbank 
and Government 


Annual rate of 
turnover of total 
deposits, except 

interbank 





Total, all New 140 Other 
reporting York other reporting 
centers City! centers! | centers? 


Other New Other Other 
York reporting York leading York leading 
City centers City # cities * City * cities * 





641.778 226 ,865 347 ,837 67.074 
792 ,937 296 , 368 419.413 
891,910 345,585 462 .354 
974,102 404 543 479,760 


41,050,021] 417.475 | 527.336 | 105.210 
1,125,074] 405.929 119.506 


34,779 ; 9.783 
28 , 331 
31,837 
37,504 
31,738 
46,225 


37.615 
32,271 
39 , 587 
37,955 
35,429 
40 .633 : 
35 ,832 ° 11,136 

















,913 
.396 


UPON RR RABNUN © O BWRuUe 
RORUIAN UR RHOA OO YONYe 
AOCUSAN CONOCHRAS BNUKEUO 
Me NARAN SHNOAN CUCH wa. 





55,233 

















1 National series for which bank debit figures are available beginning with 1919. 
*? Number of centers reduced from 193 to 192 beginning December 1947, when one reporting bank was absorbed by a reporting bank in another 


city. 3 Weekly reporting member bank series 


4 Deposits and debits for first four months are partly estimated. 


§ Statistics for banks in as cities revised beginning July 3, 1946; for description of revision and for back figures see BULLETINS for June 


1947 (pp. 692-693) and July 1947 


pp. 878-883) respectively; deposits and debits of the new series for first six months of 1946 are estimated. 


OTE.— Debits to total deposit accounts, except interbank accounts, have been reported for 334 centers from 1942 through November 1947 
and for 333 beginning December 1947; the deposits from which rates of turnover have been computed have likewise been reported by most banks 
and have been estimated for others. Debits to demand deposit accounts, except interbank and U. S. Government, and the deposits from which 
rates of turnover have been computed have been reported by member banks in leading cities since 1935; yearly turnover rates in this series differ 
slightly from those shown in Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 55, p. 254, due to differences in method of computation. 
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DEPOSITS AND CURRENCY—ADJUSTED DEPOSITS OF ALL BANKS AND CURRENCY OUTSIDE BANKS 
[Figures partly estimated. In millions of dollars] 


Total Time deposits 
Total |! demand — 








adjusted ——_ Total 
End of month and — Ssposts deposi: Govern- Mutual 
currency usted banks # ae my F 
outside 


currency 
tside 





19,557 8,905 
19,192 8.838 


10,849 9.621 
11,019 9.488 
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1948— January (Jan. 28)». 
ebruary (Feb. 25) 
March (Mar. 31)?.. 
April (Apr. 28)®.... 
May (May 26)*... 
in (Tune 30)?.... 
uly (July 28)? 
» Preliminary. 
1 Includes demand deposits, other than interbank and U. S. Government, less cash items in process of collection. 
1 Beginning with December 1938, includes United States Treasurer's time ts, open account. 
oil sal Le adjusted exclude interbank time time deposits; United States Treasurer's time deposits, open account; and postal savings rede- 
ted in ban 
4 Beginning June 1941, the commercial bank figures exclude oat mutual savings bank figures include three member mutual savings banks. 
§ Prior to June 30, 1947, includes a spanvey small amount of demand deposits. 
* Includes both amounts redeposited in banks and amounts not so redeposited; excludes amounts at banks in possessions. 


Note.— Except on call dates, figures are rounded to nearest 100 million dollars. See Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 11, for description 
and Table 9, pp. 34-35, for back figures. 
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POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM BANK SUSPENSIONS ! 
{In millions of dollars] 








| Member 
Total, banks 


all 
banks |} Na- 
tional 











End of month 








sy 
~ 
c 


Deposits of suspended banks 
ag wr - a of dollars) :* 


oe os 


a : 
Dec... 


1948—Jan.. 
Feb... 
Mar. 


May: 


June.. . 1 Represe 
nts banks which, during oe periods shown, 

July. porarily or tly on account of Gnancial difficulties 
nclude whose deposit it liabilities — assumed by ot 
® Preliminary. at the time of —— +4) some instances with the aid of Federal 

' Outstanding priacisal. represented by certificates of deposit. Insurance Corpora loans). 

* Includes working cash with postmasters, 5 per cent reserve fund i of member banks and insured nonmember banks 
and miscellaneous working funds with Treasurer of United States, ac- are as cf dates of suspension, and deposits of noninsured non- 
— interest on bond investments, and accounts due from late post- member banks are based on the latest data available at the time the 

ers. sus) were ’ 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 519; for k figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, pp. 283-292; 

description, see p. 508 in the same publication. for description, see pp. 281-282 in the same publication, 
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ALL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CLASSES * 
PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, AND NUMBER OF BANKS 
{Amounts in millions of dollars] 





Loans and investments 








Investments 








Class of bank 
and date U.S. 
Govern- 
ment 


obliga- 





£85 
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1947— une 
1948—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
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July 
All commercial banks: 
Dec. 30 


ec. 
1948—Jan. 
eb. 
Mar. 
tr 
ay 

June : — 

jay 28°... ... 


All member banks: 
1939—Dec. 
1940— Dec. 
1941—Dec. 


1947— une RK 





ec. 
1948—Jan. 
eb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


All mutual savings 
banks: 
1939—Dec. 


1947—. une 


ec. 
1948—Jan. 
eb. 

er. 

r. 

May 

June : 4 ; 

July 286 ‘ A 12, ‘010 





ee ee ee ee ee ee et ee 












































¢ Partly estimated. r Revised. 

* “All banks” comprise “‘all commercial banks” and “all mutual savings banks.” “All commercial banks’’ comprise ‘‘all nonmember com- 
mercial banks” and “all member banks’ with exception of three mutual savings banks that became members in 1941. Stock savings banks and 
nondeposit trust companies are included with “commercial” banks. Number of banks includes a few noninsured banks for which asset and lia- 
bility data are not available. 

1 Beginning June 30, 1942, a reciprocal balances, which on Dec. 31, 1942, aggregated 513 million dollars at all member banks and 525 
million at all insured commercial ban 
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ALL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CLASSES *—Continued 
PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, AND NUMBER OF BANKS 
{Amounts in millions of dollars] 





Loans and investments Deposits 














Class of bank 


and date asdaaand 





—_—— 


All insured commercial 


104,094 
125,714 
% 34 147,775 
1946—Dec. 31 694 |136,990 
1947—June 30....../1 136 133 ,659 
31 141,851 


1948—June 30 . 63/490 : 33 135.945 


National member 


PBS 


1947—June 30 
Dec. 31 
1948—June 30 
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State mena banks 
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Ba 


1946—Dec. 31 
1947—June 30 

Dec. 31 
1948—June 30 
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Insured nonmember 
commercial banks: 
1943—Dec. 31 
1944—Dec. 
1945—Dec. 
1946—Dec 
1947—June 30 
D 


ec. 31 
1948—June 


Noninsured nonmem- 
ber commercial 
banks: 

1943— Dec. 
1944—Dec. 


1946—Dec. 
1947—June 
Dec. 31 
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NOo— 
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38! 


All nonmember com- 
mercial banks: 
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1945—Dec. 31 


Reesee 
ESEs 
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<< 


1946—Dec. 31 
1947—June 30 9 11,901 
Dec. 3 2,683 560 12,207 


Noninsured mutual 
savings banks: 
1943—Dec. 31 
1944—Dec. 
1946—Dec. 31.. 


211 









































* June 30, 1947 figures are consistent (except that they exclude possessions) with the revised all bank series announced in November 1947 
by the Federal bank supervisory agencies, but are not entirely comparable with figures shown above; a net of 115 noninsured nonmember 
commercial banks with total loans and investments of approximately 110 million dollars was added, and 8 banks with total loans and investments 
of 34 million were transferred from noninsured mutual savings to nonmember commercial banks. f 

_ Back Aigures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 1-7, pp. 16-23; for description, see pp. 5-15 in the same publication. For revi- 
sions in series prior to June 30, 1947, see pp. 870-871 of the BULLETIN for July 1947. 
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ALL INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CLASSES * 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
{In millions of dollars} 





Loans! Investments 





Loans for U. S. Government obligations 

purchasing 

or carrying 
securities 
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* These ~_—] do not include data for banks in possessions of the United States. During 1941 three mutual savings benks became mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Svstem; these banks are included in ‘“‘member banks” but are not included in “all insured commercial banks.” 

1 Beginning June 30, 1948. figures for various loan items are shown gross (i. e., before deduction of valuation reserves); they do not add to 
the total and are not entirely comparable with prior figures. Total loans continue to be shown net. 

2 During the period Dec. 31, 1942 June 30, 1945, agricultural! loans included loans to dealers. processors, and farmers’ cooperatives covered 
by purchase agreements of the Commodity Credit Corporation, which are now classified as commercial and industrial loans; consequently, beginning 
Dec. 31, 1945, these items may not be entirely comparable with prior figures. 

3 Central reserve city banks. 
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ALL INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CLASSES *—Continued 
RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 
[In millions of dollars} 
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‘ Beginning June 30, 1942, excludes reciprocal bank balances, which on Dec. 31, 1942, aggregated 513 million dollars at all member banks 
525 million at ali insured commercial banks. 


* Demand deposits other than interbank and U. S. Government, less cash items reported as in process of collection. 
For other footnotes see preceding page. 


Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 18-45, pp. 72-103 and108-113, 
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WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—NEW YORK CITY AND OUTSIDE 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
{Monthly data are averages of Wednesday figures. In millions of dollars] 




































































Loans! Investments 
For purchasing J . igati 
or carrying securities U. S. Government obligations 
T Com- 
wtal mer- 
loans : 
cial, | To brokers 
Date or month —. indus-| and dealers To others Rea! |Loans Other Cer- Other 
~ || Total! || trial, estate| to Total tifi- secu. 
ments 1 ha nke| loans oe 
am | U.S U.S as es ah Total || Bitls | of in- | Notes | Bonds'| "** 
agri- | U.S. J.S. ota i in- otes nds? 
cul- | Govt. Pies Govt. panes debt- 
tural > curt fa oust ed- 
iga- ; iga- | *: ness 
tions | “*® | tions| “* 
Total— 
Leading Cities 
1947—July........ 63 ,401)} 20, 232)|11 ,860 588} 523) 514) 472/3,029) 160) 3,086)43,169}39,025|| 950) 4,595) 2,643) 30,837/4,144 
1948—March...... 63 ,366)| 23 ,472)|14,522 437| 415! 282) 479\3,595|) 232) 3,510/39,894/|35, 1,995) 3,918] 2,496) 27,191/4,204 
Co eee 63,030); 23 ,311/}14,258 398; 435) 277) 477|3,649| 250) 3,567|39,719)|35 ,398)\2 ,096) 3,825] 2,401) 27 ,076/4,321 
May... .| 63,208)| 23,421)|14,218 502; 401) 279) 479)3,722) 227] 3,593)39,787)/35, 2,315] 3,835) 2,415) 26,995)4,227 
June. ..| 62,993 aS eee 14,223 580; 466) 278; 497|3,787| 208) 3,655|39,347 35,134 1,995} 4,814) 2,400) 25,925/4,213 
SE ono occ col Men 23 ,917)|14, 469 547; 489) 272) 503)3,842| 293) 3,744|39,013)\34,709)|1,848) 4,478) 2,449) 25,934/4, 304 
June 2.....| 62,936]) 23,521)|14,113 644; 414) 27 493|3,755| 219) 3,604/39,415/|35,218//1,986) 4,880) 2,335) 26,017/4,197 
June 9..... 63 ,426)| 23 ,564)|14,152 505} 534) 278) 502/3,771| 202) 3,620)39,862).35 ,667||2,368) 4,915) 2,400) 25,984/4, 195 
June 16..... 63 ,085|| 23 ,615)|14,245 482) 469} 282) 482/3,788| 222| 3,645/39,470)|35,250)|2,124| 4,841} 2,413] 25,872/4,220 
> ee 62 ,872)| 23,7 14,259 590; 440) 276 501/3,798) 248] 3,676)39,084/\34,869)|1,793) 4,765) 2,442) 25,869/4,215 
une 30.. 62, 23 ,740)|14,345 678) 474) 275| 505/3,825| 151) 3,729/38,906)|34,666)/1,704) 4,669) 2,412) 25,881/4,240 
Bae iW. v's 6x 62 ,606)| 23 ,932'|14, 403 672| 447) 271} 501/3,831| 311) 3,739|/38,674/\34,431//1,593) 4,543) 2,388) 25,907/4,243 
ae Oe. on ws | 62,857|| 23,901/|14,481 588} 456) 273) 503/3,837| 263) 3,742/38,956)\34,656)/1,758| 4,500) 2,451) 25,947/4,300 
. ee ,17 23 ,978)|14, 502 480; 545} 272} 500/3,843) 328) 3,748/39,197)\34,879)|1,997| 4,447) 2,484) 25,951/4,318 
c.f ° 23 ,859)|14,490 448) 506) 272) 506/3,858| 268] 3,752\39,224/|34,870)|2,042) 4,420) 2,474) 25,934/4,354 
=. ae 63 ,168)| 23, 14,627 271} 510) 256) 503)3,873) 242) 3,764/39,364)\35 ,023)//2,303| 4,290) 2,539) 25,891/4,341 
 §. ae 63 ,034|| 24,033)}14,813 341} 452) 250) 502/3,887| 250) 3,780)39,001|\34,660)/2,081| 4,208) 2,542) 25,829/4,341 
"Ss | 63,399)| 24,090:14,872 217) 464) 250) 500/3,894) 346) 3,789)39,309)\34,904)/2,318) 4,218) 2,554) 25,814/4,405 
i Me sans | 63,741 24,122) 14,847 336, 441| 249) 493/3,910) 299) 3,790)39,119)\34,702//2,186) 4,182) 2,551) 25,783)4,417 
New York City | 
J 
1947—July....... 20,014)| 6,186) 4,176 477| 351 103; 191 100} 130 658 ye 12,600); 398) 1,013 766) 10,423)1,228 
1948—March.... 19,238 7,1 | 5,164 376, 304 45 188; 113) 150 768/12,1 10,918); 923 975 501; 8,519/1,212 
April 19,182 7,074) 5,087 350; 324 49; 189) 119) 180 10 ,891//1,029 890 495} 8,477/1,217 
SN ae és 19 ,068 7110 5,067 445; 291 47 184; 129) 180 10 ,872)|/1,085 876 556 8 ,355}1 ,086 
ee al 18 , 865 7,314 5,117 521; 345 45; 195) 143) 173 10,476)} 855) 1,069 545} 8,007/1,075 
uly 18 ,648 7,412) 5,190 479| 363 45; 200) 158) 236 10, 108 771 892 509} 7,936)1,128 
2 ae 18,940)} 7,245)| 5,048 584; 293 47; 191] 133} 175 10,630); 861} 1,167 557 8 .045/1 065 
June 9..... 19,178 7,274 5,060 454; 414 46; 198; 138) 179 10 ,835/|1,139) 1,115 554) 8,027/1,069 
June 16..... 18,820); 7,262)| 5,129 427| 353 45; 190) 145) 189 10,478 876| 1,063 551 7 ,988) 1,080 
"> eee 18,730)| 7,35 5,146 527; 314 44; 197) 146) 188 10 , 308 726| 1,034 557 7991/1 068 
June 30..... 18,659 7,437); 5,202 612} 349 44; 200) 151 136 10,131 672 970 504 7, 985)1,091 
oR 18,542 7,476) 5,193 602; 329 44) 200) 152) 215 9,979)| 603 922 487 7967/1 ,087 
July 14.. 18,613 7,415)| 5,195 517| 338 44| 201 159} 216 10,056); 704 897 $08; 7,947/1,142 
July 21....| 18,781 7,445)| 5,181 415| 413 46; 200) 159) 289 10,196); 884 871 520 7 ,921)1,140 
July 28..... 18,655 7,312)| 5,190 382| 374 45; 200) 161) 223 822/11 ,343)|10,202}; 892 879 521} 7,910)1,141 
Aug. 4..... 18,659) 7,144) 5,255 227| 349 34) 201 165} 179 819)11,515//10,384)|1,142 846 §25| 7,871)1,131 
Pe Be. oces 18,512 7,313)) 5,358 297; 320 35; 201; 170) 191 826/11, 199)|10,069|| 916 824 487) 7,842)1,130 
> Ae 18,636} 7,326) 5,376 181}; 319 33) 199) 173} 307 822/11 ,310)/10, 137|/1 ,042 802 485; 7,808/1,173 
Aug. 25 | 18,677 7,358); 5,355 293; 311 33) 195) 175) 262 819)11,319)|10, 144//1 ,061 813 496) 7,7741,175 
Outside | | 
New York City | | 
1947—July........ 43 ,387|| 14, 7,684 113} 172) 411) 281/2,929 30} 2,428|29,341)26,425)} 552) 3,582) 1,877 20, 414/2,916 
1948—March...... 44,128)) 16,364) 9,358 61 111} 237; 291|3,482 82| 2,742|27,764/|24,682)|1,072) 2,943) 1,995) 18,672/3,082 
Is ice aint 43,848) 16,237)| 9,171 48; 111) 228) 288/3,530 70} 2,791|27 ,611//24,507/|1,067| 2,935} 1,905} 18,600|3, 104 
Ee tf 16,311 9/151] 57; 110) 232) 295)3,593 47| 2,826)|27 ,829)|24,688)|/1,230) 2,959) 1,859 18,.640)5, 18 
 - 44,128) 16,332)| 9,106) 59; 121} 233) 302|3,644 35| 2,862|27 , 796||24,658)|1,140| 3,745] 1,855] 17,918/3,138 
ie « < aate 44,282)| 16,505); 9,279 68 126| 227) 303|3,684 57| 2,918|27,777||24,601||1,077| 3,586) 1,940) 17,998)|3,176 
| 
my Bs ox «8 43 ,996|| 16,276)| 9,065 60; 121} 232) 302)3,622 44) 2,830/27 ,720)|24,588)|1,125| 3,713) 1,778] 17,972)3,132 
|S 44,248)| 16,290)| 9,092 51 120} 232) 304|3,633 23) 2,835/27 ,958)|24,832||1,229) 3,800) 1,846) 17,957|3,126 
June 16..... 44 ,265)| 16,353)| 9,116 55 116} 237| 292|3,643 33) 2,861|27 ,912)|24,772||1,248| 3,778] 1,862) 17,884 3,140 
pame 23... . 44,142|| 16,434) 9,113 63 126| 232) 304'|3,652 60| 2,884/27 ,708)/24,561/|/1,067| 3,731} 1,885) 17,878)3,14) 
June 30..... 43,987); 16,303} 9,143 66, 125) 231} 305\3,674 15| 2,900/27 ,684//24,535/|1,032| 3,699) 1,908) 17,896)3,149 
SF? 44 ,064 16,450 9,210 70; 118} 227; 301\3,679 96| 2,912/27 ,608|/24,452|| 990) 3,621] 1,901] 17,940)3,156 
July 14.... | 44,244)| 16,486)| 9,286 71 118; 229) 302|3,678 47| 2,912/27,758)|24,600)|/1 ,054| 3,603) 1,943) 18,000 3,158 
July 21..... | 44,394)| 16,533)) 9,321 65; 132} 226) 300)3,684 39) 2,921/27 ,861//24,683/|/1,113| 3,576] 1,964) 18,030)3,178 
July 28 | 44,428) 16,547)| 9,300 66) 132) 227| 306\3,697 45| 2,930/27 ,881)|24,668|/1,150) 3,541] 1,953) 18,024)3,213 
eee 44,509)| 16, 9,372 44; 161] 222) 302/3,708 63| 2,945/27 ,849|/24,639|/1,161) 3,444] 2,014) 18,020)3,210 
Bam, 08. . .'0% 44,522|| 16,720)| 9,455 44) 132} 215) 301/3,717 59| 2,954/27 ,802)|24,591/|1,165) 3,384] 2,055] 17,987/3,211 
Aug. 18..... 44,763)| 16,764)| 9,496 36; 145; 217) 301|3,721 39| 2,967|27 ,999|'24,767||1,276|} 3,416] 2,069] 18,006|3,232 
ee 44,564) 16,764/) 9,492 43) 130) 216) 298/3,735 37| 2,971/27, 800|/24,558||1,125| 3,369] 2,055) 18,009|3,242 

































































: Beginning June 30, 1948, figures for various loan items are shown gross (i. e., before deduction of valuation reserves); they do not add to 
the total and are not entirely comparable with prior figures. 
2 Including guaranteed obligations. 
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Total loans continue to be shown net. 
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WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—NEW YORK CITY AND OUTSIDE—Continued 
RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 
[Monthly data are averages of Wednesday figures. In millions of dollars] 






















































































Demand deposits, Time deposits, Interbank 
except interbank except interbank deposits 
1s Re- 4 
serves. Case Bal- S, — _ ae ho P e 
with ash} ances | man vid- P vid- . Ss. man ap- 
tn | Fed- | in | with | de- | uals, | States} Certi- uals, | States} Goy. Bor-| ital | Bank 
Date or mon eral | vault] do- | posits| part- lit-| and | U: S| part- hit. | TB row-| ac- its @ 
Other Re- mestic| ad- ner- Peal Offi- Gov- | ner- Peal ment Time ings | counts’ 
secu- serve banks |justed*| ships, celia. Gaeet ern- | ships, eub- and 
rities Banks and | divi- | checks,| ™emt | and | giyj. | Postal] Do- | poy. 
mae cor- | sions | etc. — cor- | sions Sav- | mes- eign 
pora- P pora- ings tic 
tions tions 
en Total— : 
Leading Cities 
1947—July....... 11,792] 762] 2,308/46,890|46,794| 3,096] 1,491] 586/14,058| 327 79| 9,153|1,339 46| 138} 5,740] 81,551 
),837/4,144 1948—March.....|12,576| 758] 2,297/46,724/46,737| 3,318] 1,523] 1,141]14,236] 475 73| 8,848|1,258 35| 320] 5,871] 95,020 
} pate 12,441| 780] 2,256/46,394|46,416| 3,425} 1,382] 1,300/14,232| 491 76| 8,594|1,343 29} 197] 5,892] 89 620 
|. 191/4,,204 May...... 12,397| 788] 2,237|46,550/46,555| 3,456] 1,376) 1,422|14,236| 503 77| 8,515|1,315 27| 174) 5,907] 88,617 
} ,076)4 321 June...... 12,883] 783] 2,331/46,792/45,973| 3,442] 1,463] 1,182|14,333| 515 79| 8,777|1,329 30} 123) 5,916] 94,384 
tie , SSS 12,989} 812] 2,299/46,559|46,831| 3,333} 1,390) 1,202/14,352| 535 80] 8,920]1,371 40] 230) 5,908] 91,583 
593414, 304 June 2 12,636] 764] 2,269]46,646/46,627| 3,478] 1,665] 1,252|14,283] 517 77| 8,572|1,310 27| 134] 5,924] 39,169 
June 9 12,610] 805] 2,334/46,996|46,724| 3,463] 1,333] 1,301|14,296| 514 77| 8,740|1,319 30] 112] 5,922] 19,336 
5017/4, 197 June 16....|13,384| 775] 2,467/47,259|48,153| 3,395) 1,410) 1,001|14,324) 510 81] 9,148]1,330 28| 127] 5,916] 22,904 
} 98414, 195 June 23....|/12,897| 803] 2,209|46,647|46,689| 3,359] 1,464] 1,092|14,346] 512 79| 8,588)1,351 30] 216) 5,915| 22,528 
Seale’ June 30... ./12,889] 767| 2,378|46,414/46,671) 3,517) 1,444] 1,265|14,417) 520 79| 8,835/1,334 34| 28) 5,904) 21, 
5881/4240 July 7....|13,054| 797] 2,331/46,247/46,318| 3,352| 1,655] 1,072|14,353| 532 80} 9,047/1,347 34| 306] 5,911] 19,218 
AR July 14....|12,994] 844] 2,457|46,4°7|47,357| 3,260] 1,366] 1,193|14,358] 545 81| 9,242/1,372 33} 185] 5,904] 20,544 
|, 907|4,243 July 21....|12,922| 792) 2,234/46,726|46,984) 3,321] 1,298] 1,282|14,360| 532 80} 8,761]1,369 48} 229) 5,904] 21,765 
osceie July 28....}12,988] 816) 2,174/46,839|46,666) 3,400) 1,241) 1,259|14,337| 532 81] 8,631/1,395 46| 200) 5,912] 19,771 
5934/4354 Aug. 4....|13,013] 743] 2,240/46,777|46,458] 3,401] 1,190] 1,306|14,306| 538 80| 8,885]1,370 46| 130] 5,930] 20,569 
Aug. 11... .|13,215] 803] 2,255/46,706|46,967| 3,274) 1,262] 1,387|14,308| 543 84] 8,982/1,385 46] 142] 5,935] 19,125 
9118.34 Aug. 18....|12,985| 771] 2,270|46,746/47,161| 3,263] 1,210] 1,433/14,283) 549 84] 8,914/1,389 44| 249] 5,928] 21,618 
ep Aug. 25....|13,073| 796] 2,140/47,059/46,937| 3,283] 1,193] 1,294§4,273| 547 83! 8,580/1,400 45| 225] 5,936] 18,839 
| nae 
}, 783)4,417 New York City 
1947—July....... 4,098} 124 35/16,224116,651| 231 827| 134] 1,348 15 12} 2,908]1,194 20} 65] 2,181] 33,026 
), 423) 1,228 1948—March..... 4,586) 117 62|15,733]/16,290| 277 835| 308] 1,385 56 14| 2,803/1,200 10} 93) 2,208] 38,648 
. ae RN os 4,535} 124 33|15,574116,067| 325 725| 347] 1,397 48 14) 2,777|1,188 9} 91] 2,211] 36,880 
19/1 212 May .| 4,469] 122 31/15,470]/15,994| 279 726| 377] 1,405 43 14| 2,741|1,157 8| 91] 2,208) 37,060 
ee SM sins 4,761| 122 33/15,484/16,135| 219 781| 300) 1,497 41 14] 2,824|1,164 2,205| 38,942 
peed , ieee 4,856] 126 34|15,207|15,813| 246 718| 319) 1,532 33 14] 2,823|1,197 21| 154] 2,210] 36,350 
» 936) 1,128 June 2....| 4,561] 125 33/15,445/16,058} 215 989} 319] 1,462 43 14) 2,787]1,145 8} 69] 2,208} 8,285 
‘east June 9....] 4,500) 129 31/15,611/16,128| 202 699} 333] 1,473 44 14| 2,770/1,156 8| 58) 2,206) 7,800 
oe June 16....| 5,079] 117 36/15 ,634/16,425| 219 694} 249] 1,507 38 14| 2,975/1,168 8| 44] 2,203) 9,555 
potty June 23....| 4,868] 123 35/15,444/16,060| 201 788| 272| 1,507 39 14| 2,760/1,182 9| 125] 2,200] 9,029 
soilt oas June 30....| 4,795] 116 32/15,288/16,003| 258 737| 325] 1,537 39 14| 2,826/1,170 14) 25] 2,208} 9,244 
»985/1,091 July 7....| 4,926] 129 33/15 ,065]/15,752| 215 955| 270) 1,517 38 14| 2,895/1,176 14) 264) 2,210] 8,057 
octain July 14....] 4,852] 130 32]15,146]/15,830) 245 696} 299] 1,532 39 14] 2,917|1,201 14) 114) 2,211) 7,922 
pet July 21....] 4,820] 119 38/15,341/15,924) 265 627} 357] 1,543 27 14] 2,764/1,190 29} 132] 2,211] 8,432 
Hy July 28....| 4,828] 125 33|15,277|15,746| 260 593} 350] 1,536 27 14| 2,717|1,221 28} 106) 2,208) 7,764 
910)1,141 Aug. 4....| 4,810) 114 30]15,293/15,693| 246 550} 367] 1,500 27 14) 2,795/1,196 28} 44] 2,220) 8,350 
ances Aug. 11....| 4,922] 124 28/15,226]15,728| 238 617} 377) 1,510 28 14] 2,768]1,211 28} 78] 2,220) 7,120 
gt ed Aug. 18....| 4,816) 115 34/15,228]15,794| 270 555] 386] 1,493 28 14) 2,765|1,212 27| 90) 2,216) 8,046 
rom Aug. 25....| 4,805} 118 33]15,395|15,827| 254 555| 342] 1,492 28 14| 2,637/1,218 28} 116] 2,217| 6,786 
774\1,175 Outetie 
New York City 
1947—July....... 7,694) 638] 2,273|30,666|30,143| 2,865 664) 452/12,710| 312 67| 6,245} 145 26| 73) 3,559) 48,525 
|, 414/2 ,916 1948—March..... 7,990] 641] 2,235|30,991|30,447| 3,041 688}  833/12,851) 419 59] 6,045) 158 25| 227) 3,663) 56,372 
anie on y aes 7,905] 656] 2,223|30,820|30,348| 3.101 658} 952/12,835| 443 62| 5,817} 154 20} 106] 3,682) 52,740 
ec oals ts May...... 7,928] 666] 2,206/31,080|30,561| 3,177 650} 1,045/12,831| 460 63| 5,774) 158 19} 83} 3, 51,557 
*eeals ial ena 8,122] 661] 2,298|31,308/30,838| 3,223 682} 882|12,836) 474 65| 5,953} 165 21} 59) 3,711] 55,442 
“183 138 July....... 8,133} 686) 2,265|31,352/31,018] 3,087 672}  883/12,820) 502 66| 6,097} 174 19} 76} 3,698) 55,233 
Sah a June 2....| 8,075} 639) 2,236/31,201/30,569| 3,263 676} 933]12,821] 474 63| 5,785} 165 19} 65} 3,716] 10,884 
97213.132 June 9....| 8,110} 676] 2,303\31,385/30,596| 3,261 634| 968/12,823| 470 63| 5,970} 163 22| 54] 3,716] 11,536 
"957/3,126 June 16 8,305} 658] 2,431|31,625/31,728| 3,176 716] 752]12,817| 472 67| 6,173} 162 20} 83) 3,713) 13,349 
*anald 140 June 23 8,029] 680) 2,174/31,203/30,629] 3,158 676}  820]12,839} 473 65| 5,828] 169 21} 91] 3,715) 13,499 
*378(3,147 June 30 8,094] 651| 2,346/31,126|30,668] 3,259 707| 940)12,880) 481 65| 6,016} 157 20 3| 3,696] 12,704 
896/514 July 7 8,128] 668] 2,298/31,182/30,566] 3,137 700} 802/12,836} 494 66| 6,152) 171 20} 42) 3,701) 11,161 
94013,156 July 14....] 8,142] 714] 2,425/31,281|31,527| 3,015 670| 894/12,826) 506 67| 6,325} 171 19} 71] 3,693) 12,622 
"00/3. 158 July 21....| 8,102] 673] 2,196/31,385|31,060| 3,056 671} 925]12,817) 505 66] 5,997] 179 19} 97| 3,693} 13,333 
*030/3-178 July 28....| 8,160} 691] 2,141/31,562/30,920| 3,140 648} 909/12,801| 505 67| 5,914) 174 18} 94) 3,704) 12,007 
1024/3, 213 Aug. 4....| 8,203] 629] 2,210|31,484/30,765| 3,155 640} 939/12,806) 511 66| 6,090] 174 18} 86] 3,710) 12,219 
ail 210 Aug. 11....| 8,293] 679] 2,227|31,480|31,239] 3,036 645} 1,010]12,798} 515 70| 6,214) 174 18} 64] 3.715} 12,005 
*987/3.211 Aug. 18....| 8,169] 656] 2,236|31,518|31,367| 2,993 655] 1,047|/12,790} 521 70| 6,149] 177 17} 159] 3,712] 13,572 
"00613 232 Aug. 25....| 8,268] 678] 2,107|31,664/31,110] 3,029 638} 952/12,781| 519 69| 5,943} 182 17} 109} 3,719) 12,053 
*009/3,242 
* Demand deposits other than interbank and U. S. Government, less cash items reported as in process of collection. 
not add to * Monthly and weekly totals of debits to demand deposit accounts except interbank and U. S. Government accounts. 
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Back figures.—For description of revision beginning July 3, 1946, see BULLETIN for June 1947, p. 692, and for back figures on the revised 
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basis, see BULLETIN for July 1947, pp. 878-883; for old series, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, pp. 127-227. 
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WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
{In millions of dollars] 





Loans! Investments 





For purchasing U. S. Government obligations 
or carrying securities 








Federal Reserve To brokers 
district and date and dealers | 7° others 

















U. S. U.S. 
Govt. Other Govt. Other 


se- se- 
ob- curi- ob- curi- 
liga- ties liga- ties 
tions tions 








130 
136 
139 
133 
126 


935 
1,193 
984 
1,104 
1,122 


1,633)} 1,35 53 
1,635)| 1,35 75 
1,647 ° 90 
1,663)} 1, 101 
1,624 72 


96 
108 
112 
113 


om 


QNeKO AMM) COCOA BWeeK SD Ne aON 


Te 


ee et ee 
- Ps 
ann 

= 

- 


ent a 
s8e38 
CS Swans 


ee ee 


g. 
City of 


220 304 
173 297 
193 299 
156 295 










































































* Separate figures for New York City are shown in the immediately preceding table and for the City of Chicago in this table. 
for the New York and Chicago Districts, as shown in this table, include New York City and Chicago, respectively. 
For other footnotes see preceding table. 
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WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS—Continued 
RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 
[In millions of dollars] 





Demand deposits, Time deposits, Interbank 
except interbank except interbank deposits 





Indi- Indi- Demand 
vid- . vid- U. S. 
Federal Reserve : i de- Gov- 


district and date do- ; a" ern- 
' ment 


and 
Postal 
Sav- 
ings 














— eee oronw 





SSss 
CABNwS 


=323 85) 


Nene 
seses 


3883 


ee 
IZLE 
oa mM 
naenew 
oOumnsd 


33 3 


0 
2 
1 
9 
4 
3 
2 
3 
7 
3 099 
2 
3 
8 
1 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
2 





Mame APADHOS 
-o 
6 853 
Senhn i. 


Ts 


ee ee Ne ee we we we Ne awe 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Dallas 
July : 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
San Francisco 


ee eee = WN ww 





6,892 
6,878 


3,923 
3,974 
3,918 
3,940 
3,960 
























































For footnotes see opposite page and preceding table. 
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COMMERCIAL PAPER AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING r 
[In millions of dollars] 























































































































Dollar acceptances outstanding 
Held by Based on 
Commer- 
End of h = pting banks Goods stored 
n mont paper Acce st in or 
a a Federal on E ‘ shipped between 
Banks Others United United ex- 
Total Own | Bills | (For own States States | change 
bills | bought | account) United | Foreign 
tes | countries tel 
— 1945 
1947—June............ 234 183 || 132 || 69 | 63 |......... so | 11 46 @ 20 6 He 
Sa oon 244 187 148 75 . ae 39 115 45 ( 21 7 
SE canese ccs 244 206 158 71 ov teeschenst 48 133 47 1 20 6 1947 
September....... 242 219 168 83 4 47 140 42 2 24 11 
“eee 283 237 180 83 97 2 55 144 54 4 23 10 
November....... 287 245 188 76 112 (*) 56 147 61 3 25 9 
December....... 287 261 197 88 SP ci ecsedees 64 159 63 3 25 11 
oer pateshendh 290 262 188 85 103 aeed 74 168 53 i 27 13 194: 
ebruary........ 301 253 174 79 94 79 168 43 2 24 17 
March... 311 241 162 70 92 79 151 48 2 23 17 
Dy dius «© Satie 275 242 151 71 80 91 143 54 4 19 22 
i ahhh 64 cued 254 256 161 71 90 95 155 57 3 19 21 
SS chishin sc adkes 270 253 142 61 81 111 155 56 2 19 20 
Bsc hkite odauen 284 235 134 67 67 102 151 47 1 19 18 
! As reported by dealers; includes some finance company paper sold in open market. Wee 
4 Less than $500,000. 
Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 127, pp. 465-467; for description, see p. 427. 
CUSTOMERS’ DEBIT BALANCES, MONEY BORROWED, AND PRINCIPAL RELATED ITEMS OF STOCK EXCHANGER 
FIRMS CARRYING MARGIN ACCOUNTS ——sten 
1 
[Member firms of New York Stock Exchange. Ledger balances in millions of dollars] * 
per 
| Debit balances Credit balances ,) 
B 
Customers’ Pp. 
End of month j|Customers’| balances in | balances in | Cash on 
debit partners’ firm hand Money 
investment | investment | and in | borrowed? In partners’} In firm In capital 
(net)! | and trading|andtrading| banks _— Other | investment | investment | ‘Pits 
accounts | accounts (net) and trading | and trading |~ “hae 
accounts accounts ane 
1939—June....... 834 25 73 178 570 230 70 21 6 280 
mber 906 16 78 207 637 266 69 23 7 277 
1940—June....... 653 12 58 223 376 267 62 22 5 269 
mber.. . 677 12 99 204 427 281 54 22 5 247 Y 
1941—June........ 616 11 89 186 395 255 65 17 7 222 
mber.. . 600 8 86 211 368 289 63 17 5 213 
1942—June....... 496 86 180 309 240 56 16 4 189 
mer... 543 7 154 160 378 270 54 15 4 182 
1943—June....... 761 9 190 167 529 334 66 15 7 212 
mber. . "789 11 188 181 557 354 65 14 5 198 Nun 
1944—June....... 887 5 253 196 619 424 95 15 il 216 
1,041 7 260 209 726 472 96 18 8 227 1945 
1945S—June....... 1,223 11 333 220 853 549 121 14 13 264 1946 
mber 1,138 12 413 313 795 654 112 29 13 299 1947 
1946—June....... 809 7 399 370 498 651 120 24 17 314 
mober.. . 7540 5 *312 7456 7218 7694 7120 30 10 290 1947 
1947—June....... 552 6 333 395 *223 650 162 24 9 271 
1947—August..... eS A OA | eee 4241 RENAE Se SA ee 
September Dt Mo baun kedhiaslys<asenbe¢ebbancanameda +280 ee UO ee SA 8 ee 
tober..... 1 . aa tis dng lis cmeemkabule ws hewee tn 3257 he, SOS ae ee Rees Ae 
November. . as a Se Se ae 3247 i oO OS ay SET Re Ae oR 
mober. . 578 7 315 393 240 612 176 23 15 273 1948 
1948—January hy OE SES, ES Ae 4217 PR BE ee ES eee perro ee 
‘ebruary ke OY See Ae. tae 3208 Oy BOE ee Ea eS 
March...... Ok Te Se SRS Pai Se ate 3229 Ee RES ae TEAR MO ee 
eee i Chad pan tdienas eed od clvien vetnds 4241 i SAS RE SCRE RE Aer 
SNS dina &-< eye eee are ey 3258 Se Se ee EE 
DS dine'e's 619 7 326 332 283 576 145 20 11 291 
/ ee RA ica tindve bua bilen da pane <aeds hme ok 3288 kt RS Pe ee 
Wee 
r Revised. 
! Excluding balances with reporting firms (1) of member firms of New York Stock Exchange and other national securities exchanges and (2) of 
firms’ own partners. 
* Includes money borrowed from banks and also from other lenders (not including member firms of national securities exch ). 
* As reported to the New York Stock Exchange. According to these reports, the part of total customers’ debit balances peace by balances seal 
secured by U. S. Government securities was (in millions of dollars): May, 69; June, 68; July, 74. 
Note.—For explanation of these figures see ‘Statistics on Margin Accounts” in BULLETIN for September 1936. The article describes the 
method by which the figures are derived and reported, distinguishes the table from a “statement of financial condition,” and explains that the last 
column is not to be taken as representing the actual net capital of the reporting firms. 
Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 143, pp. 501-502, for monthly figures prior to 1942, and Table 144, p. 503, for data redu 
in detail at semiannual dates prior to 1942. 069 
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OPEN-MARKET MONEY RATES IN NEW YORK CITY COMMERCIAL LOAN RATES 
[Per cent per annum] AVERAGE OF RATES CHARGED CUSTOMERS BY BANKS ; 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
U. S. a (Per cent per annum] 
Stock security yields } 
Prime 
Prime ex- 7 other 
bank- 11 South- 
Year, eam ers’ — 9- to 12- Total ed ony ern ond 
month, or comet ean m monte 3- to S- 19 cities City = Western j 
wee: r| a 
4- to 6- | “90 re- | month | cates | ,Y¢@F cities ns 3 
months! new- taxable ! 
days! als? bills* | of in- ; 
ot 1938 average'....... 2.53 1.69 2.75 3.26 
Hs = Apes ay a 2.07 2.87 re a 
1940 average........ » 3 2.04 2.56 4 
1945 average.... 75 44 1.00 .375 81 1.18 1941 average........ 2.54 1.97 2.55 3.19 
1946 average.... | .81 61 1.16] .375 | .82 | 1.16 | 1942 average........ 2.61 2.07 2.58 3.26 
1947 average... | 1.03 87 1.38 | .604| .88 1.32 = mo teterees yo ty eo yo 
3 1945 average........ 2.39 1.99 2.51 2.73 
t9s7—Augeet---| 5:00 | ‘on | 1:38 | lee | coe | dias | 8986 avernge........ 234 182 2.43 2.85 
October. ..| 1.06 “94 1.38 857 ‘07 1.35 1947 average........ 2.28 1.81 2.33 2.76 
November | 1.06 .| .94 | 1.38 | .932] .99 | 1.47 4 
December. | 1.19 | 1.03 1.38 | .950 | 1.04 1.54 ees vee ye e &.% 3 
1948—January.. | 1.31 | 1.06 | 1.50| .977| 1.09 | 1.63 mber 2.39 1.93 2.61 2.65 
March” -| 1.38 | 1106 | 4.80 | 2996 | 1100 | t.60. | 1945—March....%.. 2.53 || 1.99 | 2.73 | 2.91 
April...... 1.38 | 1.06 | 1.50] 1997] 1.10 | 1.58 lune... ...... 2.50 2.20 2.55 2.90 
May...... 138 | 1.06 | 1.50] .997| 1.09 | 1.51 se ye -e eo 3 
a 1.38 1.06 1.50 .998 | 1.09 1.49 : ° . * 
) re 1.38 1.06 1.50 .997 | 1.10 1.56 
1946—March....... 2.31 1.75 2.34 2.93 
August....] 1.44 | 1.13 1.63 | 1.053 | 1.15 1.65 June Gee 2°41 184 2°51 297 
— — ptember.... 2.32 1.8. 2.4 ; 
“ Suly St... 1% ye] 4 .997 | 1.10 | 1.59 mber 2.33 1.85 2.43 2.76 
A 7. 1 11/16 .997 | 1.10 61 
pom ay if Sipe i seep lisa | tas | 1907—Dlesd... 2.31 1.82 2.37 2.80 
August 21. 134] 13/8 1134-18] 1.072 | 1.16 1.66 ° a vee eo . :-< te 4 
3/6 _ ecee . . 7 ° 
August 28. 1%} 13/6 1134-134] 1.075 | 1.17 1.67 ee ee ee aay 2 ‘ai 
1 Monthly figures are averages of weekly prevailing rates. a eae 2 2 a He 2. 
1 The average rate on 90-day stock exc! time loans was 1.50 | #=2#°- °° , : ‘ : 
per cent beginning Aug. 2, 1946. Prior to that date it was 1.25 per cent 
* Rate on new issues offered within period. 1 Prior to March 1939 a . 
: ue ported monthly on a basis not 
Back figures.—See Banking and F seme | Statistics. Tables 120-121, | strictly comparable with current quarterly series. 
De ee ee oe eee ae Back figures,—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 124-125, 
, PD. ° pp. 463-464; for description, see pp. 426-427. 


BOND YIELDS‘ 
{Per cent per annum] 














U. S. Government Corporate (Moody's) ¢ 
(taxable) 
—___ sd} ~ Muniic- | Corpo- 

Year, month, or week 15 dich. (high- By ratings By groupe 
7to9 ae AS: )3] Total ne Pubic 
years Indus- Rail- 

over Aaa Aa A Baa trial road | utility 
Number of issues........ 1-5 1-8 is 10 120 30 30 30 30 40 40 40 
1945 average............ 1.60 2.37 1.67 2.54 2.87 2.62 2.71 2.87 3.29 2.68 3.06 2.89 
1946 average............ 1.45 2.19 1.64 2.44 2.74 2.53 2.62 2.75 3.05 2.60 2.91 2.71 : 
1947 average............ 1.59 2.25 2.01 2.57 2.86 2.61 2.70 2.87 3.24 2.67 3.11 2.78 
hiccscevsvces 1.57 2.25 1.91 2.51 2.80 2.55 2.64 2.82 3.18 2.62 3.06 2.72 
SS 1.54 2.24 1.93 2.51 2.80 2.56 2.64 2.81 3.17 2.63 3.03 2.72 
September......... 1.53 2.24 1.92 2.57 2.85 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.23 2.67 3.09 2.78 
“ eon 1.58 2.27 2.02 2.68 2.95 2.70 2.79 2.95 3.35 2.76 3.22 2.87 
November......... 1.72 2.36 2.18 2.75 3.02 2.77 2.85 3.01 3.44 2.84 3.30 2.93 
ly dhweees s 1.86 2.39 2.35 2.86 3.12 2.86 2.94 3.16 3.52 2.92 3.42 3.02 
1948—January........... 2.09 2.45 2.45 2.85 3.12 2.86 2.94 3.17 3.52 2.91 3.44 3.03 
. a 2.08 2.45 2.55 2.84 3.12 2.85 2.93 3.17 3.53 2.90 3.43 3.03 
March * SER 2.03 2.45 2.52 2.81 3.10 2.83 2.90 3.13 3.53 2.89 3.40 3.01 
os gee 1.99 2.44 2.38 2.77 3.05 2.78 2.87 3.08 3.47 2.85 3.34 2.97 
ae 1.89 2.42 231 2.74 3.02 2.76 2 86 3.06 3.38 2.82 3.27 2.95 
hs 4oGhn aot 1.89 2.41 2.26 2.73 3.00 2.76 2.85 3.03 3.34 2.80 3.23 2.96 
pS EP ea ae 1.96 2.44 2.33 2.80 3.04 2.81 2.89 3.07 3.37 2.84 3.26 3.02 
OS a ee 2.05 2.45 2.45 2.86 3.09 2.84 2.94 3.13 3.44 2.89 3.31 3.07 
Week ending: 
[" "> Serres , 1.99 2.44 2.35 2.82 3.05 2.82 2.90 3.08 3.39 2.85 3.27 3.03 
i eee d 2.03 2.45 2.40 2.85 3.07 2.83 2.93 3.11 3.41 2.87 3.29 3.05 
REESE, 60s caian 2.06 2.45 2.45 2.88 3.09 2.85 2.95 3.12 3.43 2.89 3.31 3.07 
> a 2.05 2.45 2.46 2.87 3.10 2.85 2.94 3.14 3.45 2.90 3.33 3.07 
AMBGTE TB. once cces 2.05 2.45 2.47 2.86 3.10 2.84 2.94 3.15 3.45 2.88 3.33 3.07 












































1 Monthly and weekly data are averages of daily fon. except for municipal bonds, which are based on Wednesday figures. 
* Standard and Poor's Corporation. *U. S. Treasury Department. 
* Moody's Investors Service, week ending Friday. Because of limited number of suitable issues, the industrial Aaa and Aa groups have bees 
reduced from 10 to 5 and 6 issues, respectively, and the railroad Aaa, Aa, and A groups from 10 to 5, 6, and 8 issues, respectively. 


mee fern Se Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 128-129, pp. 468-474, and BULLETINS for May 1945, pp. 483-490, and October c 
» Pp. - ‘ 
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SECURITY MARKETS? 





Bond prices Stock prices* 





Corporate ¢ Common (index, 1935-39100) 








Year, month, or week Munic- 
cal Medium-grade 
ide) Public | shares) 

grade)? ib 
Indus- | Rail- d | utility 














— 

uO 
os 
wn 


Number of issues. . 


1945 average. .... 
1946 average...... 
1947 average...... 





1947—August.... 
September 


POOR IRAN RNR De D 
mans Ne 


mMBNoeCNwWn SNOW & 
SARCUWSS ww w& 


NOAbSEYUN SHIA Ww 


noe hm Om nn 


wWrrohku—— 
Cm SUN 


Week ending: 
July 31.. 
August 7.. 
August 14... 
August 21.. 
August 28 








CeNnoan 
weoNaAnw 


$72 












































r Revised. 

1 Monthly and weekly data are averages of daily figures, except for municipal bonds and for stocks, which are based on Wednesday figures 

* Average of taxable bonds due or callable in 15 years and over. 

* Prices derived from average yields, as computed by Standard and Poor's Corporation, on basis of a 4 per cent 20-year bond. 

* Prices derived from average yields, as computed by Standard and Poor's Corporation. § Standard and Poor's Corporation. 

* Prices derived from averages of median yields on noncallable high-grade stocks on basis of a $7 annual dividend. 

? Average daily volume of trading in stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 130, 133, 134, and 136, pp. 475, 479, 482, and 486, respectively, and BuULLETINs 
for May 1945, pp. 483-490, and October 1947, pp. 1251-1253. 


NEW SECURITY ISSUES 
{In millions of dollars] 





For new capital For refunding 





Total Domestic Domestic 
(new 
and 








re- Corporate . Corporate 
fund- : Fed- = 
eral era 
Total u- | agen- Bonds , agen- Bonds 
cies! and | Stocks - cies' | Total|} and | Stocks 
notes notes 


Year or month 











287 ° ,596 
601 . , , 834 
.430 
407 
603 
.178 
.281 
»352 


1947—July. 
August... 517 
September 785 
October 813 
November 705 s db 
December , 160 P ; ala 130 








1948—January.. 541 . ab<en 
February . 837) ; ‘ 56 
March .374)| 1, f 152 
April... . 936) f § : 3 166 
May.... 652) 5 § p \ 61 
June..... 954) ; 888) 283 ’ 436 Backes 66 
, eee 763) “ 118 484 85 


tH j 











Nw Oe Ke Wh Rew: 






























































1 Includes publicly offered issues of Federal credit agencies, but excludes direct obligations of U. S. Treasury. 
2 Includes issues of noncontiguous U. S. Territories and Possessions. 
3 Includes 244 million dollars of issues of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which are not shown separately. 
_ Source.—For domestic issues, Commercial and Financial Chronicle; for foreign issues, U. S. Department of Commerce. Monthly figures 
subject to revision. Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 137, p. 487. 
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NEW CORPORATE SECURITY ISSUES* 
PROPOSED USES OF PROCEEDS, ALL ISSUERS 
[In millions of dollars) 





Proposed uses of net proceeds 





Retirement of securities 


vl 





if 





+ $4 
2 


AAKAG me NNNNN SN 
Eugeeeeeze 
INNIS aUUSe 
-—nNenw ae) tt 
cscee eceesvese 
oeuws - 
SSASSSBTSSssz 
Baw - 
SS8eessusS0 


SEk3 
$5 



































PROPOSED USES OF PROCEEDS, BY MAJOR GROUPS OF ISSUERS 
[In millions of dollars] 





Public utility Real estate and financial 





Retire- Total Retire- 
New | ment of net New 
money} securi- 
ties 


eRe 





BS un aad 


1948—January.... 
February... 















































' Estimates of new issues sold for cash in the United States. 

? Gross proceeds are derived by multiplying principal amounts or number of units by offering price. 

' Estimated net proceeds are equal to estimated gross is less cost of flotation, i.e., compensation to underwriters, agents, etc., and 
expenses. 4 Includes repayment of other debt and ot Purposes. 

Source.—Securities and Exchange Commission; for compilation of back figures, see Banking and Monetary Statistics (Table 138, p. 491), a 
publication of the Board of Governors. 
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QUARTERLY EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS OF LARGE CORPORATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS 
[In millions of dollars] 





Net profits,! by industrial groups dividends 





Manufacturing and mining 





Non- 
ferroue | Other meng 
metals | dura- 
and | tits | and 
wate tobacc: 








451 62 
‘38 77 
+44 85 


#49 89 
453 110 
457 121 
446 160 


=8=s S&8ersesss 





SS=2 SES8 














"464 46 | (64 77 ~‘| 7192 
‘71 51 | 72 80 194 
| 
PUBLIC UTILITY CORPORATIONS 
{In millions of dollars] 











uw 
on 
































Railroad § Electric power * Telephone! 





Income Income Income 
a before Net Operat- before Net ; before Net 


ing 
income revenue 


income | income! ng income} income! 
tax tax* tax* 


revenue 












































r Revised. 

1“Net profits’ and “net income” refer to income after all charges and taxes and before dividends. 

* Includes 29 companies engaged in wholesale and retail trade (largely department stores), 13 in the amusement industry, 21 in shipping and 
transportation other than railroads (largely airlines), and 11 companies furnishing scattered types of service. 

* Net profits figures for the year 1946 include, and those for the fourth quarter exclude, certain large extraordinary year-end profits in the 
following amounts (in millions of dollars): 629 company series—total, 67; machinery, 49; other durable goods, 18; 152 company series—total, 49. 

‘ Partly estimated. § Class I line-haul railroads, covering about 95 per cent of all railroad operations. 

* Class A and B electric utilities, covering about 95 per cent of all electric power operations. Figures include affiliated nonelectric operations. 

’ Thirty large companies, covering about 85 per cent of all telephone operations. Series excludes American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, the greater part of whose income consists of dividends received on stock holdings in the 30 com panies. 

* After all charges and taxes except Federal income and excess profits taxes. ; 

Sources.—Interstate Commerce Commission for railroads; Federal Power Commission for electric utilities (quarterly figures on operating 
revenue and on income before income tax are partly estimated) ; Federal Communications Commission for telephone companies (except dividends); 
published reports for industrial companies and for telephone dividends. Figures for the current and pee year subject to revision. For 
description of data and back figures, see pp. 214-217 of the BULLETIN for March 1942 and also p. 1126 of the BULLETIN for November 1942 (tele 
phone companies) and p. 908 of the BULLETIN for September 1944 (electric utilities). 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEBT—VOLUME AND KIND OF SECURITIES 
{On basis of daily statements of United States Treasury. In millions of dollars] 





Marketable public issues ! Nonmarketable public issues 





End of month : bearing Certifi- u. s, | Treasury 
Treasury| cates of | Treasury "| tax and 

bills indebt- savings 
notes 











1941—Dec..... 
1942—June.... 
Dec. 





1943—June pe 
1o44—June es 
re ..., je 
1946—June.. ates 

ace tard 10,090 | 119, "323 
oe—jaas. one 255. 113 5 119,323 


1947—Aug..... 257,11 
Sept..... . 256 , 107 


OO ae 256,27 
Nov..... , 255,591 ’ 
254,205)| 165, 1758 21,220 


253 ,958)| 164,917 ’ 20,677 
162,759 18,920 
161 ,339 20,331 
160 ,875 


June.... 


July . ° 
Aug....-| ees "049 . 159. 132 11 ‘375 112, "462 4, "340 


















































1 Including amounts held by Government agencies and trust funds, which aggregated 5,447 million on July 31, 1948. 

2 Total marketable public issues includes Postal Savings and prewar bonds, and total nonmarketable public issues includes adjusted service, 
depositary, Armed Forces Leave bonds, and 2% per cent Treasury investment bonds, series A-1965, not shown separately. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 146-148, pp. 509-512. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MARKETABLE PUBLIC UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 
SECURITIES OUTSTANDING AUGUST 31, 1948 [In millions of dollars} 





{On basis of daily statements “ United States Treasury. In millions Redem 
of dollars} Ansiees Funds received from sales during Seem oe 


out- period maturities 

standing 

at end of Series ies | Series | All 
i E F G i 








Issue and coupon rate |Amount|} Issue and coupon rate |Amount 





month 


E 
: 
2 
g 
3 





_ bills! 
~ererTy*. Fisca! year 

ending: 

June—1941.. 
1942... 
1943.. 
1944.. 
1945.. 
1946... 
1947.. 
1948... 


1947—Aug.... 
Sept... 

rr 

Nov....} 52, 263 
1948—Jan.... ‘ 479 
Feb.... z 367 
Mar.... d 383 

BR «3 P 320 

ay... 4 305 

June... Y 341 
July... 7 379 
Aug... . ‘ 473 334 


cae 


ety 


: Os Gist ae 
Kio KVR 


1953-55 2. 
. 1954-56 ?. 
1955-60 ?. 
1956-58. . 
1956-59 ?. 
1956-59. . 
1958-63 ?. 
1959-62 *. 























Maturities and amounts outstanding August 31, 





Year of All Series 
maturity series 





Treasury notes . 
Sept. 15, 1948 2 1967-72 8. 
1967-72. 


F 1 Eee 
Jan. ’ 1967-72 3. 


pe EE 


ss csbpssiginbalaboiensiaiiieisiainie: | _ 
wk SRK ib eK 


bonds 2 
Panama Canal Loan. 
Treasury bonds 


Sept. 15, 19482....2% 451 Total direct issues... .. 
Dec. 15, 1948-502... 571 
June 15, ‘ 1,014 ||Guaranteed securities 
Sept. 15, —§ 1,292 || Federal Housing Admin. 
Dec. 15, 1949-51 2,098 Various 




















‘Sold on discount basis. See table on Open-Market Money Rates, 
D. 1145 ? Partially tax exempt. 
* Restricted. 
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OWNERSHIP OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED! 


[Estimates of the Treasury Department. 


Par value, in millions of dollars] 





Gross debt 





Held by banks 


Held by nonbank investors 





Com- 


Federal 
Reserve 
Banks 


: 


Insur- 
ance 
com- 


Mutual 
savings 
ban 


a 


Other 
corpo- 
rations 
and 
associa- 
tions 


State 
and 
local 
gov- 
ern- 

ments 


U. S. Govern. 
ment agencies 
and trust funds 


Special 


‘ee 
Public 
issues 

a 





1940—June... 
1941—June... 
i a 
SO~ pee... 
1943—June... 
1944—June... 
1945—June... 
Dec... . 
1946—June... 
1947—June... 
1948—Feb.... 
ar... 

aa: 


ay... 
June... 





250, 
249 ,990 
,028 
132 


250 
250, 


‘281 
174 
707 





"315 
"311 
"366 








108 ,183 
97 ,850 
91,872 
91,259 


88,524 
86,287 
86,740 
86 ,462 
86 , 366 











2,466 


21,024 
20 ,887 
20,340 
20 ,662 
21,366 





29 ,930 
33,448 
40 608 
48 ,346 
65 , 182 
81,394 
98 ,665 
119,325 
135 ,598 
153,123 
163 ,620 
161,715 
161 ,637 


166 , 486 
165,722 
166,159 
166,781 
165,575 


165 ,849 
166 ,000 


wre eee 
—- Oho 


Bees SSsssesessesess 


gasses saeeesase 


eee 














35522222525225% 


CeONIAMNESawwws 





2,500 
400 


ss 


Ssbes82228 


WASSRASAmw 


58 


S525 





BESes 222522225222222 


NNN VNADAUEWNe 








CAM AUDANAWUSs &wWWwNHNNN 


30.211 





1 Revised to include noninterest bearing debt. 


doliars_on June 30, 1942, and 400 million on Apr. 30, 1948. 


THE UNITED STATES * 
[Marketable public securities. In millions of dollars] 


2 Including heldings by banks in territories and insular possessions, amounting to 100 milliop 


SUMMARY DATA FROM TREASURY susvay OF OWNERSHIP OF SECURITIES ISSUED OR GUARANTEED 





End of month 





U. S. 
Gov- 
ern- 
ment 
agen- 
cies 
and 
trust 
funds 


End of month 


U. &. 
Gov- 
ern- 
ment 
agen- 
cies 
and 
trust 
funds 


Fed- 
eral 
Re- 

serve 

Banks 





Type of 
security: 


Total :* 
1945—Dec..... 
1946—June.... 

Dec 


1947—June.... 
Dec.. 


1948—May.... 
June.... 
Treasury bills: 
1945—Dec..... 
1946—June.... 


eT 
1947—June.... 
Dec... 


1948—May.... 
ae 
Certificates: 
1945—Dec..... 
1946—June.... 


a 
1947—June.... 
Dec..... 
1948—May.... 
June.... 
Treasury notes: 
1945—Dec..... 
1946—June.... 
ies oe 
1947—June.... 
Dec... 
1948—May.... 
June.... 
Treasury bonds: 
1945—Dec..... 
1946—June.... 
) 
1947—June.... 
Dec..... 


1948—May.... 
June.... 





88 | 


NNNww 
= UNO & 


Nt 
no 


a. 
we “auUVaetns 
4 


, 142) 
, 375) 


,375| 
375 


423) 
, 323) 
, 323) 
,323 
, 863 
524 
462 





5,173 


5,345 
5,336 





3|76,578 


813 
496 
280 
797 


140 
616 


,120 
, 748 
355 
369 
1,477 


,958 
, 968 


-N PH AAAS We 


947 
755 
753 
727 
2,853 
6,319 
6,206 


82,830 


66 ,962 
62,961 
61,370 


58,449 
57 ,599 


227 
211 
183 

98 


116 
98 


,217 
743 
.049 
,407 
.226 
,037 
,047 


46,535 
47,335 
48 .408 
48,756 
47,424 


44,104 
42,146 


23 


21 











22, 
23, 


23, 
22, 


20, 


623 
603 
285 
245 


223 
223 


230 
,073 
226 
305 
213 


,094 
880 





7,868 
8,610 


4,382 
4,258 
2,795 
2,443 
4,224 


4,554) 
eaeee 
33,579 
30, 763} 
29,702 
29 ,822 
28,974 


27,625 





acta 


Treasury bonds 
and notes, 
due or 
callable: 

Within 1 year: 

1945—Dec..... 
1946—June.... 


1947—June.... 


1948—May.... 
June.... 

1-5 years: 
1945—Dec..... 
1946—June.... 


1947—June.... 
Dee....- 
1948—May.... 
June.... 

5-10 years: 
1945—Dec..... 
1946—June.... 


1947—June.... 
Dec... 


1948—May.... 
June.... 
|10-20 years: 
1945—Dec..... 
1946—June.... 
Dec..... 
1947—June.... 
1948—May.... 
June.... 
After 20 years: 
1945—Dec..... 
1946—June.... 





1947—June..... 
Dec... 


1948—May.... 
June.... 


15,222 
10,119 

7,802 
11,255 
14,263 


15,459 
13,411 


35,376 
35,055 
39,570 
42,522 
49,948 


46,413 
46,124 


33,025 
32,847 
27,283 





18,932 
get 


10,270) 
10,464 


34,985 
37,189 
32.384 
40,352 
54,757 


54,757 
53,838 


24,781 














a= 





= 
a 


aa 


NN wt UNnNww 





NNNN KN WNNK 
‘ 


17,710 
16,586 
16,542 


10,559 
8,826 











* Figures include only hol 


dings by institutions or agencies from which reports are received. Data for commercial banks, mutual saving? 


banks and the residual “other” are not entirely comparable from month to month. Figures in column headed “other” include holdings by non- 
reporting banks and insurance companies as well as by other investors. 
marketable issues) by all banks and all insurance companies for certain dates are shown in the table above. 
1 Including stock savings banks. 
2 Including Postal Savings and prewar bonds and a small amount of guaranteed securities, not shown separately below. 
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Estimates of total holdings (including relatively small amounts of non- 
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SUMMARY OF TREASURY RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES, AND RELATED ITEMS 
[On basis of daily statements of United States Treasury. In millions of dollars] 


Mis- 

cella-| So- Trans- 

Fiscal neous| cial Total | Net fers to Cam 
. inter-| Secu-| re- re- trust 

ear oF pendi-|| ex counts 

Tnonth nal ' colnet counts| tures etc. 


etc. 





Trust 
ac- 




















Fiscal! year: 
June 1946] 9,392/21,493 
June 1947/10,013/19,292 
June 1948/11 436/19, 735 


1947—Aug. 413 
Sept. 7 2,639 

Oct. 702 
350 
1,889 





g 


1,918) 8,204 —524 
1,355|18 ,913 —1,103 
11,524] §4,177|18,414]| §39, 326) +2 ,706 


1,773|| 3,060) +379 
1,008 10] 1,246)) 2,932 —314 
1,154 1,074)| 2,445 +69 

936 2,194 +265 
1,233 —468 


+259) +222 
—194; —101 
—86| —53 
+86| +226 
03; +378) —144 
+2,315| —226 
—178) 4+700 
+10) —289 





ae *- eee 


* 












































~! 
RNA 
= 
— 
NNuUN 








Details of trust accounts, etc. 





Social Security 


noneeadn Redemption Other 


or sale (—) 
of securities 
Govt. 
Invest- . oorgeree 
tions, etc. 
ments in the 
market (net) 





Fiscal year 
or month 








Fiscal year: 
June 1946... 
June 1947... 
June 1948... 


‘ows 
838 
N 


orf 
n~ 
ass 


Shag 33 cee 
td Roe 
Nwoe ~ 


PUPP eae GSWSEWw Bae 
Neen 


046 


233s 


186 385 | 5.229 












































» Preliminary. ! Details on collection basis given in table below. 

? Total receipts less social security employment taxes, which are appropriated directly to the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
* Excess of receipts (+) or expenditures (—). 4 Change in classification. 

* Including 3 billion dollar transfer to Foreign Economic Cooperation Trust Fund. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 150-151, pp. 513-516. 


INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS ann? age dae INCOME AND OUTGO 
[On basis of reports of collections. In millions of dollars] E UNITED STATES TREASURY * 
[In millions of dollars} 


CADAD UN WSweNwNnn 





IO 





Individual Corporation income i 
income taxes and profit taxes Estate | Excise and Fiscal Cash Excess in- 
Fiscal year and | other mis- seca = P 
or month Other gift | cellaneous or mont income 

profits | *@xes taxes 


taxes 





- Normal 
With- and 
surtax 


Excess 
profits 





Fiscal year: 
June—1943 
944 





Fiscal year: 
June—1942 3,069 57 
4,521 : 84 
5,284 ‘ 137 
4,880 ° 144 
4,640 91 
6,055 q 55 
il, 534 a P 18 


1,133 
1,495 

26 
1,188 


NINOS ew 
~~ 

38 

Annan 


BES 











2,765 


1 Difference between these figures and changes 
ET Ady Ey FE 
borrowing (+) or net es « 

a For Seosstotion, see Treasury Bulletin for 
ptember 
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GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS AND CREDIT AGENCIES* 
(Based on compilation by United States Treasury Department. In millions of dollars] 


PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 





Liabilities, other than 
Assets, other than interagency items! int it 





Invest- Bonds, notes, 
e and deben- 
Loans] ties, ments tures payable 


re- 
U. S. and Fully 
. guar- 
anteed 
by U.S. 




















Cor 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
Commodity Credit Corp 
Farmers’ Home ‘Administration 
Federal Crop Insurance Corp 


Housing and Home 1— Agency: 
Home Bank 


Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corp 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 
Public Housing Administration and 
te: 
Public Housing Administration. .. . 
Defense Homes Corp 
Federal Housing Administration 
Federal National Mortgage Associati 


Reconstruction Finance Corp.*........ 


-Import Bank 
it Insurance Corp 


u S. Maritime Commission: 
time Commission functions’... . 
War Shipping Adm. functions * 
All other * 












































CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS BY PURPOSE AND AGENCY 





Mar. 31, 1948 





Home 


Farm- 
ont 

Home 

Ad 











Total loans receivable (net)... 3 ,930]10 , 134 


* Includes certain business type are of the U. S. Government. 

1 Assets are shown on a net after reserve for losses. 

2 Includes investment of the Gaited States in ienesuationnd te institutions as follows (in 7 y of dollars): Stock of the International Bank for 

ction and Development—476, 635, 635, 635, and 635 on Mar. = June 30, 30, Dec. 31, 1947, and Mar. 31, 1948, respectively; 
International Monetary Fund Quota—2,750 on Mar. 31, June 30, Sept. 30, Dec. 31, 194 ,and Mar. 31, 1948, 
* Deferred | Sones included under “Other assets * prior to Mar. 31, 1947. 

4 Federal land banks are excluded ng June 30. 30, = U. S. Government interest in these banks was liquidated June 26, 1947. 

5 Less than $500,000. ‘ puaaaee, Co. and War Damage Corp. 1 Figures are for Mar. 31, 1947. Figures are for 
Feb. 28, 1947, except for lend-lease UNRRA activities, which are for Mar. 31, 1947. * Figures for two small - WA, included herein 
are for dates other than Mar. 31. 

Note.—This table is based on the revised form of the Treasury Statement nning Sept. 30, 1944, which is on a quarterly basis. Quarterly 
figures are not comparable with monthly 5 tre previously published. For monthly figures prior to Sept. 30, 1944, see earlier issues of the But- 
LETIN (see p. 1110 of the November 1944 1n) and Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 152, p. 517. 
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BUSINESS INDEXES 
[The terms “adjusted” and “‘unadjusted” refer to adjustment of monthly figures for seasonal variation] 





Construction 
Industrial production 
(physical volume)*! contracts Employment # 


awarded (value)? 1939 = 100 
pare? = ie 1923-25 = 100 





Freight 
carload- 
Manu- 


3 
factures 1935-39 
Year and month —_ 00 =100 





Non- 
Dur- 

dur- 
a ble able 











Ad- | Ad- 
justed 


i 





388 


— 
E283 
ASS SHWE DK ONS SCHON~) 


co 
~~ 


MURA BUNDSe BNO IwO 


MO Puen HOUes Avene Yeunn DumoSwD: 
DOm Dw An nwwe Soom Buuko Weawara 


Wh SOmuS>— 
Ne BUduny Rewue 


—— 











November. ..... Se 
December. . . 


1947 


Ascunaw 
Acoion 
wrnac= 
Cone On 








Whe wWAwsrwoaocar 
NOURIVANWOONS 


CWeKNN®BDUBN eH 
CORN www CODD 
Som mwemONwrw 





wWownrowe 


138 









































* Average per working day. ® Preliminary. * Revised. 

' For indexes by groups or industries, see pp. 1154-1157. For points in total index, by major groups, see p. 1176. 

* Based on F. W. Dodge Corporation data; for description, see p. 358 of BULLETIN for July 1931; by groups, see p. 1161 of this BULLETIN. 

* The unadjusted indexes of employment and pay rolls, wholesale commodity prices, and consumers’ prices are compiled by or based on data of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Nonagricultural employment covers employees only and excludes personnel in the armed forces. 

‘For indexes by Federal Reserve districts and other department store data, see pp. 1163-1166. 

Back figures in BULLETIN.—For industrial production, August 1940, pp. 825-882, September 1941, pp. 933-937, and October 1943, pp. 958-984; 
for department store sales, June 1944, pp. 549-561. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES 


(Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 
[Index numbers of the Board of Governors. 1935-39 average= 100} 





1947 





Industry an iu 
> pt. > 











187 | 190 


Machinery 
Manufacturing Arsenals and Depots ' 
Transportation Equipment 


Automobiles (including parts) 
(Aircraft; Railroad cars; Locomo 
Private and Government)'...... 


Nonferrous Metals and Products 


Smelting and refining 
(Copper smelting; Lead refining; Zinc smelting; 
Aluminum; Magnesium; Tin)! 


Aluminum products; 
consumption)! 


Lumber and Products 


Furniture 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 


Glass products 

Plate glass a 

Glass containers 
Cement 
Clay products 
Gypsum and plaster products 
Abrasive and asbestos products 
Other stone and clay products! 


Nondurable Manufactures 
Textiles and Products 


Textile fabrics 
Cotton consumption 
Rayon deliveries 
Nylon and silk consumption ! 
Wool textiles . 
Carpet wool consumption 
Apparel wool consumption 
Wool and worsted yarn 
Woolen yarn 
Worsted yarn 
Woolen and worsted cloth 


Leather and Products. 


Leather tanning 
Cattle hide leathers. 
Calf and kip leathers 
Goat and kid leathers 
Sheep and lamb leathers 


Manufactured Food Products 
Wheat flour 


Cane sugar meltings ! 
Manufactured dairy products 












































» Preliminary. r Revised. 
1 Series included in total and group indexes but not available for publication separately. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 
(Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 


[Index numbers of the Board of Governors. 1935-39 average = 100] 





1947 





Industry a al 
pt. " 


Manufactured Food Products—Continued 





Meat packin: 
Pork an 
Beef 


Other manufactured foods 
Pr fruits and vegetables 
Confectionery 
Other food products 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Malt liquor 
Whiskey 
Other distilled spirits 
Rectified liquors 


Industrial Alcohol from Beverage Plants ' 


Cigarettes 
Other tobacco products 


Groundwood pulp 
Soda pulp 
Sulphate pulp 
Sulphite pulp 


Printing paper 
Tissue and absorbent paper 
Wrapping paper 
Newsprint 
Paperboard containers (same as Paperboard) 
Printing and Publishing 


Newsprint consumption 
Printing paper (same as shown under Paper) 


Petroleum and Coal Products 
Petroleum refining ? 


Lu Seis oil 
Kerosene. . 


By-product coke 
Beehive coke 


Explosives and ammunition ! 
Other chemical products! 


Rubber Products 


Minerals—Total 


169 161 
Anthracite 119 112 

Crude petroleum 165 165 171 

M etals 109 117 
146 159 193 
Ye ies - ‘i 
73 67 68 












































® Preliminary. r Revised. 1 Series included in total and group indexes but not available for publication separately. 
2 aa series is in process of revision. 


Note.—For description and back figures see BULLETIN for October 1943, pp. 940-984, September 1941, pp. 878-881 and 933-937, and August 
1940, me "733- 771 and 825-882. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES 


(Without Seasonal Adjustment) 
{Index numbers of the Board of Governors. 1935-39 average= 100] 





1947 





Industry 
Sept. | Oct. 


Industrial Production—Total 191 | 194 
Manufactures—Total 197 | 200 

Durable Manufactures 219 
Iron and Steel 195 
188 


214 
177 





Machinery 
Manufacturing Arsenals and Depots' 
Transportation Equipment 


Automobiles (including parts) 
(Aircraft; Railroad cars; Locomotives; Shipbuilding— 
Private and Government)! 


Nonferrous Metals and Products 


Smelting and refining 
(Copper smelting; Lead refining; Zinc smelting; 
Aluminum; Magnesium; Tin)! 
Fabricating 
(Copper products; Lead shipments: Zinc shipments: 
Aluminum products; Magnesium products; Tin 
consumpticn)'. . 


Lumber and Products...... 


Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 


Glass products 
Plate glass 
Glass containers 


Clay products 

Gypsum and plaster products 
Abrasive and asbestos products 
Other stone and clay products! 


Nondurable Manufactures 
Textiles and Products 


Textile fabrics 
Cotton consumption 
Rayon deliveries 
Nylon and silk consumption ! 
Wool textiles 
Carpet wool consumption 
Apparel wool consumption 
Woolen and worsted yarn 
Woolen yarn 
Worsted yarn 
Woolen and worsted cloth 


Leather and Products 


Leather tanning 
nS 7 wadbins gene pinderad benemal 
Calf and kip leathers 
Goat and kid leathers 
Sheep and lamb leathers 


Manufactured Food Products 


Wheat flour 
Cane sugar meltings ' 
Manufactured dairy products 


Cheese. 
Canned and dried milk 
Ice cream 












































® Preliminary. r Revised. 
1 Series included in total and group indexes but not available for publication separately. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 
(Without Seasonal Adjustment) 


[Index numbers of the Board of Governors. 1935-39 average = 100] 





1947 





Industry 
pt. 








Manufactured Food Products— Continued 


Meat packing 
Pork and lard 


Other manufactured foods 
Processed fruits and vegetables 
Co. fectionery 
Other food products 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Malt liquor 

Whiskey 

Other distilled spirits 
Rectified liquors 


Industrial Alcohol from Beverage Planis' 
Tobacco Products 


Cigarettes 
Other tobacco products 


Groundwood pulp 

NS ER ee ees Lee 
Sulphate pulp 

Sulphite pulp 


Printing paper 
Tissue nd absorbent paper 
Wrapping paper 
Newsprint 
Paperboard containers (same as Paperboard) 


Printing and Publishing 


Newsprint consumption. . 
Printing paper (same as shown under Paper) 


Petroleum and Coal Products 


Petroleum refining ? 
Gasoline 


By-product coke 
Beehive coke 


Industrial chemicals 
Explosives and ammunition ! 
Other chemical products ! 


Rubber Products 


103 
164 $ 102 
111 105 
166 167 171 


151 | 145 | 132 &5 126 


219 | 206 | 183 101 | 97 | 103 178 
326 | 298 | 257 | 189 | 76] 70] 73 228 
“61 | 63 | 62 | 62] 57] So| $3] Si] Si 
46| SS| 63| 73| 78| 68| 65] 61] 68 












































» Preliminary. r Revised. 1 Seiics included in total and group indexes Lut not available for publication separately. 

? This series is in process of revision. 

Notre.—For description and back figures, see BULLETIN for October 1943, pp. 940-984, September 1941, pp. 878-881 and 933-937, and August 
1940, pp. 753-771 and 825-882. 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS, BY INDUSTRIES 


(Without Seasonal Adjustment) 
(Index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939 = 100] 





Factory employment Factory pay rolls 





Industry group or industry 1948 








Nondurable goods 


Iron and Steel and Products 
Blast a. steel works, etc.. 
Steel castin, 
Tin cans rom | other tinware 


Stoves and heating equipment 

Steam, hot-water heating appa- 
ratus..... 

Stamped and enameled ware 

Structural and ornamental metal 


Electrical Machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 


Machinery except Electrical 

Machinery and machine-shop 
products 

Engines and turbines 

Tractors..... 

Agricultural, excluding tractors. . 
achine tools 

Machine-tool accessories 

Pumps. . 


Transportation Equipment, except Autos. 
Aircraft, oe aircraft engines. 
Aircraft engin 
Shipbuilding — boat building 


Noxferrous Metals and Products 
Primary smelting and refining 
Alloying and rolling, except alu- 

minum. : 
Aluminum manufactures 


Lumber and Timber Basic Products 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and Lumber Products 
Furniture 


Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 
Glass and glassware 
Cement.... 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 


Textile-Mill and Fiber Products 
Cotton goods except small wares. . 
Silk and rayon goods. 
Woolen and worsted manufactures. 
Hosiery... 
Dyeing and ‘finishing ‘textiles 


Apparel and Other Finished Textiles. ... 
Men's clothing, n.e.c.. . . 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Women’s clothing, n.e.c........... 
Millinery 


Leather and Leather Products , : ‘ d . ; ‘“ P -9| 229. 
Leather. . 
Boots and shoes 94 205 


Food and Kindred Products ; , ‘ F ‘ . ‘ , .7| 317. ‘ 

Slaughtering and meat packing.... 135 72 86 281 277 
142 134 326 276 
114 114 115 208 218 227 
Confectionery 104 110 101 211 260 
Malt liquors 183 172 164 350 293 
Canning and preserving 164 84 92 218 402 205 


Tobacco Manufactures 90. 89. : 92. 90. 90. -5| 182. .8| 200.0| 204.6 
Cigarettes 120 121 121 221 254 247 
Cigars 77 81 78 169 170 187 















































Note.—Indexes shown here for major groups and totals have been adjusted to final 1946 data made available by the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Federal Security Agency. Indexes for individual industries, with the exception of those in the Transportation Equipment group, 
have been adjusted to final 1945 data. Back data and data for industries not here shown are obtainable from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Underlying figures are for pay roll period ending nearest middle of month and cover production workers only. Figures for July 1948 are prelim- 
inary. 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS, BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 
(Without Seasonal Adjustment) 
(Index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939 = 100] 





Factory employment 





Industry group or industry 








and Allied Products 
ag om and Pulp 
Paper goods, N.€.C...........+++5: 
Paper boxes 


Printing and Publishing 
Newspaper 
Book and job 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides. 
Rayon and allied prod 
Chemmleeih, Giiihasscénes cc ccncces 
Explosives and safety fuses 
Ammunition, small arms oh 
Cottonseed oil 
Fertilizers 


Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and by-products 


Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber goods, other 


Miscellaneous industries 
Instruments, scientific 
Photographic apparatus 















































For footnotes see preceding page. 
FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
(Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 
[Index numbers of the Board of Governors,1939 = 100] 





1947 1948 





Aug. 3 Oct. Nov. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 





156.3 . 160.0 | 160.4 ‘ 161.2 | 159.8 | 160.1 | 157.1 | 156.7 
180.7 ‘ 184.8 | 186.8 . 188.7 | 186.4 | 188.4 | 185.5 | 184.1 
137.1 . 140.4 | 139.7 ‘ 139.4 | 138.7 | 137.7 | 134.7 | 135.1 















































» Preliminary. Note.—Back figures from January 1939 may be obtained from the Division of Research and Statistics. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
{Compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics] 





Average hours worked per week Average hourly earnings (cents per hour) 





Industry group 1947 1948 1947 1948 





May | June . . | Apr. 


x 
ry) 
“ 
Ks 
rs) 
A 
> 
.] 
8 


June 








122.6 
130.3 


$ 
§ 


120. 


cS 
8 


Wem CONNE OD & Sr DNR we SY ty 


All manufacturing 


Durable goods 


SS 
oN 


Iron and steel and products 

Electrical machinery 

Machinery except electrical 

Transportation equipment, except autos... 
Automobiles 

Nonferrous metals and products 

Lumber and timber basic products 
Furniture and finished lumber products... . 
Stone, clay, and glass products 


Nondurable goods 


Ses=Ss 


WOSM mM wom wo NN WNSaAWNRDY WW 
mm wwweomon Vw & 


me UDDbwDeRIwe & 


Textiles—mill and fiber products 
Apparel and other finished products 
Leather and manufactures 

Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and allied products 

Printing, publishing and allied industries. . . 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products 

Miscellaneous industries 


SCRVUNENNO BD NOH CANURCOS & 





meme NOS NM NOHO IDOS 


ROWACwWH25% 5D 
UOwPwRaAROM 


141. 
122.8 .4) 126. 





MObPKLOUSCHSe DS SHwOauUIwNw 
MRO ONNRNOUN N RUNwDODEEE 


WONSK OI b ROR Nn WHMANSH Aw KW 6 
WARSAWHONHA DS WAROWAR EW & Y 


DN mmm NASUN © BAYER eee KW & 
ARAN WRUAwDIDA © BOW OWAWa © 


PU RK wOEWDORM & ARAwW—wROwW 


115 












































Note.—Preliminary July 1948 figures for average weekly hours and hourly earnings are: All manufacturing, 39.8 and 133.0; Durable 40.1 
and 140.4; Nondurable 39.5 and 125.1, respectively. Back figures are available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS, BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 
[Unadjusted, estimates of Bureau of Labor Statistics. Adjusted, Board of Governors] 
[Thousands of persons] 





Mining | Contract, 





SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


eee | - aerate 
uly 


a 
R 


mR 

aon 
~ 
— 
> 
nN 


SSs88 
E 
28: 


—_—— 
ono 
‘ae 
RES 
ESfe35 


33822 222 


- 


$3 382s 
— 
a 


a 

~~ 

So 
S22ee 


gs 
Beeyee & 


evcce oo 
aa 


— 
3° 
~ 
nN 


“rh i 


REERE 


hh 


g 


44,584 
44,737 
45,090 
45,232 


RaS3 


= 
oo 
-h-2LAS PEER RE 
6 


NN OU 

Ceececoe cove 
“nr 

wee 

See 


oe ml 
) 
~ 
2 
no 


43,816 
43 ,686 
44,125 
44,513 
44,758 
44,918 
45,618 


1948—January.......... 44,603 

February 44,279 
44,600 
44,299 
44,626 
45 046 ; 
45,059 16,181 
































‘Includes Federal Force Account Construction. 

Note.—Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments employed during the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 
July 1948 figures are preliminary. Back unadjusted data are available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics; seasonally adjusted figures beginning 
January 1939 may be obtained from the Division of Research and Statistics. 


LABOR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
[Bureau of the Census estimates without seasonal adjustment. Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 





Civilian labor force 





Tota! non- Total Employed ! : 
Year or month institutional labor ree te 
population force In nonagricul- le 
tural industries | agriculture 











60,079 
59,569 
58,872 
59,204 
58,595 
57,947 


888 


a8 


esgeess see 
SS28 


oO 
n 
nN 





; 
1 Includes self-employed, un paid family, and domestic service workers. 
* Annual averages for 1940 include an allowance for January and February inasmuch as the monthly series began in March 1940. 


NotE.—Details do not necessarily add to group totals. Information on the labor force status of the population is obtained through inter- 
views of households on a sample basis. Data relate to the calendar week that contains the eighth day of the month. Back data are avail 
from the Bureau of the Census. 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED, BY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 





{Figures for 37 States east of the Rocky Mourtains, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. Value of contracts in millions of dollars] 


Residential 


Nonresidential building 
Public works 





building 


and public 
Commercial Educational ities 





4 
é 





—_—— 





January 
February 


BRSASas 
ROAA- ON 


Sao’ 
Ane 


wn 


inde mw ons 


RSSENSS 
ArNAALW 


8 47. 

1 61.3 
2 59.8 
5 64.1 


ares 
wwoor 








3,153.8 


z 

















785.5 9 596.9 





























CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED, BY OWNERSHIP 


Figures for 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains, as reported by the 
F W. Dodge Corporation. Value of contracts in millions of dollars} 





Total Public ownership | Private ownership 





Month 


1947 1947 | 1948 1947 | 1948 








January.... 572 197 405} 419 
96 346) 434 


September. . 
October... . 
November. . 
December .. 





5, 





























LOANS INSURED BY FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
{In millions of dollars] 


Title I Loans 





Mortgages on 





Rental [War and 
and 


Prop- | Small | 1- to 4- Vet. 


erty home | family group 


im- con- | houses - 
housing pone 

prove- (Title P 
nants 1 ID (Title | (Title 


Year or month 





54 424 
151 473 
669 


736 
877 
691 
245 
216 
219 


1947—July 
August 
September. . 
October... . 
November. . 


SSS 333333 3S 


® 
1 


(*) 
@) 


Net proceeds to borrowers. * Mort insured ae War 
Housing rritle VI through April 1946 el me! represent 
mainly mort, insured under the \Veleoens’ yo T VI 
= ay 22, 1946) bat include a few refi m 
written under the War Housing PD 

December 1947 figures include pena Pes 
‘sale of Government owned war 























and beginning with th February 
1948 include insured loans to finance the manufacture of housing. 
‘Less than $500,000 


gross insurance written during the period 
account of principal repayments on previously insured 


Note.—F 
and do not 
loans. Figures include some nee | m 
the month in which they were report A. Reinsured mortgages 


ed by 
on al 
— — oe Ses housing (Tite 1) I} an py Ge S Se 


res represent 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED, BY DISTRICT 


he ates for 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains, as reported by the 
Corporation. Value of contracts in thousands of dollars) 


4 


1947 








Federal Reserve district 





Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 53, '3 15 


660 ,254 





935 ,198 














INSURED FHA HOME MORTGAGES (TITLE II) HELD IN 
PORTFOLIO, BY CLASS OF INSTITUTION 


{In millions of dollars} 





Mu- 
tual 
sav- 


banks 


Com- 
mer- 


Fe 





365 
771 
--|1,199 
.|1,793 


, 


.|2,755 


3,491 
3,620 


«++--|3,700 
-+-|3,626 


3,554 
3,399 


27 
53 


90 
133 
150 


gses 


oe = 
— 
eo 


154 
179 
195 
163 


27 
38 
71 
130 
157 
186 
219 
236 
252 ’ 158 
256 ° 79 | 159 
258 
260 
265 
263 
260 
252 
245 
244 


150 
140 
134 
122 


247 122 
9} 106 


-|3,324 


3,102 


2,860 
2,871 


& 88 83 8 g8 $8 & 


.: 
PS 





889 102 
232 | 899 110 


id en ee ee ee en ee) 


nai secee 


1The RFC Mortgage Company, we Federal National M 
tion, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the 
wy pe ay panies, industrial banks, 
m com 
endowed institu siann pulvale andl Ghote benellt tanie. ann 
sown Tigres sapcemmns spsee qnetes of eaneom aes, antes 
————EE or being audited at the 
Administration 
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MERCHANDISE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
{In millions of dollars] 





Merchandise imports? 





1944 


‘ 
4 


945 


1946 | 1947 1947 











7,410 | 5, 


903 
887 


1,030 


,005 
i, 


135 
870 


893 
737 
$14 


455 
639 
736 


831 





883 
643 


537 
986 
1,097 
4,769 


1 1326 vi, 
1,414 
1,235 
91,155 


71,145)... 
91,112 


vl, 114 
7,529 








1,295}F1, 


141 
123 





301 
314 
358 


361 
386 
332 


294 
304 
282 


329 
323 
336 


2,052 





2. 


334 
325 
365 


366 
372 
360 


356 
360 
335 


344 
322 
297 


122 





394 °$32 569 405 °582 
318 437 793 561 352 709 
385 445 839 665 431 882 


406 639 351 782 
393 474 1,069 763 457 940 
382 463 965 $11 496 772 


431 9450 903 $37 395 9705 
422 400 887 378 461 9745 
377 9473 912 180 266 7639 


394 7492 815 111 142 9744 
478 455 862 317 508 683 
529 7603 602 439 567 9511 


2,277 | 2,862 5,359 | 3,709 | 2,492 | 4,667 


























® Preliminary. r Revised. 
1 Including both domestic and foreign merchandise. Beginning January 1948, recorded exports include shipments under the Army Civilian 


Supply Program for occupied areas. 


The average monthly value of such unrecorded shipments in 1947 was 75.9 million dollars (preliminary). 


2 Genera! imports including merchandise entered for immediate consumption and that entered for storage in bonded warehouses. 


Source.—Department of Commerce. 
Back figures.—See BULLETIN for March 1947, p. 318; March 1943, p. 260; February 1940, p. 153; February 1937, p. 152; July 1933, p. 431; 


and January 1931, p. 18. 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS BY CLASSES 
[Index numbers, 1935-39 average = 100} 


REVENUES, EXPENSES, AND INCOME OF CLASS } 
RAILROADS 





Total 





1948—January 
ebruary.... 


1 
143 








144 





Coke 


177 





Live- 
stock 


For- 
est 


ucts 


{In millions of dollars] 





operating operating 





189 








135 
146 
141 
145 
156 
165 








137 
142 
143 
144 
144 
142 








Nore.—For description and back data, see pp. 529-533 of the BULLETIN for 
June 1941. Based on daily average loadin: 
tion of . Total 


American Railroads 


1162 


gs. Basic data compiled by Associa- 

index compiled by combining indexes for 

 — Ne weights derived from revenue data of the Interstate Commerce 
m > 


revenues 





713 

















ised. 

NotE. a material and back ive may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Research and Statistics. Basic 
data compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

figures include revisions not available monthly. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS 
[Based on retail value figures] 
SALES AND STOCKS, BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
[Index numbers, 1935-39 average=100] 





Federal Reserve district 





Year or month 
Phila- Rich- At- Chi- 
delphia mond | lanta 





104 
111 
129 
143 
151 
167 
184 
235 





ivilian 
ry). 


». 431; 


ASS } 





UNADJUSTED 


1947—July 

August 236 
246 
274 
283 
225 


243 
266 
287 
295 
280 
*235 262 
198 216 225 257 















































+ Revised. 1 Sales and stocks indexes revised beginning 1939; back figures available from Boston Federal Reserve Bank. 
2 Stocks index revised beginning 1940; back figures available from San Francisco Federal Reserve Bank. 
8 —— for sales are the average per trading day, while those for stocks are as of the end of the month or the annual average. 
TE.—For yoy and monthly indexes for back years for sales see BULLETIN for June 1944, pp. 542-561, and for stocks see BULLETIN 
fer Pm 1946, pp. 588-612 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS—Continued 
SALES AND STOCKS BY MAJOR DEPARTMENTS 





Per cent change Ratio of Index numbers 
from a ok no faa stocks to without seasonal adjustment 
sales ! 1941 average monthly sales= 100? 





Sales during Stocks at end 
June period of month 


Sales during 
period 





Six 1948 1947 1948 








June 
1948 


i 





+10 


» & 
oe 


Silks, velvets, and synthetics 
Woolen dress goods 
Cotton wash 

Household textiles 
Linens and towels 
Domestics—muslins, sheetings 
Blankets, comforters, and sp: 


Small wares 
Laces, trimmings, embroideries, and ribbons 
Notions , 
Toilet articles, "drug ‘sundries 
Silverware and jewelry 
Silverware and clocks 
Costume jewelry‘. 
Fine jewelry and watches‘ 
rt needlework. . 
Books and stationery 
Books and magazines 


Women’s and misses’ apparel and accessories. 
Women's and misses’ ready-to-wear accessories. . 
Neckwear and scarfs 
Handkerchiefs 
Millinery ‘ 
Women's and children’s gloves 
Corsets and brassieres. .. . 
Women’s and children’s hosiery 
Underwear, slips, and negligees 
Knit underwear 
Silk and muslin underwear, and slips 
Negligees, robes, and lounging apparel 
Infants’ wear 
Handbags and small leather goods 
Women's and children’s shoes 
Children's shoes 
Women’s shoes. 
Women's and misses’ ready- to-wear apparel 
Women's and misses’ coats and suits 


ts 
Juniors’ and girls’ wear... 
Ci eat coats, suits, and dresses 
r 


dresses* . 
Blouses, skirts, and sportswear 
housedresses, and uniforms 


Men's and boys’ wear 
Men's clothing 
Men's furnishings and hats. . 
Boys’ wear. 
Men's and boys’ shoes and slippers 


Housefurnishings 

Furniture and bedding 
Mattresses, springs and studio beds*.......... 
Upholstered and other furniture* 

Domestic floor coverings 
Rugs and carpets* 
Linoleum‘ 

Draperies, curtains, and upholstery 

Lamps and shades 

China and glassware 

Major household appliances 

Housewares 

Gift shop* 

Radios, phonographs, records, and instruments‘. 
Radios and phonographs*. . . 
Records, sheet music, and instruments* 


NROCOR BORG DETR ORUNDEDEUNBWWOSKNNONONNORWUM UNDER UWROEIW BROWRUIO=w 


RVUYWNRSATARO 


oo 


Miscellaneous merchandise departments 
Toys, games, sporting goods, and cameras 
Toys and games . 
Sporting goods and cameras 





PRWOKY NEENWOOCUBDOUNNOCOR CORWS CWE DE UERIANENUNANOWNWWWNBRORUAUN UNROBADAARAW WhHoNce-ow 6 4 
KOPN APP EWRKMWWNWWEER WH BENNN De eR Oe NER NEN RE WUWNNNNNNNNUBEBNNN BJWWUUNWUURRW WwW oWWe& 






































For footnotes see foll: wing page. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS—Continued 
SALES AND STOCKS BY MAJOR DEPARTMENTS—Continued 





Per cent change Ratio of Index numbers 
from a year ago stocks to without seasonal adjustment 
(value) sales! 1941 average monthly sales= 100 * 





Sales during Stocks at end 


Stocks 
Sales during 
period (end of June period of month 


mo.) 





Six 1948 1947 1948 1947 
tous | mos. | Yous 
1948 





— 
S-) 
& 


June June 





BASEMENT STORE—total 
Domestics and blankets‘ 
Women’s and misses’ ready-to-wear 


Intimate apparel* 
~~ MEM s «606% Sviece SVawdsi's ocblcd> a64 


-_- NHN = 
eo fo 


Girls’ weart 
Infants’ wear 


Men’s and boys’ wear 
Men's wear 
Men's clothin 
Men's furnishings‘ 
Boys’ wear* 


Housefurnishings 


WeReKN NKR Owen 


ND AuNCO BeRDDDm m © 
bad 
w 


NN NENREN NER ORe me BD 


bad 
- 


+13 
104 +13 


o o 
wv we 
o o 
~~ ]@ 









































1 The ratio of stocks to sales is obtained by dividing stocks at the end of the month by sales during the month and hence indicates the number 
of months’ supply on hand at the end of the month in terms of sales for that month. 

2? The 1941 average of monthly sales for each department is used as a base in computing the sales index for that department. The stocks 
index is derived by applying to the sales index for each month the corresponding stocks-sales ratio. For description and monthly indexes of 
sales and neste bY department groups for back years, see pp. 856-858 of BULLETIN for August 1946. The titles of the tables on pp. 857 
858 were revers 

* For movements of total department store sales and stocks see the indexes for the United States on p. 1163. 

* Index numbers of sales and stocks for this department are not available for publication separately; the department, however, is included 
in group and total indexes. 5 Data not available. 

Note.—Based on reports from a group of large department stores located in various cities throughout the country. In 1947, sales and stocks 
at these stores accounted for about 50 per cent of estimated total department store sales and stocks. Not all stores report data for all of the 
departments shown; consequently, the sample for the individual departments is not so comprehensive as that for the total. 


SALES, STOCKS, AND OUTSTANDING ORDERS WEEKLY INDEX OF SALES 
AT 296 DEPARTMENT STORES * [Weeks ending on dates shown. 1935-39 average = 100! 








Amount Without seasonal! adjustment 
(In millions of dollars) 








1947 
Year or month 


Out- 
Sales 

Stocks | standing 
(total (end of orders 


for 
month) | (end of 
month) month) 


a ly % May 
314 347 





1939 average 
1940 average 
1941 average 
1942 average 
1943 average 
1944 average 
1945 average 
1946 average 
1947 average 























? Preliminary. * Revised. Nore.—Revised series. For description and back figures see pp. 
ona. figures are mot estimates for all department stores in the | 874-875 of BULLETIN for September 1944 
tates. 


Back figures.—Division of Research and Statistics. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS—Continued 
SALES BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS AND BY CITIES 
(Percentage change from corresponding period of preceding year] 





July | June 


United States. 


e+Il +13 


+8 +9 
New Haven....| +23) —3 
Portland.......| +3 +13 
Boston Area... +4 +10 
Downtown 

ae +3 +11 
Springfield.....| +10) +20 


+6 +10 
Providence... . 


+15 +5 
New York.....| +6 +11 
Bridgeport !... +17. —1 
Newark!...... —4 +411 
Binghamton....| +22 +14 
+18 +7 
+25 +13 
+12 "+10 
+4, +11 
+13 +13 
+10 +19 
+10 +7 
+5 +6 
+14 +13 


+12 +16 


Rimiva........ 
Niagara Falls. 
New York City! 
Poughkeepsie. . . 
Rochester ! 
Schenectady. . 


Philadelphia. . 
Trenton'..... +22) +22 
Lancaster!.... +16) +17 
Philadelphia ! +4) +13 
Reading!..... +15) +16 
Wilkes-Barre ! +14) +17 
, ee +23) +15 


Cleveland.... +11 +12 
Akron ! +10 +9 
Canton !.. -| +25) +11 
Cincinnati'!....| +11) +10 
Cleveland '..... 
Columbus !.. . 

Springfield '.. . 


Youngstown ! +13 +15 





1948 1948, ™ 


+18 +13) 


Bevery July | June 
1048 | 1948 | 1948 | 


‘Seven! 


mos. 
1948 


July 
1948 


June 
1948 


Seven] 
mos. 
| 1948 


7 
Seven 
mos. 
| 1948 
——— 


| 
July June 
1948 j1948 








+8) Cleveland-cont. 
+34 Erie! 

+2] Pittsburgh '.... 
+1} Wheeling ! 


+I Richmond..... 
+2 Washington !.. .| 
+8} Baltimore 
+3} Raleigh, N.C. .| 
+3] Winston-Salem .| 
Charleston, S.C. 
Greenville, S. C.) 
Lynchburg... .. 
Norfolk. 
Richmond 
Roanoke....... 
Charleston, 
hare 
Huntington. ... 


1 Atilente........| 
Birmingham '. .| 


Montgomery !.. 
Jacksonville !. .. 


Orlando 


Atlanta ! 
Augusta . 
Columbus. ... 
Rome 
Macon ! ts 
Savannah...... 
Baton Rouge!.. 
New Orleans !. 
Jackson ! 
+9] Meridian 
+12} Bristol, Tenn.. . 
+5} Chattanooga !.. 
+9} Knoxville !.... 
+11} Nashville !.. 





| +14 


Chicago! 
+8 


Detroit ! 
Flint '. 


Lansing 


Madison 


St. Louis 
Fort Smith 


Evansville 
Louisville ! 
Quincy 


St. Louis ! 


_——— 
Memphis ! 


Duluth- 


Joplin. . 





Lincoln 


Fort Wayne '... 
Indianapolis '. . 
Terre Haute !... 
Des Moines... . 
Grand Rapids. . 


Milwaukee !.... 
Green Bay!.... 


Little Rock !... 


East St. Louis. . 


St. Louis Area. . 


Minneapolis... 
Minneapolis '.. . 


Superior !.... 


1|Kansas City... 


Hutchinson. .. . 


RS 
Kansas City... 


St. Joseph. .... 


P+12 
+9 








+ 





Omaha +6, 
Oklahoma City .| +14 
Tulsa | +16, 


7 Shreveport 
Corpus Christi.. 
Dallas ! 

Fort Worth.... 
Houston ! 
San Antonio... . 


Tucson 
Bakersfield !.... 


*} Long Beach !... 
Los Angeles'.. .| 
Oakland and 

Berkeley '....| 
Riverside and | 
San Bernardino 
Sacramento !... 
San Diego'!.... 
San Francisco '. | 
San Jose!......| 
Santa Rosa!.... 
Stockton....... 

Vallejo and 





Salt Lake City '. 
Bellingham '.. . 
Everett ! 


Yakima !. 





® Preliminary. 


r Revised. 


! Indexes for these cities may be obtained on request from the Federal Reserve Bank in the district in which the city is located. 





COST OF LIVING 


Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate Income Families in Large Cities 


{Index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 average = 100] 





Year or month 


All items 





Apparel 


Rent 


and 


Fuel, 
electricity, 


House 


furnishings Miscellaneous 


ice 





1947—June....... 
July.. 


September 
October 
November... . . 
December... . 


1948—January....... 
February... 
March 
April 
May... 
June...... 


NWRUAUNNSOY B&B Ww 


WR OCCWNN CHANURN BARR OOCUAN DW 


MUUNWOU® COoMmDwAe 














WNROACWS BNOBUNWYUNw® © Ww 





WOUWWOS BROANONH KNAWNOUNAWRO DN & 





112. 


WABIWOMN BONABUD NRWOYENIOON O Ww 


111.7 


Com BerocoesNdS 


QP G0 G0 Gn me 


COAVCOW RORBUNWA BNHBRANWUWHY 


CSuUUesnl. - 








| 





© Corrected. 


Back figures.—Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
(Index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1926 = 100] 


Other commodities 


Chemi-| House- 
Buitd- | chemi, fur- 
nish- 








Fige 
ag 
fit 
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Parm Products: Vetals and Metal Products: 
Agricultural mach. & equip.. . 
Farm machinery 


Livestock and poultry I id steel 
ron and stee 


Other farm products 
™ 

Dairy products 
Cereal products 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats 


Plumbing and heating 
Building Materials: 
Brick and tile 


—wraew rh 
nNermnoe Owr> 


Shoes...... 
Hides and skins 


CSO WoooesMd 


Paint and paint materials... . 
Plumbing and heating...... 
Structural steel 
Other building materials 

Chemicals and Allied Products: 
Chemicals 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. . 
Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers 
Oils and fats 

Housefurnishing Goods: 
Furnishings 
Furniture 

Miscellaneous: 

Auto tires and tubes 

Cattle feed 

Paper and pulp 

Rfibber, crude............ 4 
Other miscellaneous 
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Other leather products * 
Textile Products 
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Other textile products 
Fuel and Lighting Materials: 

Anthracite 124. 
178. 
197. 
66. 
89. 
121. 
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’ Revised. ¢ Corrected. 

' Monthly figures revised, Jan. 1947-June 1948. 

1 Weekly figures not directly comparable with monthly data. % , 

' Additional items included beginning May; beginning with that date, therefore, figures are not comparable with those for earlier months. 
Back heures — Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. a 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, NATIONAL INCOME, AND PERSONAL INCOME 
[Estumates of the Department of Commerce. In billions of dollars] 
RELATION OP GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, NATIONAL INCOME, PERSONAL INCOME, AND SAVING 





Annual totals Seasonally adjusted annual rates by quarters 





1947 1948 
1939 | 1941 | 1944 








Gross national product 


Less: Capital consumption allowances 
Indirect business tax and related liabilities. 
Business transfer payments 
Statistical discrepancy 

Plus: Subsidies less current surplus of govern- 


erprises 
Equals: National income 
oe ~eegeeate profits and inventory valuation 
Contributions for social insurance 
Excess of wage accruals over Saareneate, 
Plus: Sovamment transfer payments. . 
Net interest paid by government. 
Dividends 
Business transfer payments 
Squniss Personal income 
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Less Personal consumption expenditures 
Equals: Personal saving. . 
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NATIONAL INCOME, BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES 








Annual totals Seasonally adjusted annual rates by quarters 





1947 
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Government civilian 
Supplements to wages and salaries 
Pr ors’ and rental income * 
Business and professional 
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Rental income of persons ; 
Corporate profits and inventory valua- 
tion adjustment 
Cor porate profits before tax 
Corporate profits tax liability 
Corporate profits after tax 
Inventory valuation adjustment 
Net interest 
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* Revised. 

n.a. Not available. 

1 Less than 50 million dollars. 

2 Includes employee contributions to social insurance funds. 
4 Includes noncorporate inventory valuation adjustment. 
Note—Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Source.—Figures in this table are the revised series. For an explanation of the revisions and a detailed breakdown of the series for the period 
1929-43, see National Income Supplement to the Survey of Current Business, July 1947, Department of Commerce. For the detailed breakdown 
for the period 1944-47, see Survey of Current Business, July 1948. For a discussion of the revisions, together with annual data for the period 
1929-43, and quarterly data for 1939, 1940, and 1941, see also pp. 1105-1114 of the BULLETIN for September 1947; data subsequent to 1943 shown 
in that issue of the BULLETIN have since been revised. 
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‘ 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, NATIONAL INCOME, AND PERSONAL INCOME—Costiaued 
[Estimates of the Department of Commerce. In billions of dollars] 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 





Annual totals Seasonally adjusted annual rates by quarters 





1947 
1939 | 1941 | 1944 
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PERSONAL INCOME 
[Seasonally adjusted monthly totals at annual rates] 





Wages and salaries 





Wage and salary disbursements Less em- 
ployee 
Year or month c a 
om- “er utions 
bay modity —— Service for 
burse- | Produc-| indus- | indus- social 
ments | @8 in- tries tries aeue- 
dustries ance 
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’ Preliminary. * Revised. ' Includes construction expenditures for crude petroleum and natural gas drilling. _ 

? Consists of sales abroad and domestic sales of surplus consumption goods and materials. 3 Less than 50 million dollars ‘ 

‘Total wage and salary receipts, as included in ‘Personal income,"’ is equal to total disbursements less employee contributions to social insur- 
ance. Such contributions are not available by industries. : 

‘Includes compensation for injuries, employer contributions to private pension and welfare funds, and other payments. 3 
- ee business and professional income, farm income, and rental income of unincorporated enterprise; also a noncorporate inventory 

uation adjustment. 

‘Includes government social insurance benefits, direct relief, mustering out pay, veterans’ readjustment allowances and other payments, as 
well as consumer bad debts and other business transfers, : E : 
. *Includes personal income exclusive of net income of unincorporated farm enterprise, farm wages, agricultural net rents, agricultural net 
interest, and net dividends paid by agricultural corporations. 

NoTtEe.—Details may not add to totals because of ouueng. ae , 

_ Source.—Figures in this table are for the revised series. For an explanation of the revisions and a detailed breakdown of the series for the 
period 1929-43, see National Income Supplement to the Survey of Current Business, July 1947, Department of Commerce. For the detailed break- 
down for the period 1944-47, see Survey of Current Business, July 1948. For a discussion of the revisions, together with annual data for the 
period 1929-43, and quarterly data for 1939, 1940 and 1941, see also pp. 1105-1114 of the BULLETIN for September 1947; data subsequent to 
1943 shown in that issue of the BULLETIN have since been revised. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT STATISTICS 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
[Estimated amofnts outstanding. In millions of dollars} 





Instalment credit 


Total Sale credit 
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» Preliminary. * Revised. 
1 Revised. See footnotes 2 and 3. : 
2 Includes repair and modernization loans insured by Federal Housing Administration. Total loans include recent revisions of censumer 


nstalment loans of commercial banks and credit unions, shown on pp. 933-937 of the BULLETIN for August 1948. 7 ae 
* Noninstalment consumer loans (single-payment loans of commercial banks and pawnbrokers). Includes recent revisions in single- payment 


loans shown on pp. 934-937 of the BULLETIN for August 1948. 
Note.—Back figures by months beginning January 1929 may be obtained from Division of Research and Statistics. 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT LOANS 


[Estimates. In millions of dollars] 


Amounts outstanding Loans made by principal lending institutions 
(end of period) daring period) ’ 








Indus- Small Indus- 
Com, cage | teal | Crodte Com- | joan | Indus | trial | Credit 
mercia a n . merci trial loan 

banks !2 banks? | com- | @0M8" | jenders modern. sia Com banks’ | com- | “ions 
Danie:* loans* — 














219 
121 


1948—January.... ; 
ebruary...|73, J 230 
241 


252 
260 
‘ 272 - 
770 282 653 















































® Preliminary. * Revised. '! Includes recent revisions shown on pp. 933-937 of the BULLETIN for August 1948. 
* Figures include only persona! instalment cash loans and retail automobile direct loans shown on the following page, and a smal! amount 
of other retail direct loans not shown separately. Other retail direct loans outstanding at the end of July amounted to 112 million dollars, and 


loans made during July were 13 million. 
* Figures include only persona! instalment cash loans, retail automobile direct loans, and other retail direct loans. Direct retail instalment 


loans are obtained by deducting an estimate of paper purchased from total retail instalment paper. 
‘ Includes only loans insured by Federal Housing Administration. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT STATISTICS—Continued 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE Goaett. EXCLUDING CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDITS OF COMMERCIAL 
AUTOMOBILE CRED BANKS, BY TYPE OF CREDIT? 


[Estimated amounts outstanding. In me of dollars] [Estimates. In millions of dollars] 





Automobile | Other 

Total, 2 ae 

exclud- Jewelry pu 
ance stores 


chased 
and 





direct 








Volume extended dur- 
ing month: 
a $5 


february as 
= ghee 


281 iil 









































CONSUMER B ya thge geld CREDITS . ' aaa 
ANKS, BY TYPE OF CRED 


ys ag In millions of prone 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDITS OF INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN COMPANIES, BY TYPE OF CREDIT 


{Estimates. In millions of dollars] 





Retail instal- 
ment paper * 


Retail instal- 
ment paper * 


Personal 


Repair 
and instal- 

modern- 

ization 


loans *? 








Year and month Total 


Auto- 


mobile | Other 


Auto- 
mobile | Other 


ment 
cash 
loans 





Outstanding at end 
of period 
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Volume extended 
during month: 


1947— June 
July 
August... . 
September . 
October. ... 
November... 
December. . 


1S —~ Jommary. T 
ebruary... 
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» Preliminary. 


* Revised. 


* Includes not only loans insured by Federal Housing Administration but also noninsured loans. 
* Includes both direct loans and paper purchased 


SePremBER 1948 


1 Includes recent revisions shown on pp. 933-937 of the BULLETIN for August 1948, 





CONSUMER CREDIT STATISTICS—Continued 
FURNITURE STORE STATISTICS RATIO OF COLLECTIONS TO ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: 








Percentage change Charge 
from corresponding Instalment accounts pve 
month of preceding Se ae 


yeas Year and month 


Percentage change 
from preceding 
month 





House- De 
hold ap- Dart- 
July | June | May | July | June | May pliance ment 
1948” | 1948 | 1948 | 1948” 1948 | 1948 stores Stores 











Net sales: 
+4 +10 +13 +5 
Cash sales +4 —15 -—9 
Credit sales: 
Instalment +2 | +23 | +24 
Charge account..... +2 0 +4 +1 


Accounts receivable, end 
of month: 

,  e- e  ee +4 +48 

Instalment.... +49 


Collections during 
month: 

Total +18 

Instalment........... +27 




















Inventories, end of 
month, at retail value. . 























o = as , = ? Preliminary. _ 
Aha | ! Collections during month as percentage of accounts outstanding at 
® Preliminary. beginning of month. 








DEPARTMENT STORE SALES, ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, AND COLLECTIONS 





| Index numbers, without seasonal adjustment, 1941 average—=100 . Pe rcentage of total sales 








| Accounts receivable | Collections during 
at end of month month Charge. 


— account 
sales 


Veer aad teeth Sales during month 





Instal- Charge Instal- Charge 
ment account ment account 


Instal- Charge 
ment account 


| 
| 


Total Cash 








1941 average.......... 100 
102 
1943 average J 7 103 
112 
125 
1946 average 176 
1947 average. . 200 


SP Cee 
July.. 143 
SS eS 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1948—January ‘ 
February....... 


BNIB NNNADADR AH eeuane 









































» Preliminary. r Revised. 
Note.—Data based on reports from a smaller group of stores than is included in the monthly index of sales shown on p. 1163. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS 
BANK CREDIT, MONEY RATES, AND BUSINESS * 





















1948 
Chart 
book 
page | July | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
28 4 11 18 25! 











July | Aug. 
28 4 
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1948 
Chart 
book 
page Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 


25! 









WEEKLY FIGURES? 


(In billions of dollars) 








RESERVES AND CURRENCY 
Reserve Bank credit, total. . 2 
U.S. Govt. securities, total... : 


DL Goda sacetonenss 3 

adic ihtteeseon eas 3 
Gold i ietadeanapnedd-008 2 
Money in circulation......... 2 
Treasury cash and deposits... 2 
Member bank reserves....... 2,4 
Required reserves........... 4 
Excess reserves®..........+.++ 


Excess reserves (weekly avg.): 
Total*¢ 


New Vet Gis cccccscece 5 
eS ee el 5 
Reserve city banks........ 5 
Country banks¢........... 5 


MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES 


All reporting banks: 
Loans and investments... .. 16 
U. S. Govt. securities, total. 16 
Onto but-onewaet ite 18 
CRE, cinncat-<ire-s 18 
Means deodeat-e tn 18 
eaten lepete ites 18 
Other securities............. 20 
Demand deposits adjusted.. 16 
U. S. Govt. deposits....... 16 
i en 16 
Cal, 50000 cencee 20 
eae 20 
For purchasing securities: 
Ie oy bts ols «.0. 008 oid 20 
U. S. Govt. securities... 20 
_ Other securities... .... 20 
ORR 6s ee atitaben 0c ede 20 
New York City banks: 
Loans and investments... .. 17 


. Govt. securities, total. 


Dement deposits adjusted.. 17 

S. Govt. deposits. ...... 17 

pt RE. cen dacas 17 

Time deposits............. 17 

LOG Ba: 6:0 nbcesideams 17 

a. 21 
For purchasing securities: 

To brokers: 

On U. S. Govts..... 21 

On other securities... 21 

) °° se 3 


BE ire wines occas sas 
Banks outside New York City: 
Loans and investments... .. 17 
U.S. Govt. securities, total. . 7 








PERS ae 19 


Demand deposits adjusted. . 17 
U. S. Govt. deposits....... 17 
Interbank deposits......... 17 
Time deposits............. 17 
LA tes co nd dk nd 17 
Comics: vee 0045 was 21 
OT 21 
For purchasing eae gped 5 


Al GERGB< « cnicccvccs 


MONEY RATES, ETC, 
U. S. Govt. securities: 


Bills (mew issues)........ 34, 35 
Certificates........... . 34, 35 
oi. Oe 34 
=, “eee 34 
15 years or more........ 34, 36 
F. R. Bank discount rate..... 35 
Commercial paper........... 35 
Bankers’ acceptances......... 35 
Corporate bonds: 
fon ned eee haewndbaee deoda 36 
00) itpedesadhires need 36 
Hak: grade (Treas. series)... 36 
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Fenne red 


em N 
oranr 


Rannvad 
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1. 
S. 
3. 
1. 
7. 
S. 


—Nm 
ore 


—— 


Few eres 


Fennel: 


-h 
or ee 
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, Public utility. ............ 40 
p 7 Volume of trading (mill. shares) 40 
27.97 
ra BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

.OoF 
16 .82||Wholesale p: 

.85|| Indexes Moae ~ 100): os 

» 80) Farm products.......... 73 
.O1 Other than foam snd foods. 73 
“ Selected farm products 
Wheat (cents per bushel) . 78 
P ‘a Corn (cents per bushel).. 78 
Cotton (cents per pound). 78 
Hogs (dollars per 100 
DS ict tivece oe 09 9.0% 78 
Butter (cents per pound. 78 
63.24 Eggs (cents per dozen) . 78 
34.70)|/Production: . 
25.78]| Steel (% of capacity)...... 80 
4.18]| Automobile (thous. cars)... 80 
2.55|| Paperboard (thou. tons).... 81 
2.19|| Crude petroleum (thous. 
4.42 Ds das oc deichee ce 06% 81 
47.06|| Electric power (mill. kw 
eo 2 | 6 eee 82 
24. 12)||Basic commodity prices 
14.84 (Aug. 1939 =100)........ 82 
3.91||Total freight carloadings 
Oe ea 83 
1.52||Department store sales 

.59 (1935-39 =100).......... 83 

.93 

4. 
68 








Pt prices (1935-39 = 100): 
I 


WEEKLY FIGURES*—Cont. 


In unit indicated 








MONEY RATES, ETC.—Cont. 


re 


130 129 


-77 


168.3 
192.2 
152.1 
213.8 
33.0 
29.70 
77.1 
42.3 
93.1 
179 
5,455 
5,352 
322.1 
894 


235 


169.2 
193.6 
152.4 
211.7 
204.9 
32.3 
30.43 
77.3 
43.8 
94.2 
178 
5,505 
5,319 


321.4 


261 








125 


169.0 
152.9] 1 
215.5) 2 
31.5 
29.63 
45.0 
94.9 
112 
184 
5,507 
5,318 
7318.6 
891 
258 













168.4 
153.2 
218.2 
30.8 
30.23 
46.5 
95.9 
184 
5,529 
5,478 
311.1 
891 
255 

















MONTHLY FIGURES 











RESERVES AND CURRENCY 
Reserve Bank credit......... 7 
i SO i ecken ep eenes 4 7 
Money in circulation........ — . 
OGRSETY GEER... cccccccecces 7 
Treasury deposits............ 7 
Member bank reserves: 

| err 4, 1 14 
Central reserve city banks... 14 
Reserve city banks........ 15 
Country banks............ 15 


hicago 
Reserve city banks........ 
Country banks............ 
Money in circulation, total... 9 
Bills of $50 and over....... 9 
$10 and $20 bills.......... 9 
Coins, $1, $2, and $5 bills.... 9 


ALL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES 


its and currency :* 








ee ee et ee 


NRwry 





— RS ee 


NWN 








NN — NN ee 





—e ee NN 


NWN 


eee een eee eee 


Demand 

Time de adjusted pale sintte 10 

emency outside banks*..... 10 

U. S. Govt. —. opeen 10 

ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS 

Cash assets*............ 11 

Loans and investments, total* 11 
DOOOGEF v6 cwenedenseec ened il 
U. S. Govt. securities*..... il 
Other securities*.......... il 














257.00 
25.40 
72.40 


932.60 
7114.50 
739.40 


79.20 





57. 
#25. 
72. 


40 
20 


734.00 
¥113.90 
739. 


764 
9.20 














.30 

.50 
?57.30 
»25.50 
*2.40 
733.40 
7114.80 
740.20 
765 .30 
79.30 








For footnotes see p. 1176. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS—Continued 
BANK CREDIT, MONEY RATES, AND BUSINESS *—Continued 





Chart 
book 
page 


1948 





July! 


May June 


1948 





May June | July! 





MONTHLY FIGURES—Cont. 
MEMBER BANKS 


All member banks: 
Loans and investments, total...... 


U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities 
Demand deposits adjusted¢ 
Time deposits 
Balances due to banks 
Balances due from banks 
Central reserve city banks: 
— and investments, total 


U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities 
Demand de 
Time deposits 
Balances due to banks. 
banks: 
investments, total 


Reserve cit 
Loans an 
Loa 


U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities 
Demand deposits adjusted 
Time deposits 
Balances due to banks 
Balances due from banks 
Country banks: 
Loans and investments, total..... . 


ns 
U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities 
Demand a adjusted¢ 
Time deposits 


CONSUMER CREDIT* 


Consumer credit, total... 
Single-payment loans 
Charge accounts 
Service credit 


TREASURY FINANCE 


Cash income and semen 
Cash income. 
Cash outgo. 
Excess of cash income and outgo. 
U. S. Govt. securities outstanding: 
Direct and guaranteed 
Bonds (marketable issues) 
Notes, certificates, and bills 
Savings bonds, savings notes, etc. 
Special issues 
Ownership of U. S. Govt. securities: 
Total: 


Individuals¢ 
Corporations¢ 
Insurance companies¢ 
Mutual savings banks¢ 
State and local govts.¢......... 
Marketable public issues: 
By class of security: 
Bills—Total outstanding. .... 
Commercial bank and F. R. 
Bank 


Certificates—T otal ou aotandins 
Commercial bank and F. 


Notes—Total outstanding. . 
Commercial bank and F. R. 


Bonds—Total outstanding... . 
Nonbank (unrestricted 
issues only), commercial 
bank, and F. R. Bank... . 
Comenquetad bank and F. R. 


In billions of dollars 














MONTHLY FIGURES—Cont. 


TREASURY FINANCE—Cont. 


Marketable public issues—Cont. 
By earliest callable or due date: 
Within 1 year—Total outstanding 
Commercial bank and F. R. 


1-5 years—Total outstanding. 
Commercial bank and F. R 


5-10 years—Total outstanding 
Commercial bank and F. R 
Bank 


Over 10 years- Total outstanding 
Nonbank (unrestricted 
issues only), commercial 
bank, and F. R. Bank.... 
Comengeetes bank and F. R. 


MONEY RATES, ETC. 


73\|U. S. Govt. securities: 


Bills (new issues) 
Certificates 








Bonds, 15 years or more 
F. R. Bank discount rate 
Commercial paper 
Bankers’ acceptances 


Corporate bonds: 
Ol Aaa 


Baa 
High-grade (Treas. series)........ 


Stock prices (1935-39 = 100): 
Total 


Public utility 
Volume of trading (mill. shares) 
Brokers’ balances (mill. dollars): 
Credit extended to customers 
Money borrowed 
Customers’ free credit balances... . 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Personal income (annual rate, bill. 
dollars) .¢ 4 
Total... 
Total salaries and wages 
Proprietors’ income, dividends, and 


All other 
Labor force (mill. persons) : ¢ 
Total 


Unemployment 
Employment 
onagricultural 
Employment in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments (mill. persons) :¢ ¢ 
Total 
Manufacturing and mining 
Trade 
Government 
Transportation and utilities 
Construction 
Hours and earnings at factories: 
Weekly earnings (dollars) 
Hourly earnings (cents) 
Hours worked (per week) 





In billions of dollars 





Ownership of U. S. Govt. securities—Cont. 











Per cent per annum 














In unit indicated 

















For footnotes see p. 1176 
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CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS—Continued 
BANK CREDIT, MONEY RATES, AND BUSINESS *—Continued 











Chart 
book 
page 





1948 





May 





June 





July! 


Chart 


book 
page 






1948 





May 





June | July! 





MONTHLY FIGURES—Cont. 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS—Cont. 


Industrial production: ¢ 
Total (1935-39 =100)............ 57, 
Groups (points in total index): 
Durable manufactures.......... 
Machinery and trans. equip... 
SR snk entginieo0ss 
Nonferrous metals, lumber, and 
other durables............. 
Nondurable manufactures... ... 
Textiles and leather.......... 
Food, liquor, and tobacco..... 
Chemicals, petroleum, etc... .. 
Paper and printing.......... 
SD er. ee 57, 
Selected durable manufactures 
(1935-39 =100): 
Nonferrous metals............. 


Transportation equipment. ..... 
pO Ea 
Selected nondurable manufactures 
(1935-39 = 100): 
Apparel wool consumption...... 
Cotton consumption........... 
Manufactured food products. 





Sales and inventories (bill. dollars): 
Sales: 
Manufacturing—Durable....... 
—Nondurable.... 
Cr er 
Retail—Durable. . 
—Nondurable............ 
Inventories: 
Manufacturing—Durable....... 
—Nondurable.... 
EEE es Se 
Construction contracts (3 mo. moving 
avg., mill. dollars), total 4....... 
IES a t:0:0'6 006% oe amawe uae 





Value of construction activity (mill. 
CE akescae ctaeowse < 
Nonresidential :¢ 
Np Ea a 
Seal EE SS eee 





ht aR Fa > A > 
ot pA a AST Eg ARE 
Freight carloadings:* 
Total (1935-39 =100)............ 
Groups (points in total index): 
i ricavdéseteevies 


SE See ae eee 
| fe RE RS. RT, 
Department stores: 
a ~ (1935-39 = 100): 


296 stores: 
Sales (mill. dollars)............ 
Stocks (mill. dollars)........... 
Outstanding orders (mill. dollars) 
Stocks-sales ratio(months’ supply) 
Consumers’ prices (1935-39 =100): 
MS 55.0086 5084060 Cene Reh 
Food 


Ses se ere 
Wholesale prices (1926 = 100), total... 
EL, os 0.0 xs uagteeen 
0 RR et eR Ce seg 
Other than farm and foods, total. . . 
Textile products........ccccees 
Hides and leather products. .... 
Chemicals and allied products. . . 
Fuel and lighting materials. .... 
Building materials............. 
Metals and metal products. .... 
ae ea teaen ae 


In unit indicated 


MONTHLY FIGURES—Cont. 








mae Sudvo Awenwro wor 


aan 


Un PANEER BRONCO NS 





NwWASSCHe wi 


Naw 


ne Dm WUIARRPONSOEN O 


Cooannd 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS —Cont. 
Prices paid and received by farmers 








P187 (1910-14 = 100): 
0 a ae ee 77 
783.1 77 
43. 
»22.1 79 
79 
P17.5 che anemic s pe deekaceeien 79 
780.4|| Govt. payments................. 79 
?20. 
722.4 
=? INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE 
723.3 
pugeste and imports (mill. dollars): 
Piicnsemekwase se dntancesnt é 
?184 cluding Lend-Lease exports... 85 
228 ES oan nt vdnns vantenenetne 85 
188 Excess of exports or imports ex- 
P135 cluding Lend-Lease exports... .. 85 
235 |\Foreign exchange rates: 
”268 See p. 1197 of this BULLETIN.... 86-87 
Short-term foreign liabilities and assets 
reported by banks (bill. dollars): 
a DP nic cecsvesccesed® 
115 icin hdieenteds cheer ean 88 
P159 Invested in U. S. Treasury bills 
165 and certificates............ 88 
eed POG aray es sacsccqcéseaesae? 88 





00m NOM WORW— 1 © 





QUARTERLY FIGURES 


TREASURY FINANCE 


Budget receipts and expenditures: 
Total expenditures............... 
National defense.............. 
I os conancdseins ener’ 
Internal revenue collections, total.... 

Individual income taxes 
Corporate income taxes. . . 
Misc. internal revenue........... 





MONEY RATES 


Bank rates on customer loans: 
SEs acid deiceh > sceee 
Br WP GND. is 6 0655-00) 2 ocx 
Other Northern and Eastern Cities. 

0 Southern and Western cities. ..... 
7 
5 


BUSINESS FINANCE 


‘Corporate security issues: 
Total (bill. dollars)¢............. 
New money, total (bill. dollars)¢. . 
Tye of security (bill. dollars): 
onds 


Tere ee eee ee eee eee eee 


Common stock.............. 
Use of proceeds (mill. dollars): 
Plant and equipment: 
f i 7 Se eee 
2 re 
Railroad 
DE Dceatestssccoas 
Working capital: 
All 


Bonds (bill. dollars) :¢ 
cen naka nk chen eens 








42 
42 


42 
42 


In unit indicated 





250 251 251 
289 295 301 
72,103 | 2,437 |72,609 
71,463 | 1,613 {71,480 
7602 781 |71,129 
38 43 n.a. 
71,103 |71,013 |71,022 
71,103 |71,013 |....... 
7549 616 75.59 
7553 7398 | .?4.64 
DA see beshsebecs 
2 SRA ae 
We ee AO 
ff NS ee 















1947 1948 
Oct.- an.- | Apr.- 
Dec. ar June 











In billions of dollars 





7. 8.83} 12.97 
3.09 2.77 2.77 
9.38] 14.95) 10.62 
7.85} 13.69) 9.48 
3.44 8.55 4.87 
2.17 3.14 2.57 
2.24 2.00 2.04 








Per cent per annum 









2.22 2.46 2.56 
1.82 2.09 2.10 
2.27 2.52 2.71 
2.61 2.83 3.03 














In unit indicated 













2.22 1.61) 1.66 
1.87 1.40) 1.35 
1.45 1.13 1.06 
-12 -09 -18 
30 -18 10 
1,543 844) 1,079 
981 $31 803 
87 97 126 
472 212 149 
325 555 274 
24 5 2 

o veers Bivvceccee 
272 331 7195 
-91 -61 87 
-82 -72 45 




















For footnotes see p. 1176 
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CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS—Continued 
BANK CREDIT, MONEY RATES, AND BUSINESS *—Costinued 





Chart | 1947 1948 








i 
i 


Oct.- = Apr.- 
Dec. ar. | June 








In unit indicated CALL DATE FIGURES’ 


i 











& 
5 


Comoarneo 
—_ 
_ Peer omet 
BSS SRS BSSB 
ane a nn eS 
Reea se 
Vi2eew OOoouw 


—_— 





° 
orn 
ets 
—_ 





nw 


Manufacturing and mining 
Corporate profits, taxes, and dividends 
bill. dollars) : 








FIGURES FOR SELECTED DATES 





te profits 3 taxes (quar- 

terly totals): LIQUID ASSET HOLDINGS* 

All corporations (bill. dollars)¢.... 
Large corporations, total (bill. 





= 1 and business: 
tal hold! 


nN 
Sots Sods 
=nw3IS Aun 


23 





oo 








=nNw 











= 
COD mA 


oo 
Com WAS ARUN Bee 
w 

One Uwe 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, ETC, 














Govt. purchases of goods and serv- OWNERSHIP OF DEMAND DEPOSITS* 





Individuals, & geptneniipn, and corpora- 
tions, total 25 


Gem poe domestic invest- 
ment: 
Producers’ durable equipment. 


ew construct 
Char in business inventories. 
Net f 


sue cmavw om 


NN 
UAnNDe #NA ee 
nooo UeFwU UNWUON 


roe 


ril. 




















® Preliminary. * Revised. * Corrected. n.a. Not . 

1 For charts on pp. 28, 33, 35, 36, and 39, figures for a more recent period are available in the regular BULLETIN table that show those series. 
Because the Chart Book is usually released for duplication some time after the BULLETIN has gone to press, most weekly charts and several 
monthly charts include figures for a more recent date than are shown in this table. 

Figures for other than Wednesday dates are shown under the Wednesday included in the weekly period. 
* Less than 5 million dollars. 

* Adjusted for seasonal variation. 

5 As of Apr. 30, 1948. 

* Estimates for July-Sept. 1948 quarter are (in billions of dollars): All business, 4.6; manufacturing and mining, railroads and utilities, 3.1; 
en and mining, 2.0. 

Member bank holdings of State and local government securities on Oct. 6, 1947, and on Apr. 12, 1948, were 4.22 and 4.45 billion dollars, 
respectively and of other securities were 3.08 and 3.02 billion dollars, respectively; data for other series are available for June and December dates 
only 
® Beginning June 30, 1948, individual loan items are reported gross, i. e., before deduction of valuation reserves; previously they were reported 
net of such reserves. 
aii ° a tenes of this edition of the Chart B »k may be obtained at an annual subscription rate of $9.00; individual copies of monthly 

es, at 
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CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS—Costinued 
CONSUMER CREDIT* 


























1948 
May | June? | July? 
In millions of dollars 
10.25 Consumer credit outstanding 3 13,814) 14,128 
410 Instalment credit. total ?... 5 958| 7,144 
7 5 3,778 
60 5 
2.19 3 3.364 
16.73 : — 
‘= Consumer credit outstanding, cumu- 
5 25 lative totals:* 


Instalment credit ? 14,128 
Charge accounts. . 6,984 
Single-payment loans? 3,620 
Service credit 


942 

Consumer instalment sale credit out- 
standing, cumulative totals:* 
Automobile dealers . 3,366 





- 
~ 
sa 


| ste 


La < 
| 




















» Preliminary. 1 Annual figures for charts on 9-19, inclusive, are published as they become available. 
? Includes revisions shown on pp. 933-937 of the BULLETIN + 2 August 1948. 
4 The figures shown here are re totals, not aggregates for the individual components. Aggregates for each component may be derived 
by subtracting from the figure shown, the total md mgm following it. 
res for this series are in and will not be available for several months. 


La 


igu process of revision 
* Caples of the Chart Look unay be cbeakaed af & gules of £0 conan. 





AUGUST CROP REPORT, BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
BASED ON ESTIMATES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BY STATES, AS OF AUGUST 1, 1948 
{In thousands of units] 


RIO AUD 





Cotton Corn Winter wheat 





SanH FAe@e BON FOAD 
bis nich ; et res 


NOK SSP OK BOO & | s 


Federal Reserve district 


Production 
1947! 


Estimate 


Production 
Aug. 1, i 1947 


Estimate 
Aug. 1, 1948 


Production 
1947 


Estimate 
Aug. 1, 1948 





Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 


Bushels 


6,906 
24,385 
$1,515 

181,524 
164 ,313 
167 ,485 
,728 
301 354 
311,826 
242 ,282 
57,398 
6,236 





11,851 


2,400 ,952 


1,067 ,970 





Oats 


‘ 


Tobacco 





Federal Reserve district 


Production 
1947 


Aug. 1, 1948 


Estimate 
Aug. 1, 1948 


Production 
1947 


Estimate 
Aug. 1, 1948 





Boston 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 


Bushels 


31,812 


Pounds 
35,499 


Pounds 


34,552 
1,082 
57,7704) 


89,422 








1,215,970 





89,194 











2,107 , 763 





1,777,783 





384,407 





' As revised in August 1948. _ ; 
2 Includes 10,000 bales grown in miscellaneous territory. 
* Includes 15,000 bales grown in miscellaneous territory. 
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NUMBER OF BANKING OFFICES ON FEDERAL RESERVE PAR LIST AND NOT ON PAR LIST, 


BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS AND STATES 





Federal Reserve 
district or State 


Total banks, branches 
and offices on which 
checks are drawn 


On par list 





Not on par list 
(Nonmember) 





Branches 


Branches 
and offices 





United States total: 
. 31, 194 


July 31, 19489... 


By districts and 
by States 
July 31, 1948" 


Distria 


Connecticut 
Delawar 
District 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey......... 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


894 
55 


69 
315 
120 
182 


$53 
55 

















180 
446 
55 











GB Fwhad 


ow 

















® Preliminary. 


1 Excludes mutual savings banks, on a few of which some checks are drawn. 

* Includes branches and other additional offices at which deposits are received, checks paid, or money lent, including ‘‘banking facilities” 
at military reservations (see footnote 4, p. 241, of the BULLETIN for February 1948). 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 15, and Annual Reports. 
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CHANGES IN NUMBER OF BANKING OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


[Figures for last date shown are preliminary] 





Commercial and stock savings banks and nondeposit 
trust companies Mutual savings 
banks 





Member banks Nonmember banks 





" 
Total ! Na- State Total in. New. 


insured 2 


tional | member! 





Banks (Head Offices) 


» oes 
. 3, 
. 31, 
p. Sl, 
. 31, 
= * 
June 30, 


Branches and Additional Offices ‘ 


Dec. 31, 
Dec. 31, 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 
June 








Bank Changes 
Jan. 1-June 30, 1948 


New banks ® 
Consolidations and absorptions: 
Banks converted into branches 


Voluntary liquidations? 
Unclassified 
Inter-class changes: 
Conversions— 
National into State 
State into national 
Federal Reserve membership: * 
Admissions of State banks 
Withdrawals of State banks 
Federal deposit insurance: ® 
Admissions of State banks 
Withdrawals of State banks 


Net increase or decrease 
Number of banks, June 30, 1948 


Branch and Additional Office Changes 
Jan. 1-June 30, 1 


De novo branches 

Banks converted into branches 

Branches and offices discontinued 

Inter-class branch changes: 
Nonmember to State member 
Noninsured to insured.......... 


Net increase or decrease 
Number on June 30, 1948: 


DO. 6 a0 :o koa Pe nb oliiel « ant) oe Ae 
Banking facilities at military reservations. 72 67 















































r Revised. 

! The State member bank figures and the insured mutual savings bank figures both include three member mutual savings banks that became 
members of the Federal Reserve System during 1941. These banks are not included in the total for “commercial banks” and are included only 
an ¥ es banks.” an mate ny . ne 

‘ederal deposit insurance did not me operative until Jan. 1, 4 : ‘ ‘ 

* As of June 30, 1947, the series was revised to conform (except that it excludes possessions) with the number of banks in the revised all bank 
ate announced in November 1947 by the Federal bank supervisory authorities. The revision resulted in a net addition of 115 banks and 9 

ranches. al 

‘ Covers all branches and other additional offices at which deposits are received, checks paid, or money lent. Offices at military reservations 
(shown separately below) consist mostly of ‘“‘banking facilities" provided through arrangements made by the Treasury Department with banks 
designated as depositaries and financial agents of the Government. Three of these banking facilities are in each case operated by two national 
banks, each bank having separate teller windows; each of these facilities is counted as one banking office only. 

5 Separate figures not available for branches of insured and noninsured banks. 

* Exclusive of new banks organized to succeed operating banks. a, 

7 Exclusive of liquidations incident to succession, conversion, and absorption of banks. 

8 Exclusive of conversions of national banks into State bank members, or vice versa. Such changes do not affect Federal Reserve membership; 
they are included under “conversions.” : : 

* Exclusive of insured nonmember banks converted into national banks or admitted to Federal Reserve membership, or vice versa. Such 
a do not affect Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation membership; they are included in the appropriate groups under “‘inter-class bank 
changes.”” 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 1 and 14, pp. 16-17 and 52-53, and descriptive text, pp. 13-14. 
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Tables on the following pages include the principal available statistics of current significance relating 
to gold, international capital transactions of the United States, and financial developments abroad. 
The data are compiled for the most part from regularly published sources such as central and commercial 
bank statements and official statistical bulletins, some data are reported to the Board directly. Figures 
on international capital transactions of the United States are collected by the Federal Reserve Banks 
from banks, bankers, brokers, and dealers in the United States in accordance with the Treasury Regu- 
lation of November 12, 1934. Back figures for all except price tables, together with descriptive text, 
may be obtained from the Board's publication, Banking and Monetary Statistics. 
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REPORTED GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL BANKS 


{In millions of dollars] 


AND GOVERNMENTS 





Ar- Co- 


Czecho- 
slo- 


Den- 





.|21,766 
. -|21,955 
. -|22,294 
.|22,614 
-|22,754 


22,935 

eb... . . {23,036 
Mar.. . .|23,137 
Apr. ...|23,169 
ay....|23,304 





























uly... .|23,679 





Nether- 
lands 


Iran 


India (Persia) 


une... .|23,532 
End of month 


Africa 





692 
617 
575 


1939—Dec..... 
1940—Dec..... 
1941—Dec..... 
1942—Dec..... 
1943—Dec..... 
1944—Dec..... 
1945—Dec..... 
1946—Dec..... 


209 
193 
182 
183 
183 
183 


Mar.... 


May.... 
June.... 
Oe 
































249 
367 
366 
634 
706 




















Yugo- 


End of month glavin 





1939—Dec..... 
1940—Dec..... 
1941—Dec..... 
1942—Dec..... 
1943—Dec..... 
1944—Dec..... 
1945—Dec..... 














263 




















ee ee ee ee ee se 


304 





» Preliminary. 

1 Estimated dollar values derived by converting gold at home in amounts up to 1,224.4 
million pesos at the rate of 3.0365 pesos per U. S. dollar and all other gold at the rate of 3.5447 
pesos per U. S. dollar. 

2On May 1, 1940, gold belonging to Bank of Canada transferred to Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board. Gold reported since that time is gold held by Minister of Finance, except for 
December 1945, December 1946, December,1947 when gold holdings of Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board are included also. 

* Total gold holdings are not available. Beginning April 1946, the series is new and repre- 
sents gold held as reserve (25 per cent minimum) less gold in foreign currency liabilities. 

4 Figures relate to last official report dates for the respective countries, as follows: Java— 
Jan. 31, 1942; Poland—July 31, 1939; Yugoslavia—Feb. 28, 1941. 

6 Figure for February 1941; beginning Mar. 29, 1941, gold reserves no longer reported sepa- 
rately. 

* Beginning December 1943, includes gold holdings of Swiss Government. 

’ For list of countries included, see BULLETIN for June 1947, p. 755, footnote 7. 

* Gold holdings of Bank of England reduced to nominal amount by gold transfers to British 
Exchange Equalization Account during 1939. 

Nore.—For gold holdings of International Fund and Bank, see p. 1190 For back figures, 
see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 156-160, pe. 536-555, and for a description of 
figures, including details regarding special internal gold transfers affecting the reported data, 
see pp. 524-535 in the same publication. 
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Government gold reserves’ not included in 
Previous figures 





United 
King- 
dom 


United 


End of month States 





1938—Dec..... 
1939—Aug..... 


Bicces 
1940—Aug..... 
Dec..... 
1941—Sept... 
Dec..... 
1942—Dec..... 
1943—Dec..... 
1944—Dec..... 
1945—Dec..... 


1946—June.... 
Sept.... 
ae 
1947—Mar.... 
gene. ioe 
ae 
Dec..... 
1948—Mar..... 

1 Reported at infrequent intervals or on de- 
layed basis: U. S.—Exchange Stabilization Fund 
(Special A/c No. 1); U. K.—Exchange Equali- 
zation Account; France—Exchange Stabilization 
Fund and Rentes Fund; Belgium—Treasury. 

2 Figure for end of September. 

* Reported figure for total British gold reserves 
on Aug. 31, 1939, less reported holdings of Benk 
of England on that date. 

‘ Figure for first of month. 

* Gross official holdings of gold and U. S. 
dollars as reported by British Government; total 
British holdings (official and private) of U. S. 
dollars, as reported by banks in the United 
States are shown in table on p. 1187. 

Note.—For details regarding special internal 
gold transfers affecting the British and French 
institutions, see p. 1190, footnote 4, and p. 1191, 
footnote 6. For available back figures see 
Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 526, and 
BULLETIN for November 1947, p. 1433; June 
1947, p. 755; February 1945, p. 109. 
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GOLD PRODUCTION 


OUTSIDE U. S. S. R. 
{In thousands of dollars] 





































































— Production reported monthly 
Vear “4 production| Total Africa North and South America Other 
mont outside | reported || South | Rho- | West | Belgian | United) Can- | Mex- |Colom-| i). | Nica- |Austra- |). gigs 
U.S.S.R.! | monthly || Africa | desia | Africa? | Congo’ | Statest| ada ico bia at} liat 
$1 =15*/m grains of gold */1 fine; i. ¢., an ounce of fine gold =$35. 

Oe... <eeueee gh 1,142,400] 968 ,320||425 ,649| 28,532| 24,670] 16,564]178, 143/165 379] 32,306] 18,225] 10,290] 1,557] 55,721] 11,284 
1939 .«-+| 1,219,400}1,031,214//448,753) 28,009) 28,564) 18,258]196,391/178,303| 29,426] 19,951) 11,376] 3,506] 57,599] 11,078 
i. ccs ah ees 4 1,311,450)1, 106, 447|/491 628) 29,155) 32,163} 19,413)210,109/185 ,890) 30,878) 22,117 ‘ 5,429) 57,540) 10,126 

yD SST 1,265 ,600/1, 110, 379)|504,268) 27,765) 32,414] 19,571|209,175|187,081| 27,969) 22,961} 9,259) 7,525] 52,384) 10, 
EE a 1,130,115} 982,130))}494,439| 26,641] 29,225) 17,992|130,963|169,446) 28,018) 20,882| 6,409) 8,623) 40,383) 9,111 
rer 880,495) 774,086)/448,153) 23,009] 19,740] 15,791) 48,808/127,796) 22,081] 19,789) 6,081) 7,715} 26,295} 8,828 

EE Trea nen tae eo 9 794,080) 702 ,534||}429,787| 20,746) 18,445) 12,747] 35,778|102,302| 17,793) 19,374] 7,131) 7,865) 22,990 ’ 
Re err 745,430| 683,011//427,862| 19,888] 18,865) 12,144) 32,511] 94,385) 17,458] 17,734] 6,282) 6,985) 23,002] 5,893 
BPs écosedeeees 762,195} 696,998)|417,647| 19,061) 20,475} 11,596) 51,182) 99,139] 14,703) 15,301) 8,068] 6,357) 28,857) 4,612 
a Be: ree, 705 ,447/|392 ,004| 18,296) 19,320) 10,780) 75,786|107,432| 16,250] 13,406] 5,908) 7,403) 32,807} 6,055 
1947—June..... — Re 59,655}| 33,984] 1,498) 1,680 980; 5,664; 9,418 973| 1,065 553 520] 2,830 490 

July.... daoe 64,148]| 35,396} 1,554) 1,855 980} 6,866) 9,149) 1,525) 1,112 513 636 ,003 

Serr leva 61,616)| 34,875} 1,541] 1,855 910} 6,580) 9,131} 1,360} 1,079 410 684| 2,701 490 
eee es Gomkhe 60 ,833)| 34,692) 1,516) 1,820 805} 6,526) 8,668) 1,389) 1,044 530 658) 2,696 490 
ae a 60 ,644)| 35,361} 1,540 35 840| 7,733) 9,057 922 915 424 679| 2,720 420 
Raves «% aie 59,738}; 33,888} 1,513) 1,225 770| 5,791} 8,826) 2.491 945 383 742| 2,639 525 
a ; - 60,433); 34,025} 1,489] 1,750 770| 6,828) 9,614 778 680 529 672| 2,808 490 
1948—Jan....... 60 ,387|| 34,775} 1,504) 1,890 910) 6,042) 9,568 658} 1,124 369 648) 2,442 455 
| SE Sa: a 57,220)| 32,459) 1,442) 1,820 840| 5,489) 9,156) 1,367) 1,302 288 682) 1,954 420 
Ta rer a 60 ,870)| 34,384) 1,431 1,820 910) 6,372) 10,070) 1,166 809 474 634| 2,275 525 
pO Ee ees eee 34,175) 1,477) 1,855 945} 5,650) 10,012)....... 713 494 eee 525 
a ee Pe 34,368) 1,539) 1,855 ..m., £f 0 OOO | eee |S een 4 525 
PD, . sj chitin s és deeb eBhllis coekny ow iek 4 alin eccama ts Be BeBe cic och cle obi abe 600 debiicce cect — Giiick comiecdiees 






















































Gold production in U.S. S.R.: No regular Government statistics on gold production in U. S. S. R. are available, but data of percentage c hanges 
irregularly given out by officials of the gold mining industry, together with certain direct figures for past years, afford a basis for estimating annual 
production as follows: 1934, 135 million dollars; 1935, 158 million; 1936, 187 million; 1937, 185 million; 1938, 180 million. 

1 Estimates of United States Bureau of Mines. 

? Beginning 1942, figures reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics. Beginning 1944, they are for Gold Coast only. 

* Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

‘Includes Philippine production received in United States through 1945. Annual figures are estimates of United States Mint. Monthly 
figures are estimates of American Bureau of Metal Statistics, those for 1947 having been revised by subtracting from each monthly figure $452,705 
so that aggregate for the year is equal to the annual estimate compiled by the United States Mint. 

* Gold exports, reported by the Banco Nacional de Nicaragua, which states that they represent approximately 90 per cent of total production. 

§ Beginning 1946, subject to revision. 

7 Monthly figures reported by the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

Note.—For explanation of table and sources, see BULLETIN for June 1948, p. 731; February 1939, p. 151; July 1938, p. 621; June 1938, 
p. 540; April 1933, pp. 233-235; and Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 524. For annual estimates compiled by the United States Mint for 
these and other countries in the period 1910-1941, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, pp. 542-543. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS 


UNITED STATES 
{In thousands of dollars at approximately $35 a fine ounce] 






















Net imports from or net exports (—) to: 




























































+ 
Yer | Tol) | | ied Other | Phil- a 
or month net nit : | Bel- eth- | Swe- | Argen- tin p- Aus- | South other 
ingerte] See | Pee! gen | | den | Canada | ‘tina | Mexico | Ameri-| pine | tralia | Africa | 148) coun. 
| | publics | public tries 
315,678 1,955) Re Qn ee Sa ESS S patiods- | 208 ,917 99| 40,016 39,581 321 528 4,119 
1943.......| 68,938 — RgRIRS Senne , . 24,306 152} 307 
> “hating en ELS, 5. Deacons chdemamnaliees noid ; 2 199, 3,572 
1945. ......|-106,25 Ra thas WANE 53 106, 357 
. 311,494 458 | 41118, 550-2 ,613 2-18,083 
1947. ......|1,866,348) 488,433)162,941)....... | —7,110 124.410 ,691'|-4,423) * —337 
ae 219,201 —449) Dn e's 0n-4 hash bute obedea } | 282; 1,489\-1,111)....... 
eee 111,657 a ie beSO-e8 loseee vemoreses 2,220| 90,463 330 —94-1,543 17) 16,042)...... *4,221 
ah pes - 109' 600 fl BB. BOB oie schevewses 13,903 499} 23,444) 242} 1,286, —286) 28) 37,760 senile 410/215 
Re 450,830) 245,712140,568....... a ee 14,088 552) 48,190) 152) 1,073) —S56 40 . 4490 
C—O , & Bf ee re | / a } 63,697; 56,849) 103) 1,434 —252 19, TR. vite 997 






eee 178 , 166 101,541). Govese Js sereeeleceenes foeveves | 37,735) 35,436) 208} 2,126 85 De cvccccfeccese 1,026 









resent 234,978 ,808|.......| Sr Re, : | | 2,418 741.......| 32,991)......| —5,950 
Feb........] 159,388] 104,264)....... & * eet eee. | ZO n wc cvcces | 211; 1,102) —289 227) 23,674|...... —1,390 







































Mar........] 99,943] 20,274....... | Mi dilinnssiadies ate | —19,660)........ | 271): 2,673|-1,279 6 40,888)...... —5,161 
Ye 234,156] 167,906....... | 20,023) 6,132)....... | —10,693} 29,998] 242| 4.872] —208)....... | 22,756)...... ‘6,871 « 
ee 151,326) 157,131].......]....... Pel ob xce | -29,635} 4,145| — 161/*-24,092| —228) 97) 39,331]... —1,106 
June........ 177,741] 177,829.......]....... Pah cenns | —12,031]........ 198-27,736, —144....... | 40,764)...... —1,167 
July?.......| 266,691] 178,038....... ¢ Miisarcheubboees: | 30,512) 6,942) 3,904) 6,523} —53) 4) 40,463)...... —1,078 















® Preliminary. 
! Includes $133,980,000 to China and $509,000 from other countries. 

2 Includes $33,728,000 from U. S. S. R., $55,760,000 to China, and $3,949,000 from other countries. 

* Includes $27,885,000 from U. S. S. R., $14,000.000 to China, and $14,223,000 to other countries. 

‘ Includes imports from U. S. S. R. as follows: July, $5,626,000; August, $5,627,000; September, $11,287,000; October, $5,346,000. 

* Includes $4.491,000 to U.S.S.R., and $2,380,000 to other countries. 

§ Includes $30,052,000 to Venezuela. ° 

7 Includes $29,998,000 to Venezuela. 

lore — Fer back figures see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 158, pp. 539-541, and for description of statistics, see p. 524 in the same 

publication. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
NET CAPITAL MOVEMENT TO UNITED STATES SINCE JANUARY 2, 1935 
{Net movement from United States, (—). In millions of dollars] 
TABLE I.—TOTAL CAPITAL MOVEMENT, BY TYPES 
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* Revised. 

! This category made up as follows: through Sept. 21, 1938, funds held by foreign central banks at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and deposit accounts held with the U. S. Treasury; beginning Sept. 28, 1938, also funds held at commercial banks in New York City by central ” 
banks maintaining accounts at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; beginning July 17, 1940, also funds in accounts at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York which had been transferred from central bank to government names; beginning with the new series commencing with the 
month of July 1942, all funds held with banks and bankers in the United States by foreign central banks and by foreign central governments 
and their agencies (including official purchasing missions, trade and shipping missions, diplomatic and consular establishments, etc.). 

The weekly series of capital movement statistics reported through July 1, 1942, was replaced by a monthly series commencing with July 1942 
Since the old series overlapped the new by one day, the cumulative figures were adjusted to represent the movement through June 30 only. This 
adjustment, however, is incomplete since it takes into account only certain significant movements known + — occurred on July 1. Subsequent 
figures are based upon new monthly series. For further explanation, see BULLETIN for January 1943, p 

+ Includes outflow of $249,300,000 resulting from the sale of debentures in the United States by che ‘Taternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. (Of the total issue of $250,000,000, $700,000 was sold directly to Canadian purc 

* Includes inflow of 74.5 million do!lars resulting from purchase of domestic securities by teecrastionsl institutions. 

Nore.—Statistics reported by banks, bankers, brokers, and dealers. For full description of statistics see Banking and Monetary Statistics’ 
pp. 558-560; for back figures through 1941 see Tables 161 and 162, pp. 574-637, in the same publication, and for those subsequent to 1941 see 
BULLETIN for September 1945, pp. 960-974 
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[Net movement from United States, (—). 


In millions of dollars] 


TABLE 2.—TOTAL CAPITAL MOVEMENT, BY COUNTRIES 


INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
NET CAPITAL MOVEMENT TO UNITED STATES SINCE JANUARY 2, 1935—Continued 









































United Neth- | Switz- 
Total Can- | Latin All 
From Jan. 2, 1935, through— Total’ || King- | France| er- er- Italy Other Asia 
dom lands | land Europe | ada other 
1939—Dec. (Jan. 3, 1940).......... 5,112.8)|/1,101.3) 468.7 | 470.3 | 773.0 58.0 918. 3,790.1) 229.4) 483.4 522.6 4 
1940—Dec. (Jan. 1; 1941).......... 5,807. 865.2) 670.3 | 455.6 | 911.5 55.4 |1,098. 4,056.6) 411.7] 606.8 642.6 + 
re eee 5,354.1]| 674.1) 639.9 | 464.4 | 725.7 50.5 |1,071.7|| 3,626.3] 340.5) 567.5 691.1 .6 
SEs Bish. 600can te ce cnskaa 5,980. 837.8) 625.9 | 474.0 | 592.1 48.1 |1,030. 3,608.1} 425.1) 835.8 932. 3 
es 7,267.1)|1,257.7| 636.8 | 487.7 | 629.1 48.2 |1,133. 4,192.8] 760.3} 951.0) 1,161. 4 
ES eee 7,728.41 ,090.0) 585.7 | 506.2 | 664.3 63.1 |1,172. 4,081.8] 976.4/1,193.7| 1,273. .0 
| , 802 892.5) 464.2 | 539.7 | 722.3 | 106.5 |1,311. 4,037 .0/1 ,395.7/1,338.4| 1,784. 5 
CRG mE Alda 6s o000 tone danens 7,555.7|| 563.1) 384.8 | 326.4 | 766.1 | 287.5 |1,246.3|| 3,574.2] 979.7 1,474.0} 1,258. .6 
6969-<- BEN Ts ncn da caansecccs neuen 6,688. 453.5} 319.8 | 356.8 | 804.6 | 198.7 |1,161.5|| 3,294.9) 763.1|1,318.6| 1,072. .6 
p RS ey 6,746.5)|} 441.7} 390.2 | 340.5 | 799.3 | 181.2 |1,093.2|| 3,246.2] 803.4 1,447.1} 1,018. li 
ncn: 6d 0eeneish ae 26,582. 614.1) 306.2 | 336.0 | 811.8 | 161.2 |1,112.2]| 3,341.6) 794.7|1,477.0 972. 9 
pS | eS ie AP SE 6,758. 648.5) 324.6 | 329.8 | 808.0 | 158.1 |1,161.3]| 3,430.2} 830.3/1,531.4 958. 9 
a er ae ,363.2}| 486.7) 308.2 | 311.4 | 800.8 | 145.1 |1,131.3]| 3,183.6] 780.6]1,470.0 931.6 .6 
RE ER ee 6,212.1 447.7) 359.6 | 258.7 | 810.6 | 139.8 |1,135. 3,152.0} 681.0/1,446.4 937.3 .6 
DEO a4 smc tele ¢ oboe °6,171.5|| 464.2) 318.8 | 240.4 | 820.5 | 140.4 |1,124.7|| 3,109.0] 684.9/1,406.1 981.0 4 
EN he Reef: 796,081.1 437.0) 234.3 | 213.8 | 839.3 | 150.1 | °1,088.6]|"2,963.1| 688.6/1,383.4 975.8 2 
6960-— JOR. | b00.600esebeebcortes 5,989.2 451.4) 153.1 189.2 | 836.2 | 160.1 |71,101.2/|"2,891.1| 727.8]1,338.2 946.3 9 
, gS RR ee eee 6,091.5 523.9) 161.8 188.7 | 840.0 | 180.7 |71,088.8)|"2,983.9| 721.511,364.9 931.9 3 
Pe Milbedhd va ceweecnd oewes 6,174.3 562.8; 127.8 186.2 | 841.2 187.0 | 71,079.1)} "2,984.1 798 .0)1, 368.0 938.9 5.3 
RE, Gite ccntbawtsens aut 5,994.9)| 488.8) 97.9 | 150.0 | 850.6 | 205.8 |1,060.8|| 2,853.9] 838.4)1,360.8 892. 1)« ov 

















TABLE 3.—INCREASE IN FOREIGN BANKING FUNDS IN U. §&., 


BY COUNTRIES 
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Total Can- | Latin 
Europe | ada /|America 
1,655.4) 174.5) 215.1 
1,986.3} 334.1) 326.4 
1,766.9} 273.1) 296.7 
1,697.5} 399.5) 482.8 
2,271.2) 704.7| 578.7 
2,193.7| 818.6) 794.7 
2,223.4|1,414.2| 924.9 
2,065.5) 823.9} 983.3 
,808.0) 469.6)1,009.4 
1,787.2} 478.8/1,120.9 
,900.6| 455.8/1,168.9 
2,004.5) 484.2/1,221.0 
1,769.4| 420.5/1,144.6 
1,776.0; 319.2/1,116.3 
1,749.8} 319.3/1,081.3 
1,621.4) 301.6)1,095.0 
1,635.8} 327.0)1,047.8 
1,769.9) 322.7|1,067.5 
1,813.8) 400.0/1,087.0 
1,749.4) 429.01,097.3 














Asia | 4 
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531.2| 61.3 
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TABLE 4.—DECREASE IN U. 8S. BANKING FUNDS ABROAD, BY COUNTRIES 
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* Revised. 





* See Table 1, footnote 3. 
* See Table 1, footnote 4. 
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' Total capital movement by countries differs from total capital movement in Table 1 by reason of exclusion of international institutions. 





INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
NET CAPITAL MOVEMENT TO UNITED STATES SINCE JANUARY 2, 1935—Continued 
[Net movement from United States, (—). In millions of dollars] 


TABLE 5.—-FOREIGN SECURITIES: RETURN OF U., S. FUNDS, BY COUNTRIES 
(Net Purchases by Foreigners of Foreign Securities Owned in U. S.) 
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TABLE 6.—DOMESTIC SECURITIES: INFLOW OF F FUNDS, BY COUNTRI 
(Net Purchases by Foreigners of U. S. Securities) 
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TABLE 7.—INFLOW IN BROKERAGE BALANCES, BY COUNTRIES 
(The Net Effect of Increases in Foreign Brokerage Balances in U. S. and of Decreases 
in Balances Held by Brokers and Dealers in U. S. with Brokers and Dealers Abroad) 
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! Includes outflow of $249,300,000 resulting from the sale of debentures in the United States by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. (Of the total issue of $250,000,000, $700,000 was sold directly to Canadian purchasers.) 

2 Includes inflow of 74.5 million dollars resulting from purchase of domestic securities by international institutions. 

’ Amounts outstanding Apr. 30 (in millions of dollars): foreign brokerage balances in United States, 96.0; United States brokerage balances 
abroad, 26.7. 
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For footnotes see following page. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


SHORT-TERM FOREIGN LIABILITIES en D peeeTt REPORTED BY BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
NTRIES—Continued 
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1Beginning with January 1948, includes Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, previously included with India. 


Footnotes to table on preceding s page. 

1 Country breakdown is for * 1 and private.” 

: Prior to Jan. 3, 1940, the figures under Asia represent Far East only, the remaining Asiatic countries Me included under “All other.” 

dates for these years are as follows: 1938—Jan. 4, 1939; 1939—Jan. 3, 1940; and 1940—Jan. 1, 1941. 

: Canadian ee of U. S. dollars on Dec. 31, 1946, amounted to 686.2 million dollars, according to the annual report of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board of Canada for 1946. 

§ Beginning March 1947, figures include balances in accounts opened by Occupation Authorities for foreign trade purposes. 

Norte.—Certain of the my” are not strictly comparable with the Kee wy for preceding months owing to changes in reporting 
practice of various banks. he cumulative figures in Tables 1, 2, and 3 of “Net al Movement to United States’’ have ph usted to 
exclude the unreal movements introduced by these changes. For further explanation see Banking and Monetary Statistics, pp. 578-584, BULLE- 
Tin for March 1947, p. 339, and September 1945, pp. 967-970. 
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1 Prior to Jan. 3, 1940, the figures under Asia represent Far East only, the remaining Asiatic countries being included under “All other.” 


Note.—The figures in this table are not fully comparable throughout since certain changes or corrections took place in the reporting practice 
of reporting banks on Aug. 12, 1936, and Oct. 18, 1939. (See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 161, pp. 589 and 591.) On June 30, 1942, 
reporting practice was changed from a weekly to a monthly basis. For further information see BULLETIN for September 1945, pp. 971-974. 
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‘Less than $50,000. 


* Beginning with January 1948, includes Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, previously included with India, 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


[Millions of dollars] 
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Member currencies (balances with de- Member currencies (balances with de- 
positories and securities payable on positories and securities payable on 
demand): demand): 

United States § United States 
Other members ‘ , 869 Other members 
Unpaid balance of member subscriptions.) 1, ‘ ‘ securities (U. S. Govt. obli- 
) gations 

Calls on subscriptions to capital stock*. . 5 

Loans (incl. undisbursed portions) 497 

Other assets 5 7 

Bonds outstanding 250 

Loans—undisbursed 94 

Currency bought ? — — 3 : 

pecial reserve 

(Cumulative figures) Capital ® 1,653 

Accumulated net income 3 1 


Member subscriptions. 
Accumulated net income 






































Belgian francs 
Chilean pesos 
Danish kroner 
French francs 
Indian rupees 
Mexican pesos 
Netherlands guilders 
Norwegian kroner 
Turkish liras 


1 Less than $500,000. 

2 As of July 31, 1948, the Fund had sold 616.1 million U. S. dollars; 
in addition, the Netherlands received 1.5 million pounds sterling in 
May 1947 and 300 million Belgian francs in May 1948, and Norway 
received 100 million Belgian francs in June 1948 and an additional 
100 million in July 1948. 

* Excludes uncalled portions of capital subscriptions, amounting to 
6,629 million dollars as of June 30, 1948, of which 2,540 million repre- 
sents the subscription of the United States. 
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* Corrected. 
1 Through February 1939, valued at legal parity of 85 shillings a fine ounce; thereafter at market price, which fluctuated until Sept. 6, 1939, 


when it was officially set at 168 shillings per fine ounce; the latter rate remained in effect until June 9, 1945, when it was raised to 172 shillings 
and three pence. 
2 Securities and silver coin held as cover for fiduciary issue, the amount of which is also shown by this figure. 


§ Notes issued less amounts held in banking department. : isi 
4On Jan. 6, 1939, 200 million pounds sterling of gold (at legal parity) transferred from Bank to Exchange Equalization Account; on Mar. 1, 


1939, about 5.5 million pounds (at current price) transferred from Exchange Account to Bank; on July 12, 1939, 20 million pounds transferred from 
Exchange Account to Bank; on Sept. 6, 1939, 279 million pounds transferred from Bank to Exchange Account. 

‘ Fiduciary issue decreased by 50 million pounds each on Jan. 7, Feb. 4, ana Mar. 3, 1948. For details on previous changes in the fiduciary 
issue see BULLETIN for February 1948, p. 254. 

Note.—For back figures on Bank of England, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 164, pp. 638-640; for description of statistics, see 
pp. 560-561 in same publication. 
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CENTRAL BANKS—Continued 
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1940—Dec. 26... , 2 | 43,194 ° od 63 ,900 23,179) 218,383 
1941—Dec. 31... J 42,115 . ; . 22,121] 270,144 
1942—Dec. 31... . 59% d 43 ,661 965 . 21,749| 382,774 
1943—Dec. 30... od 3 44,699 97 ’ 21,420} 500,386 
1944—Dec. 28... 5,15 47 ,288 18,592 j 35,221) 572,510 
1945—Dec. 27... , 23 ,038 3 | 25,548 ‘ 39,122) 570,006 
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! Securities maturing in two years or less. 

? Includes notes held by the chartered banks, which constitute an important part of their reserves. 

* Beginning November 1944, includes a certain amount of sterling and United States dollars. 

*On May 1, 1940, gold transferred to Foreign Exchange Control] Board in return for short-term Government securities (see BULLETIN for 
July 1940, pp. 677-678). 

* Less than $50,000. 

® Gold revalued on Dec. 26, 1945, on basis of 134,027.90 francs per fine kilogram. For details on previous devaluations and other changes 
in the gold holdings of the Bank of France, see BULLETIN for May 1948, p. 601; May 1940, pp. 406-407; January 1939, p. 29; September 1937, 
p. 853; and November 1936, pp. 878-880. 

’ For explanation of this item, see BULLETIN for July 1940, p. 732. 

® By a series of Conventions between the Bank of France and the Treasury, dated from Aug. 25, 1940, through July 20, 1944, advances of 
441,000 million francs were authorized to meet the costs of the German army of occupation. 

* From Dec. 28, 1944, through Nov. 20, 1947, includes 9,447 million francs charged to the State to reimburse the Bank for the gold turned 
over by it to the National Bank of Belgium on Dec. 22 ,1944. During the week ending Nov. 27, 1947, this amount was reduced to 5,039 million 
francs by a payment from the State to the Bank. 

” Central Administration of the Reichskreditkassen. 

" Includes a noninterest loan to the Government, which was raised from 10,000 million to 50,000 million francs by law of Mar. 29, 1947. 

” Publication of Bank's statement suspended from Jan. 22 until Mar. 4, 1948. 

Note.—For back figures on Bank of Canada and Bank of France, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 166 and 165, pp. 644-645 
and pp. 641-643, respectively; for description of statistics, see pp. 562-564 in same publication. For last available report from the Reichsbank 
(February 1945), see BULLETIN for December 1946, p. 1424. 
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CENTRAL BANKS—Continued 





Central Bank 
(Figures as of last report 
date of month) 





Central Bank of the Argentine 
em (millions of pesos): 
x0ld reported separately 
Other gold and foreign exchange 
vernment securities 
Temporary advances to Govt.. 
Rediscounts and loans to banks’ 


Currency circulation ? 
Deposits—M 


tral Bank 





Cen 
(Figures as of last report 
date of month) 








Bank of the Republic of Colombia 
—Cont. 


Deposits 
Other liabilities and capital. 
National Bank of Costa Rica— 
or ~ ee (thousands of colones): 


ge 
Contributions to Int'l Fund and 


166, 
,939 


42 


218 


165 ,502 
43,845 


to Int'l, Bank 


Nationalized ! 


i cadhe ek 0.9 
Other liabilities and capital 








en om 
Other liabilities and capital. . 


National Bank of Czechoslovakia 
(millions of koruny): 
Gold and foreign exchange *.... 
Loans and discounts 


Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 
tralia (thousands of pounds): 
Gold and foreign exchange. . . . 
Checks and bills of other banks. 
Securities (incl. Government and 
Treasury bills) cee 
Other assets , 
Note circulation 
Deposits of Trading Banks: 
Special 
Other... 
Other liabilities and capital. 


. [255 ,287 
} 11,752 





lees.819 
| 43,212 
|196 ,605 
Note circulation—Old..... 
294, Y 
| 28, 
j187, 
| 


National Bank of Belgium 
(millions of francs): . |\|National Bank of Denmark 


Gold 214) (millions of kroner): 

Foreign exchange ,227 Gold 

Net claim on Int'l. Fund ?.... , 564 Foreign exchange. . 

Loans to Government 7,169)| Contributions to Int'l Fund and 
Other loans and discounts. »456)| _.to Int'l. Bank 

Claim against Bank of Issue ,597)) Clearing accounts (net) 

Other assets. . , me Loans and discounts... 


Note circulation Securities . 

Demand deposits Govt. compensation account 
Blocked accounts‘. . . Other assets. . 

Other liabilities and capital. . Note circulation. . . 


Deposits—Government. 
Central Bank of Bolivia— Mone- Other. 
tary dept. (millions of bolivianos): Other liabilities and capital 

Gold at home and abroad... . 
Foreign exchange 
Loans and discounts 
Government securities 
Other assets. . 
Note ee 


480)2 
201 
785 


Deposits—Old 





270 New 
Other liabilities and capital 

















325| ‘Central Bank of Ecuador 
225|| (thousands of sucres): 
632/| Gold 
9) Foreign exchange (net) 
,679 Net claim on Int'l Fund ?... 
aa Loans and discounts........ 
24 


|277,274 

2,151 
16,880 
234 ,000|215 |389 
104,510) 95,932 
‘1321. 201|315.179 
1244 313/227.531 
69,300) 74,094 


posit 
Other li abil t id ital. . 
er liabilities an _ Note circulation. ....... 


Demand deposits 
Other liabilities and capital. . 


National Bank of Egypt (thou- 
-—— - pounds): 


National Bank of Bulgaria‘ 


Central Bank of Chile (millions | 
of pesos): 
Gold*.... 
Foreign exc ~hange (net) 
Net claim on Int'l. Fund? 
Discounts for member banks. . 
Loans to Government....... 
Other loans and discounts... . 
Other assets 
Note circulation... . 
Dupetin= Denk. 
Other. ... 

Other liabilities and capital. . 


Bank of the Republic of Colombia | 
(thousands of pesos): } 

Gold and foreign exchange’. . . .|162 . 260) 166, 704/162, 

Net claim on Int'l. 21,868) 21,867) 21, 
Paid-in capital—Int’l. Bank... .|,_1.230) 1,229) 1, 
Loans and discounts = ‘oo hye! ty 

20 ,8< 4s . ’ 

Government loans and securities. 54°375| 466741 48. 


Other assets 
Note circulation. .............|909 390/301 ,600/291 , 


6,376 
15,625 
2,122 


6,376 
17,624 
2,077 


310, 345 


Foreign exchange 


British, Egyptian, and other 
Government securities 
Other assets 


315,694 
| 19,741 
133,745 
82,154 
134,483 
9,175 





her 
Other liabilities ‘und capital. . 


Central Reserve Bank of El Salva- 
og Sptenets of colones): 


w 


Smad: 


36 ,560 
42,776 
1,564 
1,282 
5,248 
1,682 
52,207 
31,150 
5,755 


36,510 
39 ,820 
1,564 
1,190 
5,123 
1,596 
50,855 
29 
5 


441) 

,225} 

,647 
521 


Foreign exchange (net) 

Net claim on Int'l Fund* 
Loans and discounts 
Government debt and securities 
Other assets 

Note circulation 

Deposits 

| Other liabilities and capital. . 


‘712 
361) 
"188 
,759 


N 
wo 





























1 Government decree of Apr. 24, 1946, provided for the guarantee offall deposits registered in the name of the Central Bank. 

* By decree of May 24, 1946, the Central Bank became responsible for all subsidiary money. 

* This figure represents the amount of the bank's subscription to the Fund less the bank's local currency liability to the Fund. Until such 
time as the Fund engages in operations in this currency, the ‘‘net claim"’ will equal the country’s gold contribution. 

* Includes increment resulting from gold revaluation, notes forfeited to the State, and frozen old notes and current accounts. 

5 For last available report (January 1943), see BULLETIN for July 1943, p. 697. 

* Beginning January 1948, gold valued at 31 pesos per U. S. dollar, while previously it was valued at 4.855 pesos per dollar. 

7 Gold not reported separately beginning May 31, 1948. 

* Gold not reported separately beginning Dec. 31, 1946 

* Change due to transfers in accordance with the law of July 2, 1947, relating to the Monetary Liquidation Fund. 
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6,376 
3,432 
3,289 


7,559 
4,731 
2,759 
3,836 
3,666 
5,126 


CENTRAL BANKS—Continued 





Central Bank 
(Figures as of last report 
date of month) 


1947 





Set fost 
as 
date of th) 








State Bank of Ethiopia— Issue 
dept.  aeees of dollars): 
Gol 


Foreign exchange 
Treasury bills 
Other assets 

Cc iecufation—Heses 


Bank of Finland (millions of 
markkaa): 
Gold 
Foreign assets (net) 
Clearings (net) 
Loans and discounts 


Bank of Greece (billions of drach- 
mae): 
Gold and foreign exchange (net). 
Loans and discounts 
Advances—Government 


Other assets 

Note circulation 

Deposits—Government 
Other 


Bank of Guatemala (thousands of 
quetzales): 
Gold 
Foreign exchange . 
Gold casstbution to Int’l. Fund. 
Rediscounts and advances 
Other assets 
Circulation—Notes 
apes 
Deposits—Government . 
Banks. . 
Other liabilities and capital. 


National Bank of Hungary (mil- 


lions of forint): 
Gol 
Foreign exchange 
Discounts ; 
Loans—Treasury.............. 
Ot 


Other assets 
Note circulation 
Demand deposits—Government . 


Reserve Bank of India (millions of 
rupees): 
Issue department: 
Gold at home and abroad. . 
Sterling securities 
Indian Govt. Securities. . .. 


Note circulation 

Banking department: 
Notes of issue pPaeeNER. . 
Balances abroad . 
Treasury bills discounted. . 
Loans to Government 


Other liabilities and capital . 


Central Bank of Ireland (thousands 
of pounds): 
70 


Sterling funds 








Note circulation. .......0.+++:. 














Bank of I illio: oon 
aA taly (millions ): 


of Japan (millions of yen): 
Cash and bullion 
Advances to Government... 
Loans and discounts 
Government securities 
Reconversion Fin. Bk. bonds. . . 


Other 
Other liabilities 
Bank of Java + 


7 Bank of Mexico (millions of pesos): 


Monetary reserve ¢ 
“Authorized” holdings of securi- 


Othe: assets 

Note circulation 

Demand liabilities 

Other liabilities and capital 


Netherlands Bank (millions of 


Silver (including subsidiary coin) 
Foreign bills 
Leans and discounts 
Govt. ee and securities 
Other asse 
Note cireulation—Oid 
ew 





-||Reserve Bank of New Zealand 


—— of pounds): 
Siting exchange reserve 
Advances to State or State un- 


dertakings 
Investments 


Other liabilities and capital 
pene ¢ + ‘peel are nea of kroner): 


Fonign assets (net) 
Loans and discounts 


Occupation account (net) 


Note circulation 

















2,802 
79,522 





,940 
223 ,499 
10 ,902 
16,603 
12,166 


78/162 


30,735 
7,868 
3,486 

48 ,383 

69 ,623 
5,048 


302 
492 











1 Latest month available. 
? Less than 500,000 


* For last available report (January 1942), 
* Includes gold, silver, and foreign exchang 


‘Serremper 1948 


see BULLETIN for March 1943, p. 278. 
e forming required reserve (25 per cent) against notes and other demand liabilities. 





Central Bank 
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x 1947 | 


Centra! ‘ank 





(Figures as of last report 
date of month) 





Bank of Paraguay—Monetary | 
dept. (thousands of guaranies): 
Gold wbiel 738 


Foreign exchange (net). . | 18,158) 22, 
2,709 2, 


Net claim on Int'l. Fund'.... 
Paid-in capital—Int'l. Bank... 
Loans and discounts 
Government loans and securities | 
Other assets. + ng 

Note and coin issue 

Demand deposits 

Other liabilities and capital 


—16 
36, 808} 28 


1,568 
52,628) 

9,767) 

4,063) 


Central Reserve Bank of Peru 
(thousands of soles): 
Gold and foreign exchange... 
Net claim on Int'l. Fund!..... 
Contribution to Int'l. Bank... 
Loans and discounts to banks. . 
Loans to Government 
Other assets. ........... 
Note circulation ; 
Deposits. ... 
Other liabilities ‘and capital 
Bank of Portugal (millions of 
escudos) : 


Foreign exchange (net). 

Loans and discounts. . 

Advances to Government . 

Other assets........... 

Note circulation. .. . 

Demand deposits—Government 
ther 

Other liabilities and capital... 


National Bank of Rumania 


South African Reserve Bank 
(thousands of pounds): 
CP mi nkas 
Foreign bills. . 
Other bills and loans 
Other assets : 
Note circulation 
Deposits . ; 
Other liabilities and capital.. pan 


Bank of poste ae of ment 
20) . 
Silver. . : 
Government loans and securities 
Other loans and discounts. . 
Other assets. 
Note circulation 
Deposits— Government’ 
ae 
Other liabilities and capital. 


Bank of meee of kronor) 
Gold . | 
Foreign assets (net) 

Swedish Govt. securities and ad- 
vances to National Debt Office 2) 

Other domestic bills and advances} 

Other assets. . , a 

Note circulation... , 

Demand deposits— Government | 

Other. 
Other liabilities and capital. ror 


r Revised. 


1 This figure represents the amount of the bank's subscription to the Fund less the bank’s local currency liability to the Fund. 
time as the Fund engages in operations in this currency, the ‘‘net claim"’ will equal the country’s 
? For last available report from the central bank of Rumania (June 1944), see BULLETIN for March 1945, p. 286; and of Yugoslavia (Fet- 


ruary 1941), see BULLETIN for March 1942, p. 282. 


May 


360 
709) 
—16 


,647| 27, 
6,493) 6, 
, 666, 1. 
,228} 51 
425} 
.153} 3 


694 7 


i 


,667)108, 
, 496) 20, 


,078) 41,328 
7,411} 10,544 |\Central Bank of the Republic of 
,058| 2,957} 


(Figures as ot iast report 
date of month) 


| 


July 





Swiss - “aor Bank (millions of 


| 1,881 
24.579 
1, $49 


Foreign exchange 
Loans and discounts... .. 


Note circulation. . 
Other sight liabilities . 
Other liabilities and capital. 


240} 16, 642 
,059| 9,728) 
703) 447 





Turkey (thousands of pounds): 
| Goldé 


Foreign exchange and foreign | 


clearings 
513)116,297 Loans and discounts 


496) 20,491)! 


, 249) 
,519} 62,468) 
‘256/717. 


356) .356 
'390)101: 486) 
747 ,999'699 ,095) 


| ! 

,640| 95,323) 
,258| 81,235) 
85,876) 86,154) 
7,791) 11,934 
.741| 64,906 
,255|203 , 269) 
'569| 6.469) 


| 
1,216) 
500 
15,857 
9,748) 
2,874 

| 24,825) 
1,112 
3,681) 
575 


188 205 
170 181 


,247) 3,129) 


60) 99 
367 347 


2,824) 2,734| 


732) 602 
133 334 
342 292 


: 302/679 ,455 || 
, 232/240, 122)211 913) 
,690| 85,894 


2, 480)| 
"78,534 Note circulation 
Deposits—Gold. . 
87, 548)| Other 

Other liabilities and capital. 


113,077 |Bank of the Republic of Uruguay | 


(thousands of pesos): 
Gold 
5,239 
11,284) 

410) ment bodies 
Other loans and discounts. 
Other assets 
Note circulation. . 
Deposits—Government . 


Paid-in capital—Int’ 1. Bank. 


Other liabilities and capital... 


Advances to State and govern- | 


‘Central Bank of Venezuela (thou- | 


sands of bolivares): 
Gold 
Foreign exchange (net) . 
Other assets. 
Note circulation—Central Bank.| 
National banks 


184,810) 
10,674) 
7 ,627)| 
12, $27| Deposits 
63 ,429)| Other liabilities and capital... 

145 ,957'| 


6.252 \National Bank of the Kingdom 


of Yugoslavia * 


Bank for International Settle- | 


ments? (thousands of Swiss gold 
francs): 
Gold in bars 
Cash on hand and on current 
account with 
Sight funds at sptevest 


Rediscountable bills and accept- | 


ances (at cost) 
Time funds at interest 
Sundry bills and investments. 
Funds invested in Germany 
Other assets 
Demand deposits (gold) 
Short-term deposits 

currencies) : 


(various 


Central banks for own ac- | 


* Gold revalued in June 1946 from approximately 85 to 172 shillings per fine ounce. 
‘ Includes small amount of non-Government bonds. 
* Gold revalued on Sept. 9, 1946, from 1,406.58 to 3,150.77 Turkish pounds per fine kilogram. 


* Beginning October 1944, a certain amount of gold formerly reported in the bank’s account shown separately for account of the Govern 


ment. 
7 See BuLLETIN for December 1936, p. 1025. 
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4, 


| 
4 
| 


5,560) 


1! eH 


June 


5,659 


4,221 
1,246 
663 





| 


1458 ,542/470, 296): 


1146 6301170, 296 
1649 | 3381630,241 
178 ,332|178,539 


300, 
596, 
187, 


| 35 
. 865, 
}153, 
\216, 
232, 


.292, 30,694) 33, 
517/881 , 567/929, 
029/153, 021/148, 
995}224 ,732 324,3 
$92)}220, 746/232, 





| 


, 258/308 , ret 


2,387) 12,342 


63 


j195, 


|303 
250 
| 75, 


268, 


287, 
! 
625/705, 


, 346/210, 
, 528) 96, 


, 815/638, 


,248; 3, 


8 092/310. 
343) 61, 


,974| 92, 


.153} 32, 


497| 
| 


,079| 20, 
260] 33, 
7,439|100, 
201/297, 
575) 2 893] 

380 "585| 18. 


7,201\297 
259} 2 


,045; 19, 


,568;) 82, 


314} 314] 
} 


,044| 63,783] 28.402 
271/192 83811470: 
"011/292, 161/354: 
,513/250,759|214. 


635| 76,465) 55 


244/265 ,668|242, 
894) 276, 804/317, 


716| 705 ,510\617, 
793| 39 " 389) 31, 
419| 84,607) 92, 


266/637 ,783)487 


371| 3,406) 4.7 
058) 171 ,446/210,85 
233! 16,870) 38,597 


| 


728) 99,241) 82,7 


426) 
374| 74 


345) 31, 323) 33,48 
9,478) 13,538 
259| 83,857| 66.67 
197/291, 


412) 


435} 1,3 


8 909/228, 


, 904/247 


gold contribution. 


| | 
| 

909) 228 ,909/228, 

- 390/259 , 808) 247 ,2 


' 





35 ,286) 4 2 


Until such 


Oe ee ee er ee ot st ee tt 4 “he “ee “he ee a 
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MONEY RATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
DISCOUNT RATES OF CENTRAL BANKS 


ae Central bank of— 


Date Date Central 
effective Ger- | Bel. |Neth- ; effective bank of — 


" er- 
many) glum) jands 


[Per cent per annum] 











In effect Dec. 31, Albania. ee 
ee . ede wales Argentina 

May 
May 1: ‘ Sci ; = oe giu 
May 30....... ot ne ap Bolivia. . 
Sept. . ’ 

Oct. 
Nov. 
Jan. 


Apr. 
May Netherlands . 


 Meivcaiadih sss sas Colombia 4 New Zealand. 
BS Wisin « whan “a apes woes s+ oes) Re SNEBes-5 N 

 - Se) eee + fae ...|..-.+.| Czechoslovakia 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Dec. 
Jan. Portugal... . 


Apr. 9 ae om ia 3M)... RR A. ype a la Rumania. ... 
gd A SE, ee a z* tee El Salvador. . ; a South Africa. 

‘ on ; » alee s asd bos tk i 
Finland. . 


Bulgaria...... Lithuania. . . 


16, 1945.. 
2 epee Oct. , 1947 || Switzerland.. 
, 1946 : ’ 

Taps a eee ie ea: eee c Apr. 9, 1940 || United King- 
, 1947. - ive ee Per Me er? bacie wine July 12, 1948 

..| Hungary...... : Nov. 1, 1947 
Sas seh ons Nov. 28, 1935 || Yugoslavia. 























In effect Aug. 31, , > ae i: HR ees Note.—Changes since July 31: None. 
eee . “4 





























OPEN-MARKET RATES 


[Per cent per annum] 














Canada United Kingdom Netherlands Sweden ae oe 
Treasury Bankers’ Treasury | Day-to- Bankers’ Treasury | Day-to- Loans Private 
bills acceptances bills day allowance bills up to 3 discount 
3 months | 3 months | 3 months money on deposits 3 months months rate 
a Se ea Gere 
1932—June. , ¢ .99 14 1. 
1933—June. a . .62 lg 5% 1. 
1934—June. . ‘ ‘ .92 ly 2 1. 
1935—June. . 7 ; .75 4 2 2. 
1936—June. . ' : : .75 lg 2 2. 
1937—June. . 6 ‘ .79 ly 2 1. 
1938—June. ‘ ol all .75 lg 2 3 
1939-—June 77 lg 24-5 1. 
1940—June. .00 4 3%-5 6 
1941—June. . .00 lg . —S S. 
1942—June ‘00 6 —5 1. 
1943—June .06 ly : =) 1. 
1944—June. we ly ¢ —§ 4 
1945—June. . .13 le ; # 
atil such 1946—June .63 lg : 1. 
.63 le 1. as 


1947—June. 
ia (Fet- 
1947—July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Govern Nov.. 
Dec. 


2QZ 


REET EE 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. | 
May } 
June | 


| 


Note.—For monthly figures on money rates in these and other foreign countries through 1941 see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 172, 
Pp. 656-661, and for description of statistics see pp. 571-572 in same publication. 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 





United Kingdom ' Assets Liabilities 





(11 London clearing 

banks. Figures in 

millions of pounds 
sterling) 


Money at Treasury Deposits Other 
call and | Bills dis- | deposit Loans to liabilities 
short counted | receipts * customers : and 
notice capital 








1941—December....... 141 758 999 253 
1942— December es 142 896 ° 

1943—-December....... 151 
1944—December.... . 199 
1945—-December...... 252 
1946—December...... 432 


1947—July 442 
ae 455 
September. .... 472 


466 
November 
December 


Aeeee 
ND 
B2EE8 


1948—January 
ebruary 
March.. 
April... 
May...... 
June.... 


AAAaaan aAMaaan 























Liabilities 





Securi Deposi ble in Canad 
: : Security posits payable in Canada 
(10 chartered banks. Entirely in Canada loans excluding interbank deposits |), 
End of month figures abroad lia! iliti 
c in — of Och Fae nae Securities — 
anadian dollars) ~ : ther ue from ; 
Cash Security loans and| foreign Demand Time capital 
discounts| banks 








reserves loans 








1941—December...... 1,169 168 
1942—December...... 1,168 231 
1943—December..... . 1,156 250 
1944—December...... § 1,211 
1945—December...... 1,274 
1946—December...... 1,507 


1947—July........... 
PARR 
September. . 
October........ 
November. ..... 


Reo er> 
oa=— bon 
Ne=Sas 


BSS: 


Sess on 0 
nw N rt 
ROeSN 


Pre Pww wSWwaewset & ewe 


— 
a 
a 















































(4 jm oo End i Other 
of meats Bgures Due from | Bills dis- liabilities 
millions of francs) banks counted and 

capital 








1941—December...... 6,589 3,476 ‘ J 5,199 
1942—December 7,810 3,458 
1943—December 8,548 4,095 
1944—December...... 10,365 4,948 
1945—December..... 14,602 13,804 
1946— December 17,943 18,919 


1947—June 27,316 20,419 196,762 ° 312,289 

July 21,428 20 , 388 208 ,792 . 324,665 
19,464 210,551 326,393 
September 20,451 209 ,323 " 331,219 
October....... ’ 19,018 211,760 330 ,949 
November on 20,691 205 ,314 92,010 333,858 
December ‘ 19,410 219,374 86,344 342,166 338,710 


1948—January.. ees 28 ,345 230 , 986 100 ,960 ° . 379,194 10,278 
‘ebruary aces . 30 , 800 250 ,402 98,196 . 10,704 

o* 27,214 260 ,660 101,565 > ° , . 12,076 

27,283 269,554 105,112 > 14,634 
26,713 270,399 113 ,086 . 15,681 






































! From Stepember 1939 through November 1946, this table represents aggregates of figures reported by individual banks for days, varying from 
bank to bank, toward the end of the month. After November 1946, figures for all banks are compiled on the third Wednesday of each month, 
except in June and December, when the statements will give end-of-month data. 

2 Represent six-month loans to the Treasury at 1% per cent through Oct. 20, 1945, and at 5% per cent thereafter. 

Note.—For back figures and figures on German commercial banks, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 168-171, pp. 648-655, and 
for description of statistics see pp. 566-571 in same publication. 
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—— 


_ Other 
liabilities 


Other 
ia! ilities 
and 
capital 


7, 628 


0,278 
0,704 
2,076 
4,634 
5,681 


ng from 
month, 


55, and 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 
[Averages of certified noon buying rates in New York for cable transfers. In cents per unit of foreign currency] 
entina Brazil 


Canada 
peso) Bea (cruzeiro*) (dollar) 











Year or month “Non- | Certain 
regular” 











B nmanu 
8588888 
3333338 


. 


$8888 8888 
3332 £283 


iiiiild tia 























Year or month sl (mark- 








22.0101 


1.9711 
. 8409 
-8407 


—September . 


November... . ee 
December......... 


~January 
February 
March 














Norway (pound) 


(krone) 





Year or month 
Official Free 





403.18 





SRE! 


Bae BREE BE 


SESE 


sssesss sess 


& 
g 























eeeooees eoee os 


SSSS8888 8888 S582: 


— 
4+ 
N 
88: 


15353. 87 























! Through June 22, 1948, shown as official rate. 

* Through June 22, 1948, shown as special export rate. 

* Prior to Nov. 1, 1942, the official designation of the Brazilian currency unit was the “‘milreis.” 

‘ Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certi 

* At the end of June 1945 official rates for the Australian and British pounds were abolished, and after this date quotations are buying rates 
in the New York market. The rates shown represent averages for the second half of 1945 and are comparable to those quoted before 1940. 

§ The rate quoted after July 22, 1946, is not strictly comparable to the “‘free’’ rate shown before that date. The average for the “free” rate 
for July 1-19 is 5.1902, and for Jan. 1-July 19, 5.1860, while the average for the new rate for July 25-31 is 5.3350, and for July 25—Dec. 31, 5.3955. 

Based on quotations through June 22. § Based on quotations beginning July 15. 

* Based on quotations through Jan. 23. 1% Based on quotations beginni eb. 10. 

" Excludes Pakistan. 12 Based on quotations through June 10. 

'’ Temporarily omitted. ™% Based on quotations through July 21. 

'® As of Aug. 19, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, ee it on a par with the British pound. Average old 
rate Aug. 1, through Aug. 18, 321.5166; average new rate Aug. 19 through Aug. 31, 399.1542 
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PRICE MOVEMENTS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
WHOLESALE PRICES—ALL COMMODITIES 


{Index numbers] 





Nether- 
United Ital 


France ly lands 
Year or month Kingdom | (1938 = 3= |(July 1938- 


100) 100) 100) June = 






































® Preliminary. r Revised. 
1 Approximate figure, derived from old index (1913 = 100). 


ee ete BULLETIN for June 1948, p. 746; July 1947, p. 934; January 1941, p. 84; April 1937, p. 372; March 1937, p. 276; and October 
+ D. 678, 


WHOLESALE PRICES--GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


(Indexes for groups included in total index above] 





United States Canada United Kingdom Netherlands 
(1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) (1930 = 100) (July 1938-June 1939 = 100) 





Year or month Raw e rey ot - _ 

partly chiefly ndus- ndus- 
— La A 3 | ,manu- manu- trial trial raw 
P D factured | factured products products 
goods goods 









































® Preliminary. 
Sources.—See BULLETIN for July 1947, p. 934; May 1942, p. 451; March 1935, p. 180; and March 1931, p. 159. 
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PRICE MOVEMENTS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES COST OF LIVING 
{Index numbers] {Index numbers] 





oe. | BS a4 

n- - - 
da dom 

(June17 
1947 





1947-August.... 
September 
October. .. 
November. 
December 


1948-January... ° went - i 
February. . 


217 174 












































1 Revised index from March 1936 (see BULLETIN for April 1937, p. 373). 

2 This average is based on figures for the new index, beginning June. The averages for the old index, based on figures for January-June 17, 
are 203 for retail food prices and 166 for cost of iving. 

Sources.—See BULLETIN for July 1947, p. 935; May 1942, p. 451; October 1939, p. 943; and April 1937, p. 373. 


| October 
SECURITY PRICES 
[Index numbers except as otherwise specified] 





Bonds Common stocks 





Year or month Gare United Canada‘| United | France | Nether- 
(hi 4 ( (1935-39 | Kingdom | (December| lands * 
pn ~I 00) | (1926=100)| 1938= 100) | (1938= 100) 





Number of issues. . . $295 





1947—August 
September. . . 
October 


mMNOmm Dm win Owe 


COAMAN Wem OWWOow 
ROARK OOUBDCHRORN 


December. . . . 


1948— January 
February. ... 


AWOARAA CUBRON URKNOAVEED 
Wwe RBURN OUaAdUNNe 


Wine monn 


RNCORURe 
Om RAR 



































r Revised. » Preliminary. 

! New series beginning 1947, derived from average yields of 12 bonds on basis of a 2% per cent 30-year bond. Annual average for the old 
series for 1947 (121.5) and figures for years prior to 1947 are derived from average of 5 median yields in a list of 15 issues on basis of a 4 per 
cent 20-year bond. Source.—Standard and Poor's Corporation; for compilations of back figures on prices o both bonds and common stocks 
in the United States see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 130, p. 475, and Table 133, p. 479. 

? This index is based on one 15-year 3 per cent theoretical bond. Yearly averages for 1939 and 1940 are based on monthly averages and 
thereafter on the capitalized yield as calculated on the 15th of every month. 

* This index represents the reciprocals of average yields for 13 issues, including government, provincial, municipal, mortgage, and industrial 
bonds. The average yield in the base period (January-March 1937) was 3.39 per cent. 

* This index is based on 95 common stocks through 1944, and on 100 stocks thereafter. 

‘In September 1946 this index was revised to include 185 metropolitan issues, 90 issues of colonial France, and 20 issues of French com- 
panies abroad. See “Bulletin de la Statistique Générale,"’ September-November 1946, p. 424. f 

* This is a new index for 37 Netherlands issues(27 industrial, 5 banking, and 5 shipping shares) and represents an unweighted monthly average 
of daily quotations. The figures are not comparable with data for previous years shown in earlier BULLETINS. 

’ Average based on figures for 5 months; no data available June-December. 

* Average based on figures for 10 months; no data available January-February. 

Sources.—See BULLETIN for June 1948, p. 747; March 1947, p. 349; November 1937, p. 1172; July 1937, p. 698; April 1937, p. 373; June 
1935, p. 394; and February 1932, p. 121. 
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1 Also Federal Reserve Agent. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE PUBLICATIONS! 








The material listed below may be obtained from 
the Division of Administrative Services, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Remittance should be made pay- 
able to the order of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Feperat Reserve Butretin. Issued monthly. Sub- 
scription price in the United States and its posses- 
sions, Bolivia, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras, Mexico, New- 
foundland (including Laborador), Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, El Salvador, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela is $2.00 per annum or 20 cents per 
copy; elsewhere, $2.60 per annum or 25 cents per 
copy. Group subscriptions in the United States 
for 10 or more copies to one address, 15 cents per 
copy per month, or $1.50 for 12 months. 

Feperat Reserve Cuarts on Bank Crepit. Money 
Rates, AND Bustness. Issued monthly. $9.00 per 
annum, or $1.00 per copy. In quantities of 10 or 
more copies of a particular issue for single ship- 
ment, 75 cents each. 

Dicest or Rutines to October 1, 1937. Digests of 
Board rulings, opinions of the Attorney General 
and court decisions construing the Federal Re- 
serve Act, with compilation showing textual 
changes in the Act. 683 pages. $1.25 per copy. 

Bankinc Stupies. Comprising 17 papers on bank- 
ing and monetary subjects by members of the 
Board’s staff. August 1941; reprinted March 
1948. 496 pages. Paper cover. $1.00 per copy; 
in quantities of 10 or more copies for single ship- 
ment, 75 cents each. 

Bankinc AND Monetary Statistics. Statistics of 
banking, monetary, and other financial develop- 
ments. November 1943. 979 pages. $1.50 per 
copy. No charge for individual sections (un- 
bound). 

Provisions or State Laws Retatinc To Bank Re- 
serves as of December 31, 1944. 1945. 30 pages. 

Monetary AND Banxkinc Rerorm in Paracuay. 
Includes translation of laws, accompanying re- 


1A more complete list, including periodical releases and re- 
prints, appeared on pp. 750-53 of the June 1948 Buttietin. 


ports, and introduction reviewing the monetary 
history of Paraguay. July 1946. 170 pages. 
$1.00 per copy. 

Rues of ORGANIZATION AND Ru es oF Procepure 
(Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem). September 1946. 31 pages. 

Tue Feperat Reserve Act, as amended to Novem- 
ber 1, 1946, with an Appendix containing pro- 
visions of certain other statutes affecting the 
Federal Reserve System. 372 pages. 50 cents per 
paper-bound copy; $1.00 per cloth-bound copy. 

FeperaL Reserve CHArts ON ConsUMER CREDIT. 
Space for plotting through 1948. April 1947 
edition. 24 pages. 50 cents per copy; in quan. 
tities of 10 or more copies for single shipment, 
35 cents each. 

Postwar Economic Sruptes. (§ pamphlets) 


No. 1. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Jobs, Production, and Living Standards. 

. Agricultural Adjustment and Income. 

. Public Finance and Full Employment. 

. Prices, Wages, and Employment. 

. Private Capital Requirements. 

. Housing, Social Security, and Public 
Works. 

International Monetary Policies. 

Federal Reserve Policy. 


No. 7. 
No. 8. 


The price for the set of eight pamphlets is $1.25; 
25 cents per pamphlet, or, in quantities of 10 or 
more for single shipment, 15 cents per pamphlet. 


Tue Feperat Reserve SystEM—Its Purposes AND 
Functions. November 1947. 125 pages. 75 
cents per cloth-bound copy; in quantities of 10 
or more copies for single shipment, 50 cents each. 
Paper-bound copies available without charge. 

Desits AND CLEARINGS Statistics, THEIR Back- 
GROUND AND INTERPRETATION. October 1947. 50 
pages. 25 cents per copy; in quantities of 10 or 
more copies for single shipment, 15 cents each. 

Disrrisution oF Bank Deposits sy CowunrTIEs, 
December 31, 1947. July 1948. 122 pages. 

REGULATIONS OF THE Boarp oF GOVERNORS OF THE 
Feperav Reserve System. Individual regulations 
with amendments. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE PUBLICATIONS 


REPRINTS 


(From Federal Reserve Bulletin unless indicated by an asterisk.) 


VaLuEs AND LimiraTions oF CoNSUMER FINANCIAL 
Surveys For Economic Resgarcn, by Ralph A. 
Young and Duncan McC. Holthausen. March 
1947. 9 pages. 


MetHops oF RestricTiINnc MONETIZATION OF PuBLic 
Dest sy Banks. April 1947. 4 pages. 


Revision oF WeeEkty STATistics FOR MEMBER 
Banks IN Leapine Citres. June-July 1947. 9 
pages. 

SurvEY OF CoNsUMER FINANCES. 
August 1947. 44 pages. 


Reram Crepit Surver—1947. From July 1948 
BuLtetin with supplementary information for 
nine separate trades, 41 pages. 


June, July, and 


Business Loans or MemBer Banks. March, May, 
June, July, and August 1947. 80 pages. 


FINANCIAL PostTION OF MANUFACTURING AND TRADE 
IN RELATION TO S1ZE AND ProritasiLity, 1946, 
by Albert R. Koch and Charles H. Schmidt. 
September 1947. 12 pages. 


Revision oF NATIONAL INCOME AND Propuct Sta- 
tistics. September 1947. 12 pages. 


SreRLING IN MuLtTiLaTeRAL Trape, by J. Burke 


Knapp and F. M. Tamagna. September 1947. 
8 pages. 

FinanciaL Position and Buyinc Pans or Con- 
suMERS, July 1947. October 1947. 4 pages. 


THe Current INFLATION PropLEM—CAUSES AND 
Controts, by Marriner S. Eccles. December 
1947. 8 pages. 


October-December 1947. 


Bank Loans To FARMERs. 
36 pages. 


Bankinc AssETs AND THE Money Suppty Since 
1929, by Morris A. Copeland and Daniel H. 
Brill. January 1948. 9 pages. 


ProposaL For A SpectaL Reserve ReQuirEMENT 
AGAINST THE DEMAND AND Time Deposits oF 
Banks, by Marriner S. Eccles. January 1948. 
10 pages. 

Tue Feperat Reserve Cuart Book as aN Alp To 
Bank ManacEMENT, by Charles H. Schmidt. 
April 1948. 9 pages. 


SEPTEMBER 1948 


* STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE Boarp oF GoveR- 
NORS OF THE FepEerAL Reserve System BeEFore 
THE JoiInT CoMMITTEE ON THE Economic Report. 
Presented by Marriner S. Eccles on April 13, 
1948. 7 pages. 


*Wuat Azsout Money anp Crepit? Address by 
M. S. Szymczak on May 7, 1948 at the 55th 
Annual Convention of the Alabama Bankers 
Association. 7 pages. 


New CommerciaL BANKING Orrices, 1936-1947, 
by Caroline H. Cagle and Raymond C. Kolb. 
May 1948. 12 pages. 


Estrmatep Lioui Asset Hoipincs oF INDIVIDUALS 
AND Businesses. June 1948. 2 pages. 


Recent DeveLopMENTs IN Business FINANCE and 
InpusTRIAL DirFERENCES IN LARGE CORPORATION 
Frnancino, by Charles H. Schmidt. June 1948. 
19 pages. 

1948 Survey or ConsUMER FINANCES— 

I. Expenpitures ror Duras_e Goons. June 1948. 
15 pages. 

Il. THe Distrisution of ConsuMER INCOME IN 
1947. June 1948. 8 pages. 


III. Consumer OwnersHip AND Use or Liguip 
AnD Nonuiguip Assets. July 1948. 15 pages. 


IV. Consumer Savine AND Expenpirure. August 


1948. 19 pages. 


V. Hovustnc Expenpirures AND FINANCE. 
tember 1948. 8 pages. 


SaLes Finance Company Operations 1n 1947, by 
Milton Moss. July 1948. 6 pages. 


STATEMENT Berore THE House BANKING AND Cur- 
RENCY ComMITTEE. Presented by Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe on August 2, 1948. 8 pages. 


ReGuLATION oF CoNsUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT. 
Statement by R. M. Evans before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on August 2, 
1948. 2 pages. 


Tue Barance Sueet or Acricutture, 1948. Sep- 
tember 1948. 16 pages. 

* Means or ComsBaTING INFLATION. Statements of 
Marriner S. Eccles before House Banking and 
Currency Committee on August 3, 1948 and be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
on July 29 and 30 on S. J. Res. 157. 2 pamphlets. 


Sep- 
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